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Jane (Ball) Gritman 


Philo Callender Gritman 


Philo Callender Gritman, one of the most civic-minded and public-spirited individuals in the 
entire history of Carbondale, can be called, without reservation, one of the founding fathers of 
the City of Carbondale. He was bom in Sherburne, NY, on October 29, 1828, and with the 
Gritman family moved to Dundaff in 1829, where his father, Dr. William Gritman, practiced 
medicine. As a young man, there, P. C. Gritman began his study of law. 

In 1847, the Gritman family moved to Carbondale, where P. C. Gritman taught in the Carbondale 
Academy and Lackawanna Institute, which was one of the leading educational institutions in this 
section. Succeeding H. J. Newell, he ultimately became the second principal of that school, 
which was located in Temperance Hall at the comer of Church Street and Salem Avenue. 


At the same time, Gritman continued to read law and entered the law office of D. N. Lathrope, 
Carbondale's first lawyer. In 1848, he completed his law course and was admitted to the bar of 
Luzerne County at Wilkes-Barre, and later, when Lackawanna County was established, he was 
admitted to the Lackawanna County bar. In the second year of his law practice, he formed a 
partnership with Samuel Hodgdon, which was dissolved a year later when Hodgdon became 
prothonotary of Luzerne County. 

Throughout his adult life Gritman practiced law in Carbondale, playing an active role in the 
formation of Lackawanna County. At the time of his death, he was the senior member of the 
Lackawanna County bar. 
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P. C. Gritman, also trained as a civil engineer and was an active participant in the incorporation 
of the city of Carbondale in 1851 as a city of the third class. To him was given the privilege of 
outlining the boundaries of the City of Carbondale and the marking of the boundary lines of the 
several wards, for which he was paid $15. 

The original city lines were established by P. C. Gritman under difficulties that could only be 
overcome by the ardent civic feeling he had to see the dignity of a city and its powers conferred 
upon the town that was the birthplace of the great anthracite coal industry. 

As the decision to make application for a charter was somewhat belated, it was necessary to act 
quickly if the City's petition for a charter was to be heard by the legislature of 1851. With that in 
mind, and disregarding both the end-of-the-year spirit that moved the people at the time to 
participate in the festivities of the season as well as the knee-deep snow on the ground, P. C. 
Gritman set out, on New Year's day of that year, accompanied by Townsend Poore, of Scranton, 
and Thomas Hurley, as chain-boys, and delineated the City's limits before the day was over. On 
March 15, 1851 the City of Carbondale, with 5,000 inhabitants, was incorporated as a city of the 
third class. 

Thanks to the enlightened and civic-minded generosity of the Gritman family, the original 
Carbondale city seal, created at the time of the City's incorporation in 1851, is today among the 
historic artifacts in the collections of the Carbondale Historical Society. 

P. C. Gritman's worth and usefulness to the community were attested to after Carbondale became 
a city when he was elected district attorney in the Carbondale mayor's court, succeeding George 
W. Perkins, the first official. His term was from 1856 to 1859, which was followed by two more 
terms, 1862-1865, 1869-1871. 

He was likewise city attorney for several terms and served on the City's Select and Common 
Councils. He was later elected for two terms, beginning in 1857, to represent Luzerne County in 
the Pennsylvania legislature. 

He readily attracted the interest and won the confidence of his colleagues in the state legislature 
and asserted himself by being regarded as the Democratic leader of the house, being named, 
during his second term, as a candidate for the speakership. 

An edifying and inspiring trait of P. C. Gritman's character was his intense and active interest in 
civic and national affairs. The opening of Richmond's hall, on the third floor of the Pascoe & 
Scurry building (southeast corner of Salem Avenue and Main Street) on January 25, 1856, was a 
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public event that was marked by a stirring and prophetic talk by P. C. Gritman. At that meeting, 
he repudiated the false story that was being circulated to Carbondale's disadvantage that the rich 
coal deposits here were about exhausted; and he rightly predicted that within a brief span of time 
a railroad would connect the City of Carbondale on the north with the Erie Railroad. 

During the Civil War, his patriotic spirit was shown, in September 1862, when he was named 
captain of the Luzerne Artillerists, a Carbondale state militia company of 50 men, that was called 
to Harrisburg when the commonwealth was invaded by the Confederates. 

On August 25, 1852, P. C. Gritman and Jane Ball, the eldest daughter of William and Mary Ann 
(Smith) Ball, who was bom on February 18, 1833 and who died on February 24, 1909, were 
married. The marriage, which was solemnized by Rev. O. E. Ward, Presbyterian minister from 
Dundaff, took place in the Ball house on Canaan Street, later the residence of the William 
Bowers family. 

Jane Ball’s father, William Ball, came to Carbondale in the 1820s from New York City with five 
other young men to erect the first engines on the Gravity Railroad planes out of Carbondale, Mr. 
Ball serving as the first engineer on Plane No. 1 when the road opened on October 9, 1829. For 
many years he served as the superintendent of motive power and the first master mechanic of the 
D&H Gravity Railroad. 

Philo and Jane Gritman were extraordinary archivists with a strong passion for the history of 
Carbondale. The Gritman collection of papers and documents at the Carbondale Historical 
Society and Museum is an important reference resource on the history of Carbondale in the 
nineteenth century, and references to volumes in the Gritman Collection are found throughout all 
of the volumes in this D&H series. 

P. C. Gritman died on February 10, 1903. The earthly remains of Philo and Jane Gritman are 
interred on the east bank of Welsh Hill in Carbondale's historic Maplewood Cemetery. 
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Gritman House, North Main Street, Carbondale, PA. The historic Gritman House is now the 
Scotchlas/Shifler Funeral Home at 62 North Main Street. 
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Overview 


The industrial revolution in America was bom on October 9, 1829, in Carbondale, 
PA, when the first cut of Delaware & Hudson Gravity Railroad coal cars, loaded 
with mass produced anthracite coal, headed up Plane No. 1 out of Carbondale for 
Honesdale and to market in New York City. 

Those cars, filled with anthracite coal from mines in Carbondale, traveled over 16 
miles of railroad tracks, made up of eight inclined planes and three levels, to 
Honesdale, where the coal was transferred into canal boats and hauled 108 miles, 
through the D&H Canal, to the Hudson River. 

Most of the coal that was sent through the D&H system in the course of the 
nineteenth century was shipped south on the Hudson River to the New York 
metropolitan market and to many ports on the Atlantic seaboard, north and south of 
New York. A large quantity of anthracite coal was also shipped up the Hudson 
River to Albany, and shipped through the Erie Canal to the American Midwest. 

The mining, manufacturing, and transportation system that became operational on 
that day between the anthracite mines of the Lackawanna Valley and the retail 
markets for that coal on the eastern seaboard and in the American Midwest was the 
product of enlightened entrepreneurial, technological, and managerial thought on 
the part of the officers, managers, directors, and employees of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company. That system, the first private sector million-dollar 
enterprise in American history, was, at the same time, the pioneer expression on 
this continent of mass production, a mode of production that would thereafter 
characterize industry in America and around the world. 

Mass production, the revolutionary engine that made it possible for the D&H to 
launch its mining, manufacturing, and transportation system in Carbondale on 
October 9, 1829, and to perpetuate that system well into the 20 th century, came into 
existence when it did and lasted for as long as it did because a body of employees 
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and managers, within the context of a community, of which both groups were a 
part, chose to work together for their mutual benefit and enrichment, to mass 
produce and market a commodity, and in so doing to implement the clearly 
articulated production and marketing objectives of “the company,” the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company. 

In this 24-volume work on the D&H,* we will (1) document the history of that 
mining, manufacturing, and transportation system, with a special focus on the rail 
lines of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company in northeastern Pennsylvania, 
from the opening of the D&H Gravity Railroad in 1829 to the anthracite coal strike 
of 1902; and (2) demonstrate that the history of that mining, manufacturing, and 
transportation system, the D. & H. C. Co., from 1829 to 1902, is, at the same time, 
not only an illustration of eight decades of fine tuning by the D&H of their mass 
production procedures and techniques but also a full-bodied expression and record, 
both from the point of view of the D&H and from the point of view of its 
employees, of the birth, development, and first maturity of the industrial revolution 
in America. 

This is a success story, directed by America’s pioneer urban capitalists, and 
implemented by them and the tens of thousands of men, women, and children who 
emigrated from Europe to the coal fields of northeastern Pennsylvania in the 
nineteenth century to work for and with the D&H and to start their lives over 
again. This is a success story that is important not only within in the context of 
local, state, and regional history but also within the context of American history. It 
is a compelling story. 


*The present volume focuses on The People: the D&H, the Community. Each of 
these 24 volumes will focus on one aspect of the history of the Delaware and 
Hudson railroad, from the opening of the Gravity Railroad in 1829 to the anthracite 
coal strike of 1902. Each volume will be an autonomous entity and published 
separately. 
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2101 

Immigration to the United States in the Nineteenth Century 

To begin, it is well that we take a quick look at emigration to America from Europe in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

From 1775 to about 1815, both America and Europe were so entangled in wars and political 
unrest that it was difficult for immigrants to leave Europe and equally difficult for them to enter 
the United States. About a quarter of a million people did come, however, during those years. 

America offered dazzling prospects for the immigrant. Leaving behind political unrest, 
depression, unemployment, epidemic, and famine, people from all over Europe came to 
America, the land of opportunity, lured here by freedom, opportunity, relatives, and jobs. In 
America, labor was scarce and wages were double or more the European rate, and good land cost 
about one-fourth what poor land cost in Europe. 

Beginning in the 1820s and 1830s, the small stream of arrivals from abroad to America turned 
into a torrent, and hopeful immigrants were drawn across the Atlantic by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

With the end of the Napoleonic wars in Europe, immigration to the United States increased to 
new levels. In the 1830s, about 60,000 a year, then 80,000, then 100,000, and by the late forties, 
150,000 a year. In 1851, 400,000 arrived, and in 1854, the peak year, 427,833; in 1860, 141,000. 

Between 1815 and 1860, 5,000,000 persons came to the United States, over half of them from 
the British Isles, mostly from Ireland. The next largest contingent arrived from Germany, 
1,500,000. 

During the 1830s, arrivals from Ireland made up 44% of the total; from the German states, about 
30%. In the forties, the Irish rate reached 49 percent with the German rate about the same. 
105,000 Irish came in 1847; 221,000 in 1851, and the rate continued to rise for another five 
years. 

Between 1831 and 1840, immigration more than quadrupled to a total of 599,000. These 
included about 207,000 Irish, starting to emigrate in large numbers following Britain's easing of 
travel restrictions, and about 152,000 Germans, 76,000 British, and 46,000 French, constituting 
the next largest immigrant groups of the decade. 

Between 1841 and 1850, immigration nearly tripled again, totaling 1,713,000 immigrants, 
including at least 781,000 Irish, 435,000 Germans, 267,000 British, and 77,000 French. 
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The Irish, driven by the Potato Famine (1845-1849), emigrated directly from their homeland to 
escape poverty and death. Before 1845 most Irish immigrants were Protestants. After 1845, Irish 
Catholics began arriving in large numbers, largely driven by the Great Famine. In the 1840s, 
almost half of America’s immigrants were from Ireland alone. Typically impoverished, these 
Irish immigrants settled near their point of arrival in cities along the East Coast. Between 1820 
and 1930, some 4.5 million Irish migrated to the United States. 

The failed revolutions of 1848 brought many intellectuals and activists to exile in the U.S. 

Before 1875, mine workers in the anthracite region were primarily English, Scottish, Welsh, 
Irish, and German. The sons of these miners worked in the mines during their youth, but many 
either eventually left the industry, moving to larger towns in the area and taking non-mining 
jobs, or moved upwards within the industry's ranks, to supervisory positions. 

Slavic immigrants first began to settle in the anthracite region in the 1860s. They represented a 
new source of unskilled labor, capable of replacing the sons of earlier miners and workers who 
had abandoned labor in the mines. Farming improvements in Southern Europe and the Russian 
Empire created surplus labor. Young people between the ages of 15 to 30 were predominant 
among newcomers. This wave of migration, constituting the third episode in the history of U.S. 
immigration, may be better referred to as a flood of immigrants, as nearly 25 million Europeans 
made the long trip. Italians, Greeks, Hungarians, Poles, and others speaking Slavic languages 
made up the bulk of this migration; 2.5 to 4 million Jews were among them. 

Between 1850 and 1930, about 5 million Germans migrated to the United States, peaking 
between 1881 and 1885 when a million Germans settled primarily in the Midwest, where they 
bought farms or congregated in such cities as Milwaukee, St. Louis and Cincinnati. In the 
national census of 2000, more Americans claimed German ancestry than any other group. 

Between 1820 and 1930, 3.5 million British and 4.5 million Irish entered America. 

After 1880, larger steam-powered oceangoing ships replaced sailing ships, which resulted in 
lower fares and greater immigrant mobility. 

Given below are two very interesting tables from Wales in America Scranton and the Welsh, by 
William D. Jones. In the first, the numbers for emigration to America from Great Britain, for 
the period 1820-1950 are presented; in the second the numbers of foreign bom residents of 
Scranton for the period 1870-1920 are presented. Here are those two tables: 
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British Emigration to the United States, 1820-1950: 
William D. Jones, p. 249: 


1 BRITISH EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1820-1950 



Wales 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Not 

specified 

1820-1830 

170 

15,837 

3,180 

54,338 

8,302 

1831-1840 

185 

7,611 

2,667 

207,381 

65,347 

1841-1850 

1,261 

32,092 

3,712 

780,719 

229,979 

1851-1860 

6,319 

247,125 

38,331 

914,119 

132,199 

1861-1870 

4,313 

222,277 

38,769 

435,778 

341,537 

1871-1880 

6,631 

437,706 

87,564 

436,871 

16,142 

1881-1890 

12,640 

644,680 

149,869 

655,482 

168 

1891-1900 

1901-1910 

1911-1920 

1921-1930 

1931-1940 

1941-1950 

10,557 

17,464 

13,107 

13,012 

735 

3,209 

216,726 

388,017 

249,944 

157,420 

21,756 

112,252 

44,188 

120,469 

78,357 

159,781 

6,887 

16,131 

388,416 

339,065 

146,181 

220,591 

13,167 

26,444 

67 

Total 

89,603 

2,753,443 

749,905 

4,618,552 

793,741 


Source: R. T. Berthoff, British Immigrants in Industrial America, p. 5. 


From that table we learn that 

• The largest number of British emigrants to America in the period 1820-1950 were Irish, 
4,618,552; with the second largest number of emigrants from England, 2,753,443; the 
third, Scotland, 749,905; and the fourth, Wales, 89,603. 

• The peak years for emigration from Wales were 1901-1910; from England, 1881-1890; 
from Scotland, 1921-1930; from Ireland, were 1851-1860. 
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Two additional tables, both of which reference the City of Scranton and the Foreign-bom 
population of Scranton, are given in William D. Jones, p. 255: 

7 SCRANTON: POPULATION, 1860-1980 


1860 

9,209 

1870 

35,092 

1880 

45,890 

1890 

75,215 

1900 

102,026 

1910 

129,867 

1920 

137,783 

1930 

143,433 

1940 

140,405 

1950 

125,536 

1960 

110,786 

1970 

102,699 

1980 

87,370 


Source: United States Censuses, 1860-1980. 


8 SCRANTON: FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, 1870-1920 


Born in 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

Wales 

4,177 

3,616 

4,890 

4,621 

4,137 

2,714 

England 

1,444 

1,558 

3,065 

3,692 

3,022 

2,313 

Ireland 

6,491 

6,772 

8,343 

7,193 

5,302 

3,365 

Scotland 

366 

301 

576 

576 

557 

480 

Germany 

3,056 

3,153 

5,587 

5,363 

4,325 

2,612 

Italy 

7 

12 

367 

1,312 

3,549 

3,433 

Russia 

7 

37 

488 

3,181 

8,568 

5,363 

Austria 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,184 

2,863 

Hungary 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,214 

888 

Poland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,276 

Others 

339 

408 

2,257 

3,035 

1,264 

1,280 

Total Foreign Born 

15,887 

15,857- 

25,573 

28,973 

35,122 

28,587 


Source: United States Censuses, 1870-1920. 
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From Table 8 we learn that the three largest foreign-bom populations in Scranton in 1870 were 
bom in Ireland, Wales, and Germany; in 1880, Ireland, Wales, and Germany; in 1890, Ireland, 
Germany, and Wales, in 1900, Ireland, Germany, and Wales; in 1910, Russia, Ireland, and 
Germany; in 1920, Russia, Italy, and Ireland. 

Referencing those two tables, we learn some very interesting facts about the population of 
Scranton for the period 1870-1920. We leam, for example, that 

—in 1870, the population of Scranton was 35,092, which included 15,887 foreign bom persons, 
with the four largest foreign-bom groups being from Ireland, Wales, Germany, and England. 

—in 1880, the population of Scranton was 45,890, with included 15,857 foreign-bom persons, 
with the four largest foreign-bom groups being from Ireland, Wales, Germany, and England. 

—in 1890, the population of Scranton was 75,215, which included 25,573 foreign-bom persons, 
with the four largest foreign-bom groups being from Ireland, Germany, Wales, and England. 

—in 1900, the population of Scranton was 102,026, which included 28,973 foreign-bom persons, 
with the five largest foreign-bom groups being from Ireland, Germany, Wales, England, and 
Russia. 

—in 1910, the population of Scranton was 129,867, which included 35,122 foreign-bom persons, 
with the eight largest foreign-bom groups being from Russia, Ireland, Germany, Wales, Italy, 
Austria, England, and Hungary. 

—in 1920, the population of Scranton was 137, 783, which included 28,587 foreign-bom persons, 
with the eight largest foreign-bom groups being from Russia, Italy, Ireland, Poland, Austria, 
Wales, Germany, and England. 


The numbers presented in Table 8 tell an interesting story. In the period 1870-1890, the primary 
foreign-bom groups in Scranton were the Irish, the Welsh, the German, the English, and the 
Scottish. Beginning in 1890, foreign-bom persons from Italy and Russia establish a presence in 
Scranton of those two national groups, the numbers in which increase dramatically in 1900, 
1910, and 1920. In 1910 and 1920, significant numbers of persons bom in Austria, Hungary, and 
Poland were present in the population of Scranton. 

What those numbers show for Scranton about foreign-bom persons in the population for the 
period 1870-1920 is, to a high degree, true for most of the communities in the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Valleys in the same time period. That is to say, if the primary foreign-bom groups in 
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Scranton in the period 1870-1890 were the Irish, the Welsh, the German, the English, and the 
Scottish, the same can be said for Carbondale in the same period (i.e., the primary foreign-born 
groups in Carbondale in the period 1870-1890 were the Irish, the Welsh, the German, the 
English, and the Scottish). 

There are, to be sure, exceptions to such perspectives. In Eynon, for example, the number of 
persons there in the period 1870-1890 who were bom in Wales, in all probability, was greater 
than the number of persons there who were bom anywhere else. 

The same is true for Carbondale with regard to the numbers for persons born in Italy. Beginning 
in the 1890s and continuing through 1920, the number of persons there who were bom in Italy 
was, in all probability, greater than any of the countries in Great Britain or Germany. 

Similarly, in Simpson and Forest City, the numbers of foreign-bom persons in those two 
communities from Russia, Austria, Hungary, and Poland were surely higher than for any other 
national groups. 

The important point is this: the numbers for Scranton provide a general perspective on the 
population in the other communities in the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys. 

A very high percentage of those foreign-bom persons who came to the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Valleys, throughout the nineteenth century and much of the first half of the twentieth 
century worked either in the mines or on the railroads, the two primary industries in those valleys 
at the time. The jobs available in the mines and on the railroads, it must be recalled, were the 
primary magnets that attracted those hundreds of thousands of persons to the anthracite coal 
fields of northeastern Pennsylvania from all over Europe. 

One of the first sites that many of these immigrants to America, via New York City, was the 
Statue of Liberty, which arrived in America from France in 1885. In the Carbondale Advance, 
May 2, 1885, p. 3, we find the following article about the Statue of Liberty: 

“Liberty Enlightening the World. / This new Wonder of the World, which is now being loaded 
on the French transport Isere for shipment to this country, is the largest statue in the world. Some 
idea of its magnitude may be obtained from the fact that forty persons found standing room 
within the head. A six-foot man standing on the level of the lips only just reached the eyebrow. 
While workmen were employed on the crown of her head they seemed to be making a huge 
sugar caldron, and they jumped with ease in and out the tip of the nose. Fifteen people might sit 
round the flame of the torch, which elevation can be reached by a spiral staircase within the 
outstretched arm. / The London Daily News, in speaking of it says: ‘It is out and away the largest 
statue of modem times. The Colossus of Rhodes was nothing to it. It could carry the ‘Bravaria’ 
or the ‘Hermann’ in its arms. It towers to the skies from the yard of the Rue de Chazelles, where 
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it has been eight years in construction, and the view from its coronet sweeps clear of the six story 
houses and beyond the walls of Paris.’ / The weight of the stupendous statue is 440,000 pounds, 
of which 176,000 pounds are copper and the remainder wrought-iron. It is expected to arrive in 
New York about the 25 th of May, where it will be erected on Bedloe’s Island, this being the 
location selected for it by Gen. W. T. Sherman, who was appointed by the President to make the 
selection. When placed in position it will loom up 305 feet above tide water, the height of the 
statue being 151.2 feet, that of the pedestal 91 feet, and foundation 52.10 feet. / This imposing 
statue, higher than the enormous towers of the great Brooklyn Bridge or the steeple of Trinity 
Church, which is the loftiest in the city of New York—higher, in fact, than any of the colossal 
statues of antiquity—by its rare artistic proportions, as well as by its stupendous dimensions, will 
add another to the Wonders of the World. A word should be said of its artistic merit. The pose, 
stride, and gesture, with its classic face, are pronounced perfect; the drapery is both massive and 
fine, and in some parts is as delicate and silky in effect as if wrought with a fine chisel on the 
smallest scale. / The conception and execution of this great work are due to the great French 
sculptor, M. Bartholdi, who has devoted eight years of his life and most of his fortune to this 
great work, and whose generous impulses, which must be on a scale commensurate with this 
noble work, prompted him to make such a gift to the United States. The committee in charge of 
the construction of the base and pedestal for the reception of this great work are in want of funds 
for its completion, and have prepared a miniature statuette, an exact counterpart of the original, 
six inches in height, the figure being made of bronze, the pedestal of nickel silver, which they are 
now delivering to subscribers throughout the United States for the small sum of $ 1 each. Aside 
from its being a lasting souvenir of this colossal statue, it will ornament our homes and bear 
testimony that we have contributed to the completion of one of the grandest works of modem 
times. All remittances should be addressed to Richard Butler, Secretary American Committee of 
the Statue of Liberty, No. 33 Mercer St., New York. The committee are also prepared to furnish 
a model, in the same metals, twelve inches in height, at $5 each, delivered. / We feel assured our 
people will be only too eager to testify their grateful sense of the friendliness of this 
magnanimous offer on the part of the French people, and to reciprocate the kindly and liberal 
sentiments in which it originated, by thus aiding in an active prosecution of the labors that may 
be required to give the statue an appropriate base and pedestal. Now is the time to do it. Whoever 
wishes to have the honor and pleasure of contributing to the erection of the grandest statue of any 
age, to say nothing of the sentiment that should be welcomed and encouraged, must act 
promptly, for the money will be raised as sure as the sun rises. Every subscriber sending $1 will 
be supplied with a miniature counterpart of this great and imperishable statue of / ‘LIBERTY 
ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.’ ” (Carbondale Advance, May 2, 1885, p. 3) 
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The Labor Force 

Who were the people who worked in the mines and on the railroads in the nineteenth century in 
the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys? 

In an excellent article on that question, titled “Slice of Life,” by Marybeth Van Winkle that was 
published in Volume 12, No. 4 of The Searcher, Newsletter of the Genealogical Research 
Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, that very question is answered for the borough of Old 
Forge. 

In introducing that article, Van Winkle says: 


Slice of Life 

SETTING THE STAGE 

Old Forge is a small place, yet it embodies the spirit of 
cooperation and integration that has long been held as 
an American ideal. It has formed a backdrop for struggles 
and triumphs from colonial times all the way up to the 
present. It has been home to Native Americans, New 
England Yankees, southern Pennsylvania colonists, and 
waves of Welsh, German, English, Irish, Italian, Polish and 
Carpathian immigrants. And everyone who tried hard 
enough has been able to carve out his niche in life, even if 
it meant using Old Forge as the basis for a successful career 
elsewhere. 

Old Forge, as Van Winkle states above, “has been home to Native Americans, New England 
Yankees, southern Pennsylvania colonists, and waves of Welsh, German. English. Irish. Polish 
and Carpathian immigrants [emphasis added].” 
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In her article, Van Winkle describes those waves of immigrants. What she says for Old Forge is 
essentially true for all of the communities in the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys, and we 
present here, therefore, Van Winkle’s very interesting findings for Old Forge, seeing that 
community as a microcosm of the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys in the nineteenth century 
from the point of view of immigration from Europe to the coal fields of northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Marybeth Van Winkle, pp. 6-7, 10-15: 
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QFFTOWORKWEGO 

Coal became increasingly important not just to the local 
residents. It became a source of heat throughout the nation 
but even more importantly, it powered the “iron horses"which 
were rapidly becoming a popular mode of travel During the 
Civil War, miners were often exempted from military service 
because of the need for coal to fire up munitions plants and 
to fuel the trains which were used to transport troops and 
supplies. 

Families such as the DRAKEs became wealthy because of 
the deposits on their land. The Thomas SMITH estate owned 
the mineral rights to valuable coal deposits located on the 
late Doctor's holdings. The financier, Moses TAYLOR bought up 
land and mineral rights throughout the Lackawanna Valley, 
conveyi ng some of them to the U nion Coal Co mpany. 

The TAYLOR Breaker, which was owned by the Union 
Company was one of the first to be built in the area. In iB56 r 
three shafts were sunk with the combined production capacity 
of 100,000 tons per year. Unfortunately, the breaker was 
destroyed by fire the following year. The Union Coal Company 
sold the property to the Steuben Coal Company for $300,000 
and the new shaft opened in August of 1867. In 1868, the first 
regular shipment of coal was sent from the breaker. 

In 1864, the Carbon Hill Colliery opened. In 1872, the Sibley 
Breaker began operations. The #13 Breaker started operations 
in 1876, and in 1882, the DUNN U 1 JERMYN Breaker opened. 
Other breakers that followed in quick succession were the #2 
Old Forge, the CONNELL Breaker, the #2 JERMYN Breaker and 
the AUSTIN Breaker. 

With the mines going at full capacity, there was a need 
for workers. The first of the "new" residents, those not part of 
Old Forge's pioneering past, were most generally Welsh, Irish, 
Scottish and English, German and even a few Swiss. 

By 1870, the first step in the evolution of the character of 
Old Forge had begun. As is almost always the case, people 
who made the dramatic decision to abandon their native 
lands forever and come to the United States, did not do so 
without careful consideration of their options. 

THE WELSH, THE ENGLISH, AND THE SCOTS 

The United Kingdom, which included Scotland, Wales, 
England, and most reluctantly, Ireland, sent many immigrants 
to the mining areas of the United States, There were mines of 
many types in Scotland, Wales and England. In fact, the old 
name Britain, was derived from the deposits of tin that were 
mined there. Many Scots were coal miners as were the Welsh. 
Some mining was also done in parts of England, including 
Yorkshire. 

Conditions for miners and their families in the UK were 
deplorable, In Scotland, miners were perceived as almost a 
sub-dass and had few rights or privileges. As was the case in 
many places, they were locked into their position in society 
and had no chance of upward mobility. 

The Welsh miners also endured unthinkable conditions 
although not quite as bad as those in Scotland. Among both 
groups there were skilled miners, foremen of one sort or 
another, and engineers as well as laborers,. 

As was previously noted in the Mioooka Issue, {The Searcher 


Volume 12, Issue 2 & 3) workers were often recruited by 
mining and railroad companies to come to the United States 
to work. While the advertisements may have been grossly 
misleading, even the marginal living in the Pennsylvania 
coalfields was an improvement over some of the conditions 
the miners and their families endured in the Old Country, 

A benefit to settling In Lackawanna Township was that the 
concept of company towns and company stores never got 
off the ground. Unlike those miners in more southerly areas 
such as Schuylkill and Carbon counties, the miners in this 
area were never consigned to owe their souls to the company 
store. There were too many alternatives, in Old Forge itself and 
in neighboring towns and villages for such operations to be 
profitable for the coal barons. 

By 1880, there were large populations of Welsh, Scottish and 
English in mining or related trades, or offering other types of 
services. Some of the Welsh heads of household were: 

John PHILLIPS, 36 P laborer 
John SANDERS, 25, miner 
John EDWARDS, 46, miner 
Thomas THOMAS, 40, miner 
Lewis JONES, 44, miner 
David JENKINS, 6b miner 
Thomas SAMUELS, 33, laborer 
Reese REESE, 44, restaurant 
Thomas JONES, 38, merchant 
David GRIFFIN, 25, miner 
William WATKINS, 44, miner 
W. B. JONES, 25, miner 
John GRIFFIN, 46, miner 
Chancey TUBBS, 45, laborer 
David HOWIE, 40, miner 
William PHILLIPS, 38, miner 
Joseph HOWELLS, 24, miner 
Thomas RAGE SON, 38, laborer 
Peter HARRIS, 33, miner 
Thomas HARRIS, 29, miner 
Evan TRAVIS, 36, laborer 
Thomas HODGE, SO, miner 
Thomas DJAMES, 42, miner 
John K, EVANS, 29, miner 
William GRIFFITHS, 30, miner 
Thomas GRIFFITHS, 32, miner 
Samuel SHELDON,42, miner 
John JONES, 34, miner 
William WILLIAMS. 28, miner 
William DAVIS, 39, merchant 
Reese WILLIAMS, 39 r miner 

It was not until the end of the 19 llil century that the Welsh 
began adopting surnames. Prior to that time, a person 
would be known by a phrase, such as Llewelyn ap Reese ap 
Idris, meaning Llewelyn, son of Reese, son of Idris. With the 
adoption of surnames, following the pattern of basing them 
on the paternal parent's given name, many of the Welsh not 
only had surnames more recognizable as given names, but 
sometimes had both the same given and surname, such as 
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Reese REESE, 

The English were also fairly well represented in the new 
population mix in Old Forge, 

Richard THOMAS 49 r laborer 
John HAYES, 37, miner 
Matthias CLEMENS, 37, laborer 
Thomas RUNDLE, 41,miner 
Sam Wl HINGE Ft, 46, miner 
George WINTERBUKN, 34,miner 
William WILLIAMS, 35, miner 
John RICHARDSON, 47, laborer 
Mary COURTNEY, 35, widow 
John YATES, 59, miner 

The Scots heads of household follow: 

Samuel MCDIOWELL, miner 
James GALBRAITH, shoemaker 
John SIMON, miner 
William ROBINSON, miner 
David BLYTHEminer 
William ANDERSON, weigh master 
Edwin MILLER, miner 
Anthony BROWNING, miner 
Thomas CRANSTON, miner 
John MCDONNELL, engineer 
James ADAMS, laborer 
John COOK, miner 
John HAILSTONE, miner 
William WHITE, miner 
Thomas GUNWELLI, miner 
Alex LAUREL, shaft superintendent 
John WHITE, engineer 
Aaron YOUNG, miner 
Peter FARRY, powder maker 

Like the pioneer generations in Old Forge, most of the 
Scots, English and Welsh followed Protestant religions. Most, 
if they did not attend the oldest church in the area, "The Old 
Brick Church 4 ' which is located at the MARCY cemetery, now 
within the boundaries of Duryea, initially had to worship at 
churches of their faiths in the neighboring communities, by 
1&S7, the Nebo, or now. United Church of Christ had been 
established, Both Methodist churches in Old Forge, the First 
Methodist on Harrison Street and the Stewart Memorial, were 
established in 1902. The Lackawanna Presbyterian Churchy 
called "Bill Reap's Church," was incorporated in 1903 but the 
congregation was absorbed into the Moosic Presbyterian 
Church and the property was converted for commercial use. 

THE SWISS 

A significant number of workers came from Switzerland, 
There was, in the past, a much larger wave of Swiss 
immigration in the colonial and Revolutionary periods and 
the early 19 lh century. These Swiss were generally Mennonites 
and Anabaptists who were fleeing religious persecution. 

Most entered through the Port of Philadelphia and originally 
populated areas in southern Pennsylvania, as well as points 


west in Ohio and later, Indiana. 

In the mid and late 19 |h century, about 200,000 Swiss left 
their country for both political and economic reason*. After the 
Swiss government adopted a Constitution in 1B4B r there were 
many factions who disagreed upon the role of government in 
the affairs of its citizens. Some factions wanted free enterprise 
with no government involvement. Others wanted government 
regulation. Some wanted a return to rule by the aristocracy 
with little, if any, input from the average citizen. Some wanted 
a loose confederation of cantons. Others wanted an end to 
the cantons and a Swiss nation united under a single federal 
government. All of this political wrangling did little for the 
majority of Swiss nationals, since they derived no benefit from 
It. 

It is difficult to research the origins of 19 tfl century Swiss 
immigrants because passports were only issued later in the 
century and some* particularly the indigent, were shipped off 
to America with no records and an attitude of "good riddance." 
The points of departure were most likely either Bremen, in 
Germany, or Le Havre in France. Most of those arriving in 
the United States at this time became either laborers or 
miners. However, like many other groups, they used their 
opportunities to created chain of immigration, bringing others 
from their families here, or to establish themselves in more 
lucrative positions. 

The 1870 census lists 
A. WESENFLUH, laborer 
M. WESENFLUH, laborer 
Peter WINKLER, employee of the powder mill. 

By 1 BSD, the population of Swiss residents in Old Forge had 
increased dramatically: New residents were 

Conrad ZOOCH, laborer 

Jack BAUGGER, miner and wife Margaret and son Adolf 

Michael HOOZE, miner, brother-in-law of the above 

Peter SCHIELD, laborer, and wife Lena and children John and 
Anna 

Sylvester BEIRGET, laborer, and wife, Margaret, and sons 
Frederick and John 

Andrew MGZET, sick, and wife Catherine, and children Sarah, 
Dare, Caroline, John and William 

Henry HOLBERT, laborer, and wife Anne, and children John, 
Henry, Casper^ Michael, Annabelfeand Caroline 

Casper WE I BEL, laborer and wife Margaret, and children John, 
Casper, Michael Harry and Margaret 

Jonathan BERGEN, laborer, and wife, Margaret and son, 

William, 

Peter BAN BURGER, laborer, and wife Catherine, and daughters 

tixtiauedonpage J 0 
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Elizabeth, Emma and Margaret. 

Peter BAN BURGER, laborer, and wife Margaret and son John. 

Frederick WRAUDER, laborer and wife Annie and children 
Albert, Alisa, Emma and Adolph 

John WESENFLUH, hotelkeeper, and wife Ann, and children 
Louisa and Annette. 

Edward 017, miner 

Michaei MICHARD, laborer 

John WEI BEL, laborer, and wife Margaret and children John, 
Margaret, Louis and Laura 

Casper ABPLANALR miner 

Jacob STUMP miner, and wife Caroline and children John and 
Annie 

John FAHN, laborer, and children Casper. Margaret and Annie 

Michael KOHLER, laborer, and wife, Ernestine and children, 
John, William, Emma and Alice 

John LENTHOLDand wife Margaret, and children, Heindrick, 
Charles, Casper, Margaret, Caroline and Frank 

Casper FRANKFORT, laborer, and wife Annie and children, 
Casper, John, Henry and Anthony. 

Claude KQSAMADlSAN, laborer, and wife Belinda 

A WESENFLUH, laborer, and wife Hannah, and children Edward 
and Sarah 

Peter ABPLANALP, miner, and wife Cathy and children, John, 
Edward and Anne 

THi GERMANS 

Many of the same conditions that caused an increase in 
Swiss immigration also caused a large number of Germans 
to leave their homeland. The 19 lh century was a period in 
which efforts were being made, as they were in Switzerland, 
to unite the German states under a single government. Many 
agreed that this was necessary to insure Germany's place 
in the rapidly industrializing world. Others decried the loss 
of individual Identity associated with Bavaria or Prussia, 
for example, if they were absorbed into a larger political 
entity.fOn the census, many immigrants from Germany 
identified their individual states rather than the unified 
country of Germany as their homeland.) 

Two wars, the Austro-Prussian War in 1866 and the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1S71-72, drained the German people, 
causing widespread poverty and suffering. There were crop 
failures, high rents, unfair inheritance ta*es and inflation, all 


burdening the average person. By 1880, many German families 
had found their way to Old Forge, where there was work to be 
had. Among them were: 

Joseph GROCKE, shoemaker, Prussia, and wifeTareka, and 
children Joseph, George, Mi mi and Brednach 

Henry SC HOE BE R, laborer, Germany, and wife Etta and 
children, Elmira and Oda 

Jacob SMITH, laborer, Prussia and wife, Mary and children, 
John, Louis, Annie, Peter, Joseph and Mary 

Frederick REPR farmer, Prussia, and wife Elizabeth {Bavaria) 
and children 

William, Sarah Joseph, and CharFes with mother-in-law 
Ernestine. 

Lesh DORFFMAN, niece of the above, Baden-Baden 

Joseph NOLKE, laborer, Prussia, and wife Elizabeth and 
children Frank, Mary and Ferdinand 

John KELLER, laborer, Germany and wife Jane and children 
John, Frederick, Francis and Mary 

Jacob BUSH, carpet maker, Prussia, and wife Catherine and 
sons John and Nicholas 

Caroline GABLE, widow, Germany and sons Randolph and 
Augustus 

Jacob BOOTH, laborer, Germany 

Augustus FISCHER, miner, Hanover, and wife Sabina and 
children Wi I helming and Christopher 

Nicholas WOELKNER, farmer, Hesse-Darmstadt, and wife 
Elizabeth and children Christopher and Nicholas. 

George MESMIT1NG, miner, Hesse-Darmstadt, and wife Mary, 
and children George, Joseph and John 

John SEABED, laborer, Germany and wife, Annie and children 
Maggie, Nathan and Henry 

Francis DEMUTH, miner, Germany and brother Otto, laborer 

Peter SNE1DER, miner, Prussia, and wife Maggie and children, 
George, Lizzie, Joseph and Mary 

Martin BOLEN, laborer, Baden-Baden, and wife Louisa and 
children Annie and John. 

Philip HENSON, miner, Hesse-Darmstadt, and wife Catherine 
and children Henry, Elizabeth, William, Emma and Elfiie. 

Joseph BRiGG, miner, Germany, and wife Mary 
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Reed GOTTHEWELL wagon maker, Germany 

THE IRISH 

By any estimate, the Irish were the largest ethnic group 
fn Old Forge by the l370 r 5.They shared some of the same 
unfortunate conditions as the Swiss and Germans in their 
countries but also had been under the heel of an oppressive 
foreign government for hundreds of years, All uprisings had 
been swiftly and cruelly put down, Until the early I9 ft century, 
practicing their religion had been illegal under the Penal 
laws, They were obligated to support the state-recognized 
church and pay tithes to it, and their children, when sent to 
the “National Schools; were taught how to be "little English 
children." 

Their reason for coming went far beyond political or 
economic opportunities: it was a way to preserve their unique 
identity as Irishmen, ironically, by leaving their Irish homeland. 

Many of the names of Irish families in Old Forge were the 
same as those in Minooka.The Minooka people were primarily 
from Counties Mayo and Galway and it would appear that 
their neighbors in Old Forge were also largely from those 
regions. 

As early as 1870, there were MCHALEs and DURKlNs, and 
GALLAGHERS. There were both CONNOR and CONNORS 
families, John FALLON set about raising one of the largest 
families in the community, Lawrence HEALEY and William 
HA RAN were miners. John DEMPSEY was a driver. Martin 
MCCUE was a laborer and his neighbor John WALSH was a 
miner. Thomas MCDONNELL and Antony WALSH were laborers 
as were John MALONEY and Martin GOLDEN. Patrick MANLEY 
was a miner. Samuel GRAHAM, the patriarch of the family 
with the longest association with St. Lawrence 0 J Toole's 
Church, was a laborer. 

James JENNINGS, the father of the baseball player, Hughie 
JENNINGS, was a laborer when the family was living in Old 
Forge. "Squire" O'NEILL, the father of the famous baseball 
playing O'NEILLs, also lived in Old Forge when he first came to 
this country. 

There were also O'HARA's, and MCANDREWS, and BURKE'S, 
CON WAY s and LOFTUSes, There were MAUGHANs and 
MCCORMICK'S and RYAN's and CGYLE's. 

One of the most successful of the early Irish immigrant 
families was that of John and Catherine HAYES CORCORAN. 
John CORCORAN was born in England in about 1865- He came 
with his family to the United States when he was five years 
old. Like so many other children, there was no alternative bur 
for him to go into the mines at an early age. He was a slate 
picker, a driver and it was his good fortune to have moved up 
the managerial ladder to assistant superintendent and then 
superintendent of the Jermyn Mine. 

From among the couple's eight children, there were two 
doctors, teachers and Sr. Annette CORCORAN, IHM. The 
CORCORAN family is illustrative of the American dream in that 
an immigrant could achieve goals not possible in his country 
of origin while his children could surpass even his wildest 
dreams. 

By 1880, the Irish had become the dominant ethnic group 
in Old Forge and almost all of them were Catholics 
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THE ITALIANS 

There are only fragments of the 1890 census remaining, In 
1880, most of the residents of Old Forge were of old pioneer 
stock or of northern European origins. What a difference two 
decades made! Each page of the census shows BON ACUSE's 
TOMASETTI s, MARIANELLI's, CUSMANNOs, DAMIANOs and 
l LIUZZIO's, to name just a few. In fact, the population of Old 
Forge had almost quadrupled by 1900, and this was primarily 
due to the arrival of Italian and Eastern European immigrants, 
i Census records show that the 
earliest Italian residents began 
arriving in the mid-1 880 r s. As was 
stated In the centennial booklet 
for St. Mary of the Assumption 
Church, the new arrivals were 
mostly laborers and eventually 
many became miners, It was a far 
cry from their largely agricultural 
homeland, but the desire to 
succeed is documented in the 
many successful professionals 
who began their lives in Old 
Forge. 

Eugene CALOGERO 
remembered that whife most of 
the immigrant generation did 
not speak English upon arrival, 
they also did not share a common 
form of Italian with each other. Although not confined to the 
following three regions, most of the Italians were either from 
Calabria, Campania or Sicily, 

As a point of interest all three regions were once under 
the government of "The Two Sicilies." The kingdom was 
established in the Edict of Bayonne in 1808 and existed until 
1860, when the separate states of Italy were unified through 
the efforts of Garibaldi. 

In spite of political unity, it would be decades before a 
standard form of Italian would be spoken by most people. 

The people of southern Italy and Sicily spoke dialects that 
reflected the influences of early settlers and traders such as 
the Greeks. The Latin of the Romans was transformed through 
occupations by Arabic Saracens, the Normans, the French and 
the Spanish How the these influences were absorbed into the 
dialects of the regions varied, and consequently, many, who 
lived only a few hundred miles from each other in Italy, could 
not understand most of what was said in the house next door 
in Old Forge. 

Like every other imm igrant group, the Italians began 
moving to the United States for better opportunities. The 
people of southern Italy found themselves in a bind after the 
unification of the Italian states. They were placed under heavy 
tax burdens, which forced them to mortgage their lands, or 
lose them altogether. There were natural disasters, such as 



Holy card for Italfan immigrants 
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mudslides and floods and to compound this, there was also a 
stubborn blight on the grape vines, which destroyed countless 
acres of vineyards. The price of grain went low because of 
competition from US exports and the former citizens of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and many other Italians found 
themselves with no alternative but to cut their losses and 
leave the country. 

From among the Italian immigrants, there were many 
success stories. There were the CHERUNDOLQs, who produced 
not only a beloved teacher but also a famous professional 
football player. There was also iJ Babe*TQMASEXTl J another 
famous athlete. There were the singers Jack and Allen JONES 
Within a generation, numerous businesses were founded by 
Italian members of the community and their children were 
rapidly entering the professions. Like the CORCORAN family 
mentioned above, many of the Italian families did not look 
at pursuing an education and profession as optional; it was 
expected. 

Perhaps the best-known success story in Old Forge is that of 
the late Louis PAGNOTTI. His story Is of the type movies were 
made. Mr. PAGNOTTI was born in Old Forge. While still a child, 
his parents, Rosario and Marfa Gnazzo PAGNOTTI passed away 
His father died in a mining accident and his mother soon after. 

Left to his own devices, he was forced to raise himself. 

There were many charitable families with whom he lived as 
a guest and in one case, he spent the summer on someone's 
back porch because there was no room inside. The heads of 
these households were struggling immigrants themselves, yet 
they offered what they could to help the young orphan. The 
kindness and generosity of such people was never forgotten, 
however, and in their times of need, Mr, PAGNOTTI was there 
to help. 

Members of one family, who did not want to be identified, 
recalled Mr. PAGNOTTI with both affection and profound 
appreciation, The head of the house was diagnosed with 
an aortic aneurysm . In those days, the necessary surgery 
could only be performed in Philadelphia. Upon the return of 
the patient to Old Forge, Mr. PAGNOTTI visited. He took his 
friend's wife aside and asked how much they owed for the 
surgery, it was a substantial sum and she had already begun 
worrying about how she would pay the bill. Having acquired 
this information, Mr. PAGNOTTI picked up the telephone and 
made a phone call. He then turned to his friends and told 
them that It was all taken care of p And it was 

Mr. PAGNOTTI started out selling newspapers to support 
himself. He ran a candy store later, he took over the old 
Sullivan Mine in Prttston. It was said that the mine was flooded 
by the Susquehanna River. Mr. PAGNOTTI did not believe 
that and went down into the mine to investigate. He had 
the water pumped out and during his ownership, it never 
flooded again. He bought several mines, including the Harry 
"E" Mineral Springs and the Franklin Colliery in Wilkes-Barre. 
Eugene CALOGERO claimed that he kept half of Old Forge 
working with mining and building projects during the Great 
Depression. 

In time, he extended his business affairs to banking and 
became President of the Old Forge Bank. 

As he grew in prominence, Mr, PAGNOTTI also took an 
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interest in local politics. He served as a school director, and 
chairman of the borough council. He was elected Burgess in 
1929. 

Mr. PAGNOTTI was married to the former Mary TEDESCO. 
They had five children: Louis, Joseph, Mrs. Robert FIDATI, 
Sophia and Eleanor. He died in April of 1966. Few people in 
the borough (if any) have had such a lasting impact on the 
community and he was deeply mourned by all. 
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THE EASTERN EUROPEANS 

The immigration of Eastern Europeans into Old Forge 
began at about the same time as the arrival of the Italians, in 
the mid 1880's. While the historically uninformed might have 
perceived all of this population as a single ethnicity, the fact 
was that there were very distinct cultural differences among 
them. 

On the 1910 census, this differentiation was made very 
clear. A large number of people pointedly verified their place 
of origin as Galicia. Others claimed Russia. Still others, Austria, 
and then there were those who saw themselves as Slovakian. 
This is the same population that appeared in the 1880 # s and 
1890's in the "Queen City" of Olyphant. 

The Polish were a very distinct group, coming from the 
eastern and southern areas of what is modern Poland. They 
were largely Catholic, but as was the case in Olyphant, 
there was a Jewish population among them. Some of the 
people who perceived themselves as Austrian were, in fact, 
of other ethnicities, but were acknowledging the rule of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Some Ukrainians also considered 
themselves Galicians. 

On the other hand, another group, described as such for 
purposes of simplicity, were the Carpathians. This group 
included most Ukrainians, Russians, Hungarians, Romanians 
and Slovaks. There were vast differences among the cultures 
and languages of each individual ethnicity as well as in their 
particular religious customs. 

Initially, the Eastern European immigrants attended Sacred 
Heart in Scranton or Holy Rosary in Duryea. By 1900, however, 
there were far too many Polish residents in Old Forge to ignore 
the need for a church of their own. The Polish community did 
not have a great deal of money, but managed to purchase 
a plot of ground for their church. The church was named in 
honor of St. Stanislaus, the patron saint of Poland and the first 
Mass was celebrated at midnight on December 25,1903. 

In the early days of the church, visiting pastors served 
the community. Polish priests were at that time difficult to 
come by, and those who actually spoke Polish were even 
more scarce. As with the Italian immigrants, the church filled 
more than a religious role. It was often necessary for the 
parishioners to call upon their priest to translate or to advise in 
matters that seemed strange or foreign to them. 

Due to differences in language, custom and culture, 
however, the ethnic groups who were categorized as 
Carpathians wanted their own churches. Consequently, St. 
Michael's, St. Michael's Russian Orthodox and St. Nicholas 
Byzantine were built by followers of their particular rites. 

Most of the Eastern Europeans began life in America as 
miners or laborers. However, by the time the later immigration 
had occurred, there was an established school system in Old 
Forge and children were more likely to go to school for a 
number of years before venturing into the mines or into the 
garment factories which were becoming a presence in the 
community. 
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THE MELTING POT 

Initially, each new ethnic group more or less stuck 
together. The Irish were scattered throughout Old Forge but 
concentrated in the Third Ward near their church, as well 
as in Rendham and Barbertown. Many of the Polish settled 
in the Austin Heights section and other groups near their 
churches As time went on however, the people of the borough 
coalesced, united in times of crisis as well as occasions of joy. 
Within a generation, because everyone worked together and 
their children attended school together, a sense of identity 
evolved. Regardless of ethnicity, they were the people of Old 
Forge. 


Similarly, in the article by Phoebe E. Gibbons, titled “The Miners of Scranton”, that was 
published in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, Volume 55, Issue 330, November 1877, pp. 9lb- 
927, there are many very interesting details about the miners of Scranton in the 1870s, and their 
ethnic origins. The ethnic portrait of Scranton at the time, it can be argued, is a good indication 
of the ethnic portrait of a great many of the communities of the Lackawanna and Wyoming 
Valleys at the time. Our thanks to Henry J. Loftus, Jr., White Mills, PA, for making available to 
us a copy of this very interesting article. 

Given below are notes (facts, opinions, observations) from that article that we have been grouped 
together here under various subject heads, e. g. “The Welsh”. The material from Gibbons 
presented under these headings will help us to know and to understand the miners of Scranton, as 
miners, and also to see them as representatives of specific ethnic groups. 


The article by Ms. Gibbons begins as follows: 

“I spent recently some time at Hyde Park—a mining division of the youthful city of Scranton. 
Besides boarding in the family of an operative, I talked with citizens, from miners to ministers, 
and took notes of these conversations. Upon the information obtained the following article is 
founded.” 

Here are some of the observations of Phoebe E. Gibbons about 

SCRANTON / the ethnicity of its population 

—Scranton is not marked upon an 1851 map of the State of Pennsylvania; the village of 
Providence was. In 1860 the population of Scranton was 9,000; in 1870, it was 35,000. This very 
rapid increase was caused by the working of the immense coal beds which underlie the narrow 
valley of the Lackawanna, in which the city is situated. 
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—45% of the population of Scranton in 1870 is given as foreign, or 15,887. 

—The miners are almost all of foreign birth, the Irish being the most numerous, next the Welsh, 
then the Germans, and lastly the English and Scotch. Among the Welsh-speaking population 
there are, however, natives of Monmouthshire, not now a portion of Wales, but belonging to 
England. Among the miners there are some Pennsylvania Germans. With the exception of these, 
there is scarcely to be found at Scranton a native of this country working under-ground, either as 
miner or laborer. 

—The valley of the Lackawanna is only about two miles wide, and lies in the Moosic Mountains, 
a part of the Alleghenies. 

Here are some of the observations of Phoebe E. Gibbons about 

The Irish 

—Gaelic is extensively spoken by the Irish here 

—The Irish do not practice much domestic economy. On a long strike they have generally 
nothing laid by for the emergency. 

—In spite of the efforts of their clergy, the Irish still keep up wakes at funerals, watching the body 
of the dead. At Scranton, the Irish impoverish themselves by the train of carriages hired to attend 
funerals. 

—The Irish are fond of singing, dancing, and carousing. The saloons on Lackawanna Avenue 
have two rooms, the front one for drinking, the back for dancing and general amusement. 

—The Irish do not have a ball on Saint Patrick’s Day, considering it to be somewhat a 
desecration. 

—July 4 is kept with great zeal by the Irish. It is an outlet for the expression of their animosity to 
England. 

—When an Irish miner meets with a fatal accident in the mines, the Irish extend their care to the 
widow by setting up a little saloon, where she vends candy, pea-nuts, and various drinks. 


Here are some of the observations of Phoebe E. Gibbons about 

The Welsh 

—There are 7 churches in Scranton in which the services are in Welsh; there is a Welsh 
newspaper and a Welsh literary or scientific society. 

—The Welsh are Republicans almost to a man and equally Protestant; lovers of liberty, stubborn 
and enduring, not fickle. 

—The Welsh churches of Scranton belong to the three following sects: Independent or 
Congregational, Baptist, and Calvinistic Methodist. 
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—The Welsh here work more exclusively at mining than do the Irish and Germans. The 
Welshmen is the miner, who blasts and takes down the coal, while the Irishman loads it upon the 
cars, a certain number of car-loads forming his daily task. 

—Dancing is considered a heinous sin by the Welsh. 

—The Welsh have only one national holiday, Saint David’s Day, March 1. Christmas is a great 
day among the Welsh, and is observed by meetings of the Eisteddfod. These gatherings are 
literary and musical. 

—A physician says that most of the courtship of the Welsh is begun, and often finished, while 
walking the streets after church. The street is thronged on Sunday nights in Summer. At first, the 
young men walk behind, but after a while one step is quickened or the other is slackened, or 
both, and they come together, and form lively parties, until ten or after. Courtships are brief, and 
the marriages early and happy. I asked a Welsh acquaintance whether his son married young. 
“No, he didn’t marry young; he was twenty-three.” Says another, “Young women among the 
Welsh miners marry from eighteen to twenty-two. At the later age they are joked about being old 
maids.” 

—There is scarcely one in five hundred Welsh miners, men and boys, that does not wash all over 
in a tub of warm water when he comes home from his work, the general rule, before he eats his 
supper. He washes and then puts on clean clothes. The Welsh have three sets of clothes: one for 
work, one for evening, and another for Sunday. 

—Most of the recent Welsh emigrants, and those who are still poor and have large families, send 
their boys to work at the mine. But very few that have been in this country ten years are so poor 
as to be obliged to send them at an early age. 

—The Welsh miners who come to this country almost invariably bring one or two feather-beds. 
—Many of the Welsh belong to the following societies: Odd-Fellows, Foresters, Ivorites, Red 
Men, and the “Philanthropic Institution.” 

—No Welsh miner ever goes to the poor house. 

—Among the Welsh there is a considerable culture. In the Welsh Baptist Church at Hyde Park a 
society meets once a week for reading and debating. They read the Bible and discuss its history 
and geography. 

—The Welsh, without sectarian distinction, support the Philosophical Society at Hyde Park, its 
proceedings being in the Welsh language, and its meetings held every Saturday for eight months 
in the year. By voluntary contributions they are establishing a free library. Some of the Welsh 
miners also have considerable private libraries, of three hundred volumes and over. 


Here are some of the observations of Phoebe E. Gibbons about 

The Germans 

—The Germans generally have gardens, and plant things “by the signs.” Beans planted in the 
decline of the moon they do not think will take to the poles. 
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—The German is fond of hunting. He has a gun and a dog, and on a Sunday or other holiday, he 
goes hunting on the mountain. The Germans are fond, too, of fishing. 

—About two thirds of the Germans go to church on Sunday morning, and many visit the beer 
gardens in the afternoon with their wives and children. 

—German miners do not give their pay to the feminine head of family. 

—The German who can afford it sleeps in cold weather on one feather-bed and under another; if 
he can not, he sleeps on straw and under feathers. 

—The German’s house is a good one, painted or whitewashed. Germans cultivate flowers and 
vegetable gardens, principally worked by the women. 

—The Germans who work here are very rarely from the mining districts of Germany, but from 
the agricultural districts. 


Here are some of the observations of Phoebe E. Gibbons about 

Anthracite Mining 

-One-third of the coal is left by the miners for the support of the roof. 

—Miners’ wives generally hold the purse. As soon as he gets his pay and his fill of beer, the 
miner hands his wages to his wife, who makes all the purchases of the house and transacts the 
business of the family. The Welsh boys, too, hand their wages over to their mothers. 

—Boys’ wages in the breaker begin at thirty-five cents per day, and go up to seventy-five or 
eighty-five. A mule driver gets from seventy-five cents to a dollar. Even the little boys in the 
breakers are proud to receive their month’s wages, not to spend themselves, but to take home. 
—The upward path for a boy: slate picker to driver of one mule to driver of a team to a laborer to 
a full miner. To become a superintendent/boss was a distant object of ambition, like being 
President. 

—The Welsh miner breakfasts at about five or six o’clock on bread, butter, and tea. In a little tin 
can he carries his dinner of bread and cheese, perhaps with the addition of a bit of pie or cake, 
and in a tin bottle cold tea without milk. The Welsh never think of eating butter and cheese at 
once. 

—The Irish miner wants meat for his non-day meal. Rather than cheese, he will take a couple of 
boiled eggs. He carries milk in preference to tea. The Irish miner often owns a cow, geese. And 
ducks. When he has a lot, he raises potatoes and cabbage. 

—The German miner takes for his lunch bread and butter and perhaps a “chunk of sausage” and a 
piece of pie or cake. His tin bottle holds coffee. 

—The miner is paid monthly. 

—The miners do not often join the Freemasons. 

—Very seldom does a miner get to the poor-house, unless he is a drunkard. 

—When a miner meets with an accident in the mine, the men put in their hands and raise a little 
purse for him. They will divide their last dollar with a wounded comrade. 

—Suspension is the genteel name for strike among the men. 
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—The standard price paid to the miner in July, 1874, was ninety-three cents per car load. At this 
rate he could make about $3.50 per day for himself, and pay his assistant, or laborer, about 
$2.35. But before the breaking out of the rebellion the price of mining was a low as forty-five 
cents per car, or less than half the price of 1874. During the war so great was the demand for 
iron, and consequently for coal, that prices had raised by 1864 to $1.68 per car, not very far from 
double the present price, but payable, as it will be remembered, in greatly depreciated paper 
money. In spite of this fact, this was the miners’ flush time. I have been told that many were 
earning from $150 to $500 a month, and that some of these bought homes, and afterward 
increased their landed property. 

—The Miners’ Union, or Workingmen’s Benevolent Association—the W.B.A.—began here 
[Scranton], during the war, among the employes of the three great mining companies, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Company, and the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 


Ethnic Portrait of Carbondale, 1895-1896: 

Let’s take a close look at some of the introductory pages to the Carbondale City Directory 1895- 
1896 and see what we can learn about the ethnic composition of the City of Carbondale at that 
time. 


Carbondale 

City Directory. 

For 1895-96. 


IT8MSHRD BY 

TAYLOR’S DIRECTORY COMPANY, 

J. /AMES TAYLOR, Manacbr, 

TRIBUNK BUILDING, SCRANTON, PA. 


PRICE, $ 2 . 50 . 


Style. Arrangement and deargn of name* of 'hi* Directory entered accord¬ 
ing to Act of Congreaa in the year 185a, by J. Jatnca Taylor, 
in the Office of the Librarian of CongrcM at \Va*h- 
ingtvn, D. C., for Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 
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These two cemeteries 
are affiliated with 
Saint Rose of Lima 
Church, the majority 
of the parishioners of 
which were of Irish 
descent. 


English and 
Welsh Baptists 


Many members 
of English, 
Scottish and 
German descent. 


Welsh Presbyterians 


New York, Lake Erie and Western R. R.—L, C. Smith, super 
infcendent Jefferson Division; Homer G. Baker, freight and pas¬ 
senger agent; Charles W. Mellon ticket agent. 

New York, Ontario and Western Railroad—Superintendent 
Scranton Division, R. B, Williams; freight agent, T. If McAvoy; 
ticket agent Miss Bridget Flaherty. 

CEMETERIES, 

Maplewood Cemetery—Cemetery bet Robinson and Oak avs; 
F. J. Foster, president; H. B. Jadwin, vice-pros,; I. R. Davis, secre¬ 
tary; Joseph Birkett, treasurer; H. R. Wilbur, Charles Hines, direc¬ 
tors; J. H. Bagiev, superintendent; Chester Wright, sexton, 

—►New Catholic Cemetery—New Cemetery n Tenth av; William L 
Murray, sexton, 

—►Old Catholic Cemetery—Belmont c Robinson av. 


CHURCHES. 

-► Baptist—Bereati, Lincoln av c Church, Rev. T. E, Tepson, 
pastor; res. 33 Lincoln av. Deacons, P. S, Joslin, E. M. Peck, J 
O. Miles, C G, Avery; trustees, P, S, Jositn, E. M. Peck, J. Borst, 
J, O, Miles, Miles Gardner; clerk, P. S. Jo si in; treasurer, F. J. Col¬ 
well. Sunday Services* 10:30 a, m. and 7:30 p. m; mid-week ser¬ 
vices, Thursdays 7:30 p. m + : Y. P, S. C. E. meets Sundays 6:30 p, 
m.; Junior S, C. E. meets Sundays 4:00 p. m.; Sunday School at 
T2;oo m. 

Congregational—S, Church c Eighth av. Rev. Abram Jones, 
pastor, residence ^6 Eighth av. Trustees, T, D. Davis, D. P. Lewis, 
R- Lloyd; deacons, R. Lloyd, D. P, Lewis* A. Roemmelniever, 
clerk, D. W. Evans; treasurer, R. Lloyd, Sunday Services 10:30 
a. m. and 6 p. m.; Sunday School, 2 p. m.; Fellowship Meeting, 
Thursdays 7:30 p* m.: Bible Class, Tuesdays 8:30 p> m* 

Methodist Episcopal f First)—N Church n Salemn av. Rev. 
G. A, Place, Ph D. pastor, residence 76 Terrace. Trustees. 
Pierce Butler, president: Irving Davis, secretary; A. Fascoe, treaso¬ 
urer; H. B. Jadwin, S. S. Clark, D. Scurry, G W. Reynolds, 
T. C Robinson, W. E. Kirby. Sunday Services 10:30 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday School 12 m.; Epworth League, 6:30 p. m.: 
JPrayer meeting Thursday evenings 7:30. 

Presbyterian (First)—N Church n* Salem av. Rev* Qiarles 
Lee, pastor: residence 66 N Church: elders, C. E, Lathrop, R r Ott- 
man, S, Bolton, W. Male* T. B. Hoyt* H. H. Major; deacons* T. 
Milligan, P, H. Briggs* G. Norris,'N* Mohrs; secretary, H. G. 
Baker; Treasurer. T. P. H, Ravnor. Sunday Services 10:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. in.: Sunday School 12 m.; Y. P. S. C. E. 6:50 p. in.; 
weekly prayer meeting Thursday evenings 7:30. 

Presbyterian (Welsh)—S Church c Ninth av. Rev. William J. 
Lewis, pastor; residence 3Q S Church, Sunday Sendees 10:30 a. m. 
and 6 . m.; Sunday School 2 p, m + ; mid-week services Tuesdays 
7:3o p* m* 
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MISCELLANEOUS* 


Many parishioners of 
English, Scottish, and 
German descent 


St. Rose of 
Lima is widely 
regarded as n 
Irish Catholic 
church. 


-► Protestant Episcopal—Trinity, 58 River, Rev. E. J. Balsley, 
rector; residence 62 River, Senior Warden, C. R. Manville; Jun 
ior Warden, William Bowers; secretary, E* C Hamden; treasurer, 
J. F. Wheeler; vestrymen, Charles Burr, Thomas Orchard, 
J. Van den nark, N. L. Moon. Sunday Services 10:30 a. in., 7:30 p. 
m.; Sunday School, 12 m.; Ladies Aid Society, Wednesdays 3:00 
p. m.; Trinity Guild, Tuesdays 7:30 p, m.; Brotherhood St. 
Andrew, Tuesdays 8 p. 111. 

-►Roman Catholic-—(St. Rose De Lima), N Church opp Park pi, 
Rev. Thomas F. Coffey, rector ; residence 6 N Church. Assistants 
Rev. J. J. Curran and Rev. W. J. Nealon. Sunday services, 
first mass, 7:00 ; second mass, 8; third mass, 9:00 ; high mass, 10:30 
a. m.; Sunday School 2 :oo p. m. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The Daily Anthracite—Aitkcn Block, N Main c Salem av. Es¬ 
tablished 1894. R. J. Beamish, editor; L, Harper, city editor; W. 
D. Frank, business manager; J* S, E. Albright, telegraph opera¬ 
tor; |. N. Gelder, F. D. S. Collish, E. D. Owen, reporters. 

The Evening Herald—Herald Publishing Co, Proprietors, 2 
and 4 Sixth av. Established 1893. C. F. Mimn, editor; S + F. Car 
penter, business mgr. 

The Evening Leader—Leader Building, 15, 17, 19 S Main. Es¬ 
tablished 1872. C, E. Latbrop, W. B. Gritman, editors, W. M. La 
throp, city editor. 

The Carbon dale Advance and Jenny n Advocate—Advance es¬ 
tablished 1857: Advocate established 18S7; consolidated 1890. 
Published by Advance Publishing Co., office Leader Building, 15, 
17, 19 S Main. 

PARKS ANft PARK ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alumni Park—North of Carbondale Traction GTs. power house 
r. Mayfield yard N. Y. O. & W. R, R. 

Anthracite Park—Belmont, Simpson. 

Memorial Park—Located bet Park pi and Sixth av. and Main 
and Church. Open from May i, to November i, Sexton, 
Richard Udy; florist, John Wade, 

Municipal Park—Surrounding Municipal Building Main opp 
Memorial Park. Open from May 1 to November 1. Sexton, 
Richard Udy; florist, John Wade. 

Memorial Park Association, organized 1884, and Municipal 
Park Association, organized 1895. President, E. E. 
Hendrick; secretary and treasurer, f. M. Alexander; representa¬ 
tives, J. M. Alexander, A. W, Daley, Josiah Van Dermark; commis¬ 
sioners C. E, Spencer, F. W. Mills. Meetings at the call of sec¬ 
retary. 

INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 

Carbondale Electric Light, Heat and Power Co—Incorporated 
1886, Capital 850,000. President, Edward Clarkson; vice-presi¬ 
dent, E. W, Mills; secretary, G. A. Herberts; treasurer, Joseph 
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English, 

Scottish, 

German 


English, Scottish, 
German, Welsh 


2 4 MIS CE t LA N ECUS. 


Weston Mill Company, of Scranton, Pa—Established 1864, 
Carbon dale branch, 44 River. Edwin C. Harden, manager* 

Van Bergen & Co, Ltd.—Established 1833. Incorporated 1884. 
Capital stock §150,000. Chairman, G. L. Dickson; secretary, 
and treasurer, J. B, Van Bergen, 

SECRET SOCIETIES, BENEFICIAL AND FRATER¬ 
NAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

* Masonic* 

Carbomlale Lodge, No. 249—Meets on the first Wednesday of 
cadi mouth at Masonic hall. M., John VE Edwards; $. W„ J. B, 
Vannan, Jr, J, W., Henry Carter; treasurer, S. A. McMullen; 
secretary, H. H. Wilbur. 

Eureka Lodge, R* A, M., Chapter ly 9—fleets on the last Friday 
of each month at Masonic hall. H. P., Charles Morris; K., S A 
McMnllen; secretary, J. B. Vannan, Jr.; treasurer, Robert Carter. 

Palestine Commandery t No. 14, K. T.—Meets on the first 
I 1 riday of each month at Masonic hall. E. C*, G. M. Patterson ; G, 
W. H. Hollenbeck: C J*, Henry Carter: recorder, PL EL Wilbur. 

-► I. 0 , 0 . F* 

Lackawanna Encampment, No. 16, I. O* O* F*— Meets second 
and fourth Fridays of each month 7:30 p. m.. C P., William 
Masters; S* W., Henry Myers: J* W, T C F, Masters; H. R, 
William Hughes: scribe, L R- Price: treasurer, James Copeland, 

Olive Leaf Lodge, No, 156, I. O. 0 * F.-—-Meets every Monday 
evening. N. G., L B. Shannon; V. G., $< A. Purdy; secretary, 
J. B, Ridholls; treasurer, J. G* Miles* 

Grand Army of the Republic 

William H. Davis Post, 187—Meets second and fourth Wed¬ 
nesdays of each month at I. O. O. F. hall. Commander, E. L 
Inch; sr, vice-commander, A. W. Daily: jr. vice-commander, 
William Blake; quartermaster, John Kelly'; adjutant, W. D. Tones; 
chaplain, A. F. Felton. 

William EL Davis Woman's Relief Corps, No* 134.—Meets 
first and third Wednesdays of each month at L O. 6, F, hall. 
President, Mrs* William Dilts; sr. vice-president Eva Lowden; jr. 
vice-president Nellie Gillis; chaplain* Melissa Newton; secretary, 
Jennie Lown; treasurer, Adeline T. Estabrook. 

Clubs, 

Anthracite Social Club—Meets every Tuesday evening at 
rooms, Belmont. President, . W* Bales; vice-president, William 
Temple; secretary, J. R. Delvan; treasurer, H. P. Becker. 

Crescent Social C1ul>—Meets second and fourth Sunday of each 
month in rooms, 58 S. Main. President, J. E. Brennan: vice- 
president M* F, Moran; secretary, E. L. Boylan; treasurer, J* G. 
Loftus. 
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IRISH ORDERS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Persons of 

German 

descent 


Cross Country Club—Organized 1892. President, Albert 
Crane; treasurer, Albert Rutherford; manager, George Gilhs. 

Lackawanna Club—Organized 1895. Regular meetings sec 
ond Friday of each month at rooms in Municipal Building. Presi¬ 
dent, R. D. Stuart; vice-president, W. J. Hamilton; treasurer, R. A. 
Jadwin; secretary, D. L. Crane; trustees, Edward Clarkson, H. G. 
Baker, R. D. Stuart, C E. Spencer. 

Press Club—Organized 1895, Meets every Sunday in rooms, 
Opera House Block. President, S. A, Gaboon; secretary, Albert 
Gise; treasurer, C H + Marshall 

P, W. Nally Club—Meets Wednesday evening of each week, 
7:30 o'clock at Caledonian ball President, C. H. DeVcrc; vice- 
president, J. P H O’Malley. 

-►IRISH ORDERS AND ORGANIZATIONS- 

Ancient Order of Hibernians, B. of E. ? Division No. 3—Meets 
second and fourth Friday of each month at rooms 47 N, Main. 
President, W. F\ Peel. 

Ancient Order of Hibernians, B. of E., Division No. 5—Meets 
first and third Thursday of each month at Odd Fellows hall, 
Salem av + President, Patrick McDonnell 

Catholic Knights of America, Rev. Father Carew Branch, No. 
<49—Meets first and third Thursday of each month at hall, 53 
Salem av. President, Andrew Pidgcon; vice-president, James 
Gerrity; treasurer, J. F. Maxwell; financial secretary, P. M» Camp¬ 
bell. 

Catholic Mutual Beneficial Association, Branch 39. Meets 
second and fourth Thursday of each month at 47 N. Main. 
Chancellor, P. J* Collins; president, R. H. Kirwin; first vice-presi¬ 
dent, R. A. Kelly; second vice-president, Henry Kelly; recording 
secretary, T. A. Kirkwood; financial secretary, j\ H. Conaughton; 
treasurer, J, F. O'Boyle. 

St. Vincent de Paul—Meets each Sunday evening at 7:30 p. itl 
at St. Rose hall President, R* A. Kelly; vice-president, W. J. 
Glenuon: financial secretary, M, T. Burke, recording secretary, 
P. F. Coogan; treasurer, J. W. Kilpatrick, 

MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Bands. 

Columbus—Rooms over 96 Dundaflf. Salvatore Tariagolio, 
conductor. 

Germania—Rooms over 36 N. Main. John T. Neueser. con¬ 
ductor. 

Mozart—Rooms over ig Salem av. George Ackerman, con¬ 
ductor. 

*• Germania Singing Society— Organized 1886. Meets fourth 
Sunday of each month at hall, 36 X. Main. President, Michael 
Xiesen; vice-president. Alfred Engel; secretary, August Xiesen. 
treasurer, Jonathan Von Beck, trustees, Carl G. Schroedcr, Peter 
Krantz. 
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miscellaneous. 


Four Irish Temperance 
Societies: Knights of 
Father Mathew, Pioneer 
Father Mathew Society, 
St. Joseph’s Cadets, and 
St. Rose T. A. B. 
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TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

1 . O. G. T.—Meets Wednesday evenings In Odd Fellows hall, 
Church c Seventh av 

—►Knights of Father Mathew-—Meets first and thin! Sundays of 
each month at rooms, 47 N. Main. President, M. R. Campbell; 
vice-president, James Moran; recording secretary, P. F. Carroll; 
financial secretary, T. Pidgeon: treasurer, M, F. Norton. 

Pioneer Father Mathew Society—Meets second Sunday of each 
month at rooms, 47 N. Main. President, James McDonald: vice- 
president J. F, Boland; recording secretary'. P. F. Campbell; finan¬ 
cial secretary, M. F. Burke, treasurer, Richard Kilpatrick. 

St. Joseph's Cadets—Meets second and fourth Sunday of each 
month at St Rose Hall n Church. 

St, Rose T. A. B.—Meets on the second and fourth Sunday of 
each month in St. Rose Hall. 

TRADE UNIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, George W, West 
Division, No. 468—Meets second and fourth Sunday of each month 
at Mechanics hall. Chief engineer, Oscar Hudson; first engineer, 
W. W, Hyatt; secretary, August Ihlefeldt 

B. of L. E., S. H. Dolter Lodge, No. 176—Meets first and third 
Sundays of each month at Mechanics hall. 

Ladles' Auxiliary L T nion, Lodge No. 120 —Meets first and third 
Wednesdays of each month at 30 N. Main. 

Carbon dak Typographical Union—Organized 1805. Meets 
second Sunday of each month at Press Club rooms. Presi¬ 
dent, M. D, Flaherty ; secretary and treasurer. S, A. Gaboon. 

Conductors’ and Motor mens 1 Union, Garfield Assembly. No. 
t 220—Meets Mayfield Honse subject to call. M. W., C. H. 
Baker; P. M. W., William Gordon; recording secretary, Thomas 
Gallagher; financial secretary, Timothv Gilhool 

E. E. Hendricks Lodge. No. 94, B. R. R Trainmen—Meets 
first and third Snndavs of each month at Odd Fellows hall. Salem 
ay. Master, John Crosdale: financier, P. W Dockerty; secretary, 
Eugene Wonnacott. 

Order of Railway Conductors, No. Meets first and third 

Sundays of each month, secretary, A. C. L'nvn; grand chief, D. B. 
Dobbins, 

United American Mechanics, Junior Order—Meets every 
Friday evening at hall. Leader Buildirm P, C., A, L, Van 
Gorder; V. C, V. J. Finch; conductor. Ch^ks f\ Smith; warden, 
Benjamin Vredand; treasurer, J, R. Finch; secretary, L. A. Bur¬ 
dick; recording secretary, Martin Oliver, 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCI¬ 
ATIONS, 

Alumnic Athletic Association—Organised 1804. D. L, Crane, 
president; J. F. Bridgets secretary; C E. Dix treasurer. Trustees, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


2 ? 


Improved Order of 
Red Men. Open to 
whites only. Many 
Welsh members. 


Membership was 
historically open to 
males in good health 
who believed in a 
Supreme Being. 


Societa Giovine 
Italia 


H. J. JIoc ken berry, J. E. Brennan, G. R Samson, F. F. Forbes, 
D. L. Crane, J\ G. Bridget*, C. E. Dix. Manager of Athletic 
teams, F. F, Forbes. 

A. O. F. of A,—Meets every Saturday evening, 7:30 o’clock 
at Assembly hall C R., Joseph Jenkins; S. C R., Joseph Haw¬ 
kins; treasurer, Arthur Locke: financial secretary', John Mitchell; 
recording secretary, Thomas Pedlar; sr. B. s David Davis; jr. B., 

George Sidlem sn W. T Thomas r Bottomley; jr. W,, Arthur 
Neville, Jr. 

Carbondale Inter-State Fair Association—President, W. W. 
Bronson; vice-president, D. J. Duncan; treasurer, J r W. Aitken; 
secretary, F, M. Fox. 

Electric Literary Association—Meets first and third Sundays of 
each month at Electric Hall* Brooklyn. Dynamo, Daniel Larkin; 
vice-dynamo, M. P. Collins; recording phonograph, Patrick Col¬ 
lins; financial phonograph, P. J. Collins; battery, Patrick Nolan; 
trolley, Edward King. 

Improved Order of Heptasophs, Fidelity Conclave, No, 130— 
Meet second and fourth Wednesday of each month at Assembly 
hall Secretary, Charles A. Kase, 

> L O. R. M., Lackawaxen Tribe, No. 208—Meets every Tues¬ 
day evening at Odd Fellows hall* Salem av. Sachem, David 
Lewis; sr. sagamore, Richard Boyle; jr. sagamore, J. R. Ham- 
merlie; prophet, John Swackhaxnmer; chief of records, H. J. Baer; 
keeper of wampum, T. H. Eimer. 

-►Knights of Pythias, Carbondale Lodge, 230—Meets every 
Tuesday evening at Assembly hall, 30 N. Main. C C, W. F. 
Ward; V. C t H. L. Vail; prelate, Levi Toby; P. C., G. A. Davis; 
K. R. of S., D. J* Orr; M. F., W. B. Chase. 

Lotus Literary Association—Meets rooms, 51 N. Main the sec¬ 
ond Sunday of each month. President, J. J. Nealon; vice-presi¬ 
dent* M. F, Ncary; corn, secretary, J. E. Chine: financial secretary, 
P. F. Lavin; treasurer, D. P. Byrnes; librarian* John Fanning. 

Loyal Knights of America, Franklin Lodge, No. 33—Meets 
every Friday evening at Odd Fellows hall, Salem av. W. M f 
William Gillis; W. D. M., Tames Harvey; P, M., J. H. Johns; 
conductor, Edward James. 

P, O. S. of A,, Camp 200—Meets at Mechanics hall, Leader 
Building. President* William Hobbs; recording secretarv, F. B. 
Hiller; treasurer, Paul Burton. 

Societa Giovine Italia—Meets third Sunday of each month at 
rooms, 53 Salem av. President. Gabriel Pugliano; vico-president, 
Nicholas Ruggiero; treasurer. Santo Pugliano; recording secre¬ 
tary, Ettora Barbieri; financial secretary, Joseph Cerra. 

St. Boniface Society—Meets at St. Rose hall second and fourth 
Sundays of each month. Pres., Peter Krantz; v.-pres.* Bernard 
Sonntag; sec., August Neiscn: treas., John Hansen. 

Young Men’s Institute—Meets first and third Tucsdavs of each 
month at 24 Salem av. 

Young Men’s Library Association—83 N, Main. Organized 
March, 1874. Library open Tuesday evenings and Saturday p. m. 
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Scotland 


Large-scale emigration from Scotland to America began in the 1700s, accelerating after the 
Jacobite rising of 1745 and the resulting breakup of the clan structures. 

Given below are two very interesting tables from Wales in America Scranton and the Welsh, by 
William D. Jones. In the first, the numbers for emigration to America from Great Britain, for 
the period 1820-1950 are presented; in the second the numbers of foreign bom residents of 
Scranton for the period 1870-1920 are presented. Here are those two tables: 

Emigration to America from Great Britain, for the period 1820-1950: 


William D. Jones, p. 249: 


1 BRITISH EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1820-1950 



Wales 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Not 

specified 

1820-1830 

170 

15,837 

3,180 

54,338 

8,302 

1831-1840 

185 

7,611 

2,667 

207,381 

65,347 

1841-1850 

1,261 

32,092 

3,712 

780,719 

229,979 

1851-1860 

6,319 

247,125 

38,331 

914,119 

132,199 

1861-1870 

4,313 

222,277 

38,769 

435,778 

341,537 

1871-1880 

6,631 

437,706 

87,564 

436,871 

16,142 

1881-1890 

12,640 

644,680 

149,869 

655,482 

168 

1891-1900 

10,557 

216,726 

44,188 

388,416 

67 

1901-1910 

17,464 

388,017 

120,469 

339,065 


1911-1920 

13,107 

249,944 

78,357 

146,181 


1921-1930 

13,012 

157,420 

159,781 

220,591 


1931-1940 

735 

21,756 

6,887 

13,167 


1941-1950 

3,209 

112,252 

16,131 

26,444 


Total 

89,603 

2,753,443 

749,905 

4,618,552 

793,741 


Source: R. T. Berthoff, British Immigrants in Industrial America , p. 5. 


From that table we leam that the Scots were the third largest number of British emigrants to 
America (749,905 persons) in the period 1820-1950, with three decades in particular, with high 
numbers of immigrants to America from Scotland: the decade 1881-1890, with 149,869; the 
decade 1901-1910, with 120,469; and the decade 1921-1930, with 159,781. 
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From Table 8 in William D. Jones (p. 255), we learn that the number of persons in Scranton in 
the period 1870-1920 who were bom in Scotland is relatively small (the Irish, Welsh, German, 
and English bom being more numerous than the Scottish bom): 


8 SCRANTON: FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, 1870-1920 


Born in 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

Wales 

4,177 

3,616 

4,890 

4,621 

4,137 

2,714 

England 

1,444 

1,558 

3,065 

3,692 

3,022 

2,313 

Ireland 

6,491 

6,772 

8,343 

7,193 

5,302 

3,365 

Scotland 

366 

301 

576 

576 

557 

480 

Germany 

3,056 

3,153 

5,587 

5,363 

4,325 

2,612 

Italy 

7 

12 

367 

1,312 

3,549 

3,433 

Russia 

7 

37 

488 

3,181 

8,568 

5,363 

Austria 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,184 

2,863 

Hungary 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,214 

888 

Poland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,276 

Others 

339 

408 

2,257 

3,035 

1,264 

1,280 

Total Foreign Born 

15,887 

15,857- 

25,573 

28,973 

35,122 

28,587 


Source: United States Censuses, 1870-1920. 


In the 1840s and early 1850s, a great many Highland Scots were forced to leave the land because 
of the “Clearances” that took place when the raising of sheep was introduced into Scotland. At 
the same time, many Lowland Scots, in order to improve their standard of living, left Scotland. 
In the first half of the 19th century, 59% of settlers from the United Kingdom were Scots-bom. 
From 1853, 50% of emigrating Scots chose to settle in the United States. Displaced Scots came 
to America in search of a better life. 

Education has been important historically with the Scots. In the seventeenth century, schools in 
the Lowland parishes produced a literate population and a highly educated middle class. 
Remarkably, in Scotland, with a population of under a million people, there were five 
universities. In an under-developed Scottish economy, however, there was a shortage of middle 
class jobs, and this caused many Scots to leave Scotland for England, the Baltic states, and North 
America. 

Historians have commented on the ‘high quality’ of early Scottish settlers, particularly in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. These emigrants were from middle-class backgrounds, among 
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them doctors, merchants, farmers and a selection of other ‘middle-class’ occupations. However, 
the social status of emigrants underwent a significant transformation: increasingly, emigrants 
from the Highlands were landless peasants and from the Lowlands unemployed craftsmen, 
laborers and small farmers. 

Even though the number of persons of Scottish descent in the anthracite coal fields in 
northeastern Pennsylvania in the nineteenth century is relatively small, when compared to the 
Irish, Welsh, and German, for example, the prominence of persons of Scottish blood in the 
anthracite coal fields in the nineteenth century is very strong, with many Scots being upper 
echelon D&H railroad and mining managers (James Archbald, Archibald Law, James Clarkson, 
Alexander Bryden, John Hosie, John Campbell, J. H. McAlpine, James Dickson, Andrew Nichol, 
Archibald McNeal, among others), and many of whom were community leaders and successful 
businessmen. 

Here are some of “the Great Scotts”* who, in the nineteenth century, came to Carbondale and the 
Lackawanna Valley—which was better for their having come here: 

* The term is used here to mean “great men from Scotland”. It is important to remember, however, that in 
the second half of the nineteenth century and the early twentieth century the term “Great Scott” was a 
popular, but inoffensive, exclamation of surprise, amazement, or dismay. 

John Winfield Aitken: one of the leading business men of Carbondale, bom here, March 4, 
1850, the only son of John and Anna (Arnold) Aitken, natives respectively of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and Rhode Island. Together with his father, he established an iron and brass 
foundry in Carbondale. The father of J. W. Aitken, John Aitken, erected at the comer of 
River Street and Salem Avenue, in 1843, the first three story building in Carbondale, 
wherein agricultural implements and tinware, in connection with his large iron and 
brass foundry, were manufactured. J. W. Aitken organized the Carbondale Board of 
Trade in 1886, which gave the city its system of electric lighting, the first plant ever sold 
by the Westinghouse Company. In 1878, he purchased the Keystone Hotel, comer of 
Main Street and Salem Avenue, and remodeled it into the Aitken Building, one of the 
most substantial store and office buildings in Carbondale. 

Joseph Alexander: One of the most prosperous business men of Carbondale, having begun his 
merchant tailoring career in 1853 when he came to Carbondale and purchased the 
establishment of Lewis Pughe. Joseph Alexander was bom, June 26, 1818, in St. Cyrus, 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, and came to America in 1849. In the portrait of the man in 
Portrait and Biographical Record of Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, 1897, in which 
there is a likeness of the man on page 432, we read: "Twice he was burned out, meeting 
with heavy losses each time. Fortunately he possessed a hopeful temperament, and 
always seemed to look on the bright side of life. After the great fire of 1866, when he 
lost heavily, he at once commenced the erection of the brick block building built in Main 
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Street. Many of his warm friends attempted to dissuade him in this great undertaking, but 
he persisted in his determination, for he had faith in the future of Carbondale. His 
subsequent success proved that he had looked well into the future, and had made no 
mistake, for the years that followed were the most prosperous of his life." Three times he 
returned to Scotland to visit old friends. In 1846, in Golspie, Scotland, he married 
Christina Ross, who was bom in Sutherlandshire, in the highlands of Scotland. The 
couple made several trips to Scotland with their children in the period 1872-1875. Joseph 
Alexander died in 1893; his wife, in November 1895. 

James Archbald: James Archbald was one of the premier figures in the history of northeastern 
Pennsylvania in the nineteenth century. Through his mother, MaryAnn Wodrow, he 
descended from the Wodrow family, originally of England, but later of Renfrewshire, 
Scotland. His father was James Archbald, son of James Archbald of Knockendon, 
Ayrshire, Scotland. Following their marriage, on August 4, 1789, James Archbald's 
parents resided on Little Cumbrae island, part of Buteshire, just off the shores of 
Ayrshire. There, on March 3, 1793, James Archbald was bom. In 1807 the Archbald 
family removed to America and settled at Auriesville, Montgomery County, NY, where 
they purchased a farm. PABRLCP, pp. 712-14: "In 1817, when the construction of the 
Erie Canal was commenced, he [James Archbald] became a contractor and built the 
portion that passed through his father's farm. John B. Jervis, who was engineer in charge 
of the work, was so well pleased with that done by the young man that he offered him a 
position on his engineering corps. Mr. Jervis was given charge of the work on the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal and in 1825 made his protege resident engineer in charge of 
a division. In 1829, when work was commenced at the mines of Carbondale, James 
Archbald was named superintendent and resident engineer of the Gravity Railroad by 
John Jervis. On November 27, 1832, James Archbald married Sarah Augusta, the 
Railroad was revised in 1845 and extended southward to Archbald, James Archbald was 
the mastermind behind those revisions. In 1851, he was elected the first mayor of 
Carbondale, holding that office for four successive terms. He died on August 26, 1870, 
and his earthly remains are interred in the Archbald plot in Dunmore Cemetery. 

Alexander Barrowman: "The Barrowman family originated in Scotland. William [the father of 
Alexander] was bom in Glasgow in 1807, and in 1849, with his family, took passage on 
the sailing vessel, 'Cora Linn,' which anchored in New York, after a voyage of fifty-four 
days. He then proceeded up the Hudson to Albany, and from there via Erie Canal to 
Buffalo, a trip that required eight days. Leaving his family in Buffalo, he went west in 
search of a suitable location. Afterward, however, he decided to go to Blossburg, Pa., and 
journeying to Elmira by canal, he chanced to meet there James Archbald, chief engineer 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. Acting on his advice, he came to 
Carbondale... / For a time William Barrowman was employed as foreman on the gravity 
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road, but afterward took the contract for sinking Pittston shaft No.l and prospected for 
coal from Wilkesbarre to Carbondale. He sank the Diamond shaft, the largest in the world 
at the time, having space for two carriages to go down and two to come up at the same 
time, besides ten feet of space for the pumps. This was first called the Barrowman shaft, 
but the name was afterward changed to the Diamond. In all matters connected with the 
sinking of shafts he was considered an authority. . . In 1865 he was killed by being 
accidentally thrown from his carriage. . . . Among ten children [of William Barrowman], 
Alexander Barrowman was the third in order of birth. He was bom in Glasgow in 1835 
and was about fourteen years of age when the family came to the United States. After 
attending school for a time in Pittston, he was apprenticed to the carpenter's trade under 
William Price, now of Hyde Park. Two years later he came from Pittston to Scranton, 
where he assisted his father for three years. He then began for himself as a stair builder 
and contractor, and has built the majority of spiral stairs in this locality. He completed a 
stairway in the Episcopal Church of Wyoming that others thought could not be done and 
that is considered the finest work of the kind in the locality. / In August 1862, Mr. 
Barrowman volunteered in a pontoon train and was one of twelve mechanics in charge of 
the corps that constructed the pontoon bridge across the Rappahannock River at 
Chancellorsville." (Portrait and Biographical Record of Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania, 1897, pp. 363-64) 

S. S. Benedict: editor and publisher of Carbondale Advance for 29 years. Bom in Walton, 
Delaware County, NY, March 7, 1816. Teacher, alderman (5 years), member of the 
Legislature (2 years), school director (25 years), notary public (18 years). 

Joseph Birkett: one of the leading citizens of Carbondale in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. He was bom January 19, 1823, in Cumberland, in the north of England. His 
father, John, and his mother, nee Ruth Cragg, were both of Scotch ancestry, although 
they lived in Cumberlandshire. On April 4, 1849, Joseph Birkett and his wife, nee A nn 
Drummond (bom in England, of Scotch ancestry, on March 13, 1823; they were married 
in 1843), arrived in Philadelphia from their native land. On July 6 they reached 
Carbondale, where Joseph Birkett secured a position in the car shops of the D&H 
Railroad under Homer Grinnell, working there until 1854. He then went to Gibson for 2 
years, working there in carpentry and farming. In 1856 he returned to Carbondale and 
again worked in the D&H car shops, until 1865, as assistant to Thomas Orchard. In 1865, 
Joseph Birkett "purchased a tract of land in what is now the thriving northeast part of the 
city, [where] he opened up coal mines. These he operated for four years and then leased 
to other parties, preferring to give his attention to the opening and improvement of that 
part of the city now comprised in the fifth and sixth wards. It is largely due to his efforts 
that this is now [1897] one of the most desirable residence portions of the city. . . In the 
building up of the town [of Carbondale] he has been one of the prime movers. Every 
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worthy enterprise has his assistance." (Portrait of the man in PABRLCP, pp. 487-488, + 
photo on p. 486) For two years he was a councilman, and for one year served as mayor of 
the city of Carbondale. Joseph Birkett's father, John and his grandfather, William, were 
both agents for the Dickson Manufacturing Company. 

David P. Birtley. "During the residence of his parents in Edinburgh, the subject of this article 
[David P. Birtley] was bom January 9, 1835. His early years were passed in that city, 
Glasgow and Firth, where he was a pupil in private schools and where he worked in a 
bookbinding establishment. . . Fifteen years old when the family came to America, he 
[David P. Birtley] soon became a practical miner, and was employed in Schuylkill, 
Carbon and Luzerne Counties. In May, 1856, he took a position as miner in the old 
Rockwell mine owned by John Jermyn, and afterward was inside foreman of the von 
Storch mine about seven years. Resigning this position, he engaged in business about one 
year, then became foreman at the Dunn mines for Mr. Jermyn and began the sinking of 
the shaft. Shortly afterward he opened a mine at Priceburg, then became foreman at the 
Winton mine for the Winton Coal Company, and later was superintendent of the 
Northwest Colliery at Carbondale for Simpson & Watkins about one year. At present he 
is engaged with the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company at the Marvine mine." (Portrait 
and Biographical Record of Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, pp. 479-480.) 

Bryce Ronald Blair: bom in Glasgow, Scotland on September 21, 1832, died in Carbondale, PA 
on February 11, 1916 (buried in Maplewood Cemetery). Upon his arrival in America in 
November, 1852, went to work for his uncle, Frank Blair, and was employed in the 
construction of the North Branch Canal at Tunkhannock; ini 853 he was engaged on the 
junction canal, New York, as superintendent of sections 30 and 31. In December, 1868, 
he was appointed chief engineer of the Jefferson branch of the Erie Railway from 
Carbondale to Susquehanna. The road was built in 20 months at a cost of $2,000,000. 
After 1880, he worked with E. E. Hendrick to look after his interests in the oil regions. 
He married Emma I. Tubbs, of Shickshinny. They had 9 sons and 2 daughters. Photo of 
Bryce Blair in Portrait and Biographical Record of Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, 
1897, p.234. 

William Boyd: Born in Ayreshire, Scotland, in 1835, was one of Carbondale's best known and 
most respected citizens. He left his native place, and came direct to Carbondale on July 
31 st , 1860, and was married in December of the same year to Miss Mary Tait, a niece of 
the late Wm. N. Monies, also of Ayrshire, who came to this country in company with Mr. 
Boyd. She died February 25 th , 1865. About two years later, Mr. Boyd was married a 
second time—to Mrs. Morrison, of Jermyn, who at the time filled the position of 
housekeeper to him. He died in 1887, at the age of 52, after an illness of two years, which 
was marked by periods of intense suffering. His disease was consumption, complicated 
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with psoas abscess and rheumatism. Interment was in Maplewood Cemetery. He left four 
children—two, Lizzie and James, being the fruit of his first marriage, and two of the 
second. William Boyd was a carpenter by trade, and was employed in the car 
department of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company for about twenty-three years, 
and up to the time he was taken sick, two years before his death. He was an active and 
prominent member of Cambrian Lodge, No. 58, I. O. O. F., of Carbondale. He was 
initiated in that Lodge June 21, 1862, and afterwards passed through the chairs. The 
Lodge attended his funeral in a body. In 1875-6, he served as Common Councilman in 
Carbondale. In 1879, he was elected Poor Director for the First ward, and re-elected 
twice without opposition. He was a man of the strictest integrity, and in his official 
relations discharged his duties with fidelity to the public and in a manner honorable to 
himself. 

Hugh Brown: one of the eleven contractors, under James Archbald's direction, who built the 
1829 configuration of the Gravity Railroad. He was bom in 1776 in Ayr, Scotland, and 
emigrated, at age 44, to the United States about 1820, and established a farm in the 
Mohawk River Valley, where, other families from Ayrshire, Scotland had earlier settled, 
among them the parents of James Archbald and family, who settled there in 1805. 
Brown's wife, nee Mary Gibson (1798-1877), and their children bom in Scotland joined 
Brown in America in 1823. Surely the Brown family and the Archbald family knew each 
other in what must have been a Scottish community in the Mohawk River Valley. Hugh 
Brown was employed as an overseer by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company in the 
period 1827-1830. Brown surely must have remained here, after 1830, working 
continuously for the D&H. We know that in March 1833, he was still working and was 
living in Carbondale on April 4, 1838. Hugh Brown was living in Carbondale in June, 

1840. Hugh Brown was living in Carbondale on April 14, 1841. Hugh Brown's certificate 
of naturalization, among the Brown-Gibson papers, is dated, Bethany, PA, September 3, 

1841. What was the Hugh Brown/James Archbald connection: They were both Scots 
(Brown was bom in 1776, James Archbald in 1793, both in Ayrshire, Scotland). If they 
did not know each other in Scotland, they surely did when both lived in the Mohawk 
River valley in upstate New York. When James Archbald came to Carbondale to work 
for the D&H, he knew that there would be a need here for his Scottish colleagues to work 
for the company—in administrative capacities. Hugh Brown, therefore, came to 
Carbondale and worked for the D&H. 

George Burrell: "GEORGE BURRELL was bom in Dundee, Scotland, in 1843; came to 
Carbondale in the spring of 1850; entered the service of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company in 1859; was made foreman of general carpenter work in 1865, and became 
master of bridges and buildings in 1875. He married Lucy J. Bair, of Carbondale." 
(1880, p. 452A) 
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Alexander Bryden: Named Mine Foreman in March 1843 (to take the place of Archibald Law, 
who was permanently disabled by a fall of roof and coal); hero of 1846 mine cave in, 
about which much is reported in the volume in this series on the 1845 Configuration of 
the D. & H. Gravity Railroad. 

John Campbell: "JOHN CAMPBELL, bom in Scotland, March 1 st , 1805, served seven years in 
the British army, after which he settled in Carbondale. He has been mine boss since 1854, 
and served as school director six years and as overseer of poor for five years. He married 
Miss Mary Fairchild, of Hanover township, Luzerne county." (1880, p. 452 B) 

James Clarkson: Superintendent of the D&H Mines. Bom in Hermonch, Scotland, married 
Margaret Gill of Hermonch. In 1830, emigrated to America and settled eventually in 
Carbondale where he established a partnership with Peter Campbell. This partnership was 
hired by the D&H as contractors. Clarkson was soon appointed superintendent of mines 
of the company, which position he held for 30 years. He died on November 10, 1876. 
(nice line engraving of James Clarkson on page 239 of 1880) 

Judge Alfred Dart: Attorney, bom in Bolton, CT, July 14, 1810; died August 14, 1883. "In 
1829 he left his native State and settled in Dundaff, Susquehanna county. . . The place 
was the principal business centre of northeastern Pennsylvania, and was of far more 
importance than Carbondale, which, in the course of a score of years, outstripped the 
Susquehanna county village. In 1830 he was married at Dundaff to Miss Ann Cone, who 
was a native of Ulster county, N. Y. Four children were bom to them, namely, Mrs. 
James Thompson, and Miss Hattie Dart, of Carbondale, and Hon. Alfred Dart, ex-District 
Attorney of Luzerne county, and L. C. Dart, ex-County Commissioner of the same 
county. Judge Dart lived in Dundaff until 1845, when he moved to Carbondale, which 
city was his home during the remainder of his life. He ranked as Colonel in the State 
militia thirty years ago. / In April, 1861, Judge Dart raised and commanded the first 
company of volunteers that went from this section of the State. The company was 
attached to the Twenty-fifth Pennsylvania volunteers, a regiment which is now known as 
the First Defenders, Colonel Coke commanding. He and his company remained for three 
months in the service, when they were discharged. He immediately returned to 
Carbondale and began to raise another company of volunteers. There was then a nest of 
secession sympathizers in the town, some of whom undertook to interfere with his 
patriotic efforts. His recruiting office was in the second story of the building on the 
southwest comer of North Main and Salem streets, where a crowd attempted to mob him 
on a pleasant summer day in 1861. He never knew what fear was, and, when the 
disturbers had been thoroughly whipped by Mr. Dart and his little party of assistants, 
they looked upon him with awe. In the fracas he lost some of his front teeth, but he 
cleaned out the mob, some of whom afterward joined his company. In a few days he 
had recruited his company, which was known as Company M, Fourth Pennsylvania 
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Cavalry. He was wounded at the battle of Antietam. In 1863 he went to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where he organized and commanded a regiment of Sioux 
Indians. After his return to Carbondale he resumed the practice of law which he had 
begun there in 1845, and which he continued to do until a few years ago. /. . . Judge Dart 
was an active Republican, and was one of the organizers of the party in Luzerne county... 
In 1873 he was elected Judge of the Mayor's Court of the city of Carbondale. He held that 
office until 1874, when the Court was abolished by the new Constitution of the State. / 
He descended from fighting stock, his father and seven of his father's brothers having 
served in the Revolutionary war. He was remarkable for his independence of thought and 
expression, and for his contempt for what people call policy. He hated shams and cant, 
and liked the society of those who had opinions and independence enough to express 
them. His own intense physical sufferings were known to no one but himself, and, 
although he was not a reticent man, he believed in saying little about those things which 
were of no interest to his listeners. He was a patriot through and through, and no one 
could be braver than he. He was generous-handed, kind hearted, and a sincere friend of 
his worthy fellowmen." ("DEATH OF JUDGE DART. A Sketch of His Life," 
Carbondale Advance, August 18, 1883, p. 3; given hereinbelow) When the soldiers' 
monument in Carbondale's Memorial Park was dedicated, on June 6, 1885, it was 
Colonel Dart, Esq. who delivered the dedicatory oration, a copy of which is in the 
archives of the Carbondale Historical Society. 

The Dickson Family: James and Elizabeth Dickson and their children: Thomas, Isabella, Mary, 
John A., and George L. In the portrait of George Linen Dickson in PABRLCP, pp. 456- 
57, we read: "The Dickson family originated in Scotland, and is of that sturdy type, 
honorable and energetic, characteristic of the nation. . . / A most estimable woman 
[Elizabeth Dickson], possessing Scotch traits of honesty, modesty, frugality and energy, 
she gave to her children the most careful training that they might 'act well their part in 
life.'" 

James and Elizabeth Dickson: the parents of Thomas Dickson, the president of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company, 1869-1884. James was the son of Thomas Dickson, "who 
served more than twenty years in the British army, was a sergeant in the Ninety-second 
Regiment of Highlanders, and bore a distinguished part in the battle of Waterloo, 
receiving a medal for gallantry in that engagement. At different times he received four 
other medals for meritorious action." James was bom in Scotland and was an intimate 
friend of Sir Walter Scott. "In 1832, the cholera breaking out in Scotland, he and other 
families in the neighborhood, emigrated to Canada. . . After two years in Toronto, the 
family came to Pennsylvania and settled in the iron and coal districts at Dundaff, six 
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miles above Carbondale, residing on a farm while the father worked at his trade in New 
York. In 1836 he secured employment with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company at 
Carbondale, and was general master mechanic [superintendent of the machine shop] until 
his death in 1880. /. . . Elizabeth was born in Berwickshire, Scotland, and died in May, 
1866. She was a relative of James Hogg, the Scottish poet..." 

Thomas Dickson: Bom Landerdale, Scotland, March 26, 1824, died July 31, 1884. January 1, 
1860: the coal and railroad departments of the D&H Canal Company separated and 
Thomas Dickson (age 36) was appointed superintendent of the coal department; he 
served in that capacity until 1864, when he was named to head the newly created office 
of General Superintendent of the entire works and served in that capacity for 7 years; 
named Vice President of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company in 1867; named 
President in the summer of 1869 and served as president for 15 years (1869-1884). 

James Douglas: In 1852 (at age 73) accepted the position of weighmaster at one of the mines of 
the D. & H. C. Co.; served for 18 years; retired at age 86. 

Thomas Gillespie: Bom in Scotland in 1805 and came to Carbondale in 1833, where he died on 
October 26, 1867. He was described by Eleanor Pritchard Jones as "a prince of a man; 
Carbondale's first broker." As a young man, he established a mercantile business in 
Carbondale with H. S. Pierce, under the firm name of Gillespie & Pierce, the success of 
which not only surpassed that of any other firm in Carbondale but also of any in Northern 
Pennsylvania. Together with James Stott, Gillespie and Pierce established the firm of 
Gillespie Pierce &Co. and engaged in the business of private banking with great success. 
The banking office of Gillespie, Pierce & Co. became, in 1864 the First National Bank of 
Carbondale, of which Thomas Gillespie was a director. He was a pillar of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Carbondale. He was a member of the Select Council, when 
Carbondale became an incorporated city on March 15, 1851. Such was his success in life 
that when he died, at the age of 63 years, Thomas Gillespie left $300,000 to the families 
of his two surviving and one deceased brother and two sisters, numbering in all about 40 
heirs. 

John Hosie: mine superintendent: bom in Sterlingshire, Scotland, June 2, 1812. In 1843 he 
engaged, under James Archbald, in the management of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company's railroad from Carbondale to Honesdale, and during the two years he was thus 
employed he repaired the masonry on the company's canal. In 1845 he accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent, under Archbald, of the Delaware and Hudson coal 
mines at Carbondale. On November 12, 1845 he married Julia A. Beattys of Waymart. 
John Hosie was trapped in the 1846 mine cave-in but escaped. John Hosie died 
November 4, 1879. 
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Adam Hunter: "ADAM HUNTER, engineer at engine No. 5, was bom in Scotland, in 1834, 
and married Mary Lynce of Ireland. He was a sailor about nineteen years, and came to 
Carbondale in 1869 and has since [up to 1880 at least] been in the employ of the D. & H. 
Canal Company, formerly at engine No. 3." (1880, p. 452C) 

John Bloomfield Jervis: named Chief Engineer, March 14, 1827, served until 1829. John Jervis 
designed the Gravity Railroad that opened on October 9, 1829. 

Hugh Jones: "HUGH JONES, a native of Ayrshire, Scotland, came in 1866 to Pittston, 
removing to Olyphant two years later to work in the Delaware and Hudson mines. There 
he worked until 1876, when he was appointed inside foreman of the White Oak colliery. 
He married in 1869 Margaret Pettigrew, of Olyphant, and has three children." (1880, p. 
464C): 

Archibald Law: mine superintendent: under the direction of Archibald Law the D&H opened 
the first deep underground anthracite shaft mine in America in June 1831. 

Thomas Law: "THOMAS LAW, mine foreman, was bom March 20 th , 1847, in Scotland, and 
came to this country when a child, his parents settling in Dunmore, Pa. His first work in 
connection with mining was acting as weighmaster for the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
at Du nm ore. Coming to Archbald in 1860 he served as weighmaster at the White Oak 
colliery until 1870, when he was promoted to his present position, that of outside 
foreman. Mr. Law married (August 17 th , 1876) Frances, daughter of A. V. Gerbig, of 
Archbald, and has two children. He has served as president of the borough council, and 
has been its secretary since 1877." (1880, p. 464C): 

John Love: "The maternal grandfather of Robert Reaves (PABRLCP, pp. 1068-69), John Love, 
was bom in Scotland and bought his family here at the same time with John Dickson. 
Settling in Carbondale, he became a pattern maker for the Delaware and Hudson 
Company and continued in that position until his death." Robert Reaves was the son of P. 
A. and Mary (Love) Reaves. "His father . . . was a son of Peter Reaves, a native of 
Ayrshire, Scotland, who came to America in young manhood. . . By his marriage to 
Louise, sister of James Archbald, he had a son, P. A., who came to Carbondale in youth 
and learned the machinist's trade in the Delaware & Hudson shops with Thomas, George 
and John Dickson. Afterward he was appointed master mechanic of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company with headquarters at Pittston." 

James H. McAlpine: First Superintendent of the D&H Machine Shop. 
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Silas A. McMullen: The McMullen family is of sturdy Scotch ancestry. March 1, 1870, named 
Assistant Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Division of the Delaware and Hudson 
railroad. Bom in Clinton Township, October 9, 1836. Since 1869 he has filled his present 
position and under his supervision the locomotive road from Scranton to Carbondale was 
built. Portrait in PABRLCP, pp. 465-66, + photo p. 464. 

Silas K. McMullen: bom in 1809 in Pleasant Mount; as early as 1827 was in the employ of the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company in the construction of the original Gravity Railroad. 
Was killed accidentally while running a stationary engine on the Gravity Railroad. "Bom 
October 9, 1836, in Clinton, Wayne County, Silas McMullen came to Carbondale on 
February 22, 1869, and on March 1, was named assistant superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Division of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company's Division railroad. 
He was married to Louisa A. Hubbard of Wayne County." Jerry Palko notes 

William J. McMullen: master of the trade and transportation department of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company's railroad; bom March 12, 1844 in Clinton Township. 
"Honesdale Branch Trainmaster William McMullen was instantly killed last evening 
about half past five o'clock. Mr. McMullen was returning from a tour of inspection over 
the branch on engine No. 53 and at Panther Bluff got off to throw a switch. He signaled 
engineer Colvin to back up and in crossing the track in front of the moving engine the 
tender struck him. No one saw the accident, the crew not knowing that it occurred until 
his body was seen under the locomotive. Deceased was born in Wayne county 56 years 
ago and has been in the service of the Delaware and Hudson company continuously 
since he was sixteen years of age. He was first employed on the coal dump in Waymart 
and finally through strict attention to business and his unusual capacity for 
railroading rose to the position of trainmaster of the Gravity railroad system, a 
position which he held for twenty years. Under his personal supervision the track 
between Farview and Waymart, replacing the system of planes, was laid and the 
changing of the gauge on the entire line which will be remembered as taking place 
about a year ago, was in a measure under his jurisdiction and was completed in a few 
days, a feat in railroading unusual as it was great. He had charge of all the excursion 
business on the old gravity road and personally looked after it." 

John Gillespie Murray 

Gentleman, tea merchant, bibliophile. Bom in Scotland in 1825 in Dumfries shire, and 
died in New York City on May 10, 1854. He was the son of Jeanette Hume Gillespie 
(Murray) (Locke), who was the mother of Margaret Gillespie Locke, the wife of James 
Russell. He was a charter member of Carbondale Lodge No. 249, Free and Accepted 
Masons, which was formally constituted on September 11, 1850. No less than 31 books 
that were in his library are now in the collection of the Russell Homestead, Carbondale. 
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Col. William N. Monies: Bom New Dailly, Ayrshire, Scotland, May 10, 1827, died January 10, 
1881. Elected Poor Director of Carbondale, 1858. Captain of Company B, 136 th 
Regiment PA Volunteers, Col. 30 th Regiment PA Volunteers. Mayor of Scranton, 1869. 
Appointed first County Treasurer of Lackawanna County. 

Andrew Nicol: in PABRLCP, pp. 678-79, we read: "ANDREW NICOL has seen the longest 
service with the Delaware & Hudson Coal Company of any man in their employ, having 
held one position for the past forty-five years. . . ./ Bom in the lowlands of Scotland, in 
the parish of New Daily, Ayr, August 20, 1817, Mr. Nicol is a son of John, of the same 
locality, and grandson of David Nicol, who was a shepherd." In 1851 Mr. Nicol came to 
America, settling eventually in Carbondale, where he knew a mine foreman, a Mr. 
Bryden. "This gentleman introduced him to the superintendent and Mr. Nicol was given a 
position as a surveyor in the Delaware & Hudson mines, continuing there twenty years... 
In 1870 a law providing for the inspection of the anthracite fields was passed and to the 
surprise of our subject he has appointed inspector of mines by Gov. John W. Gary. The 
company who had so long depended upon his services did not want to let him go, but 
finally gave him leave of absence for six months, at the end of which time he returned to 
his old work. / In Glasgow, Mr. Nicol married Helen Brown, who was born in Maybole, 
County Ayr, Scotland." They were the parents of five children. "Andrew, the only son, 
lost his live through his heroism. He was about forty years of age at the time of his death 
and was his father's assistant as mining engineer in the Olyphant mine. In September, 
1889, a fire occurred in the mine and in his efforts to extinguish the flames and save the 
other men he was himself overcome and so badly burned that he lived but three weeks. 
He carried two men half a mile to the shaft and they were rescued, while he, being the 
last one to leave, had to face death. He left a wife and three children to mourn his loss." 
Andrew Nicol, the father, "required four assistants to carry out his plans in the mines. He 
continued his general supervision of details until January 1, 1897; on that date, in 
consideration of his long and valuable services with the company, he was placed by them 
upon the retired list with a pension. . . He has never lived in a rented house in this 
country, as he bought one the first week he was in Carbondale." Andrew Nicol was killed 
in an explosion at the Eddy Creek mine in Olyphant on September 14, 1889. See page 
317 herein for the accident report from The New-York Times of September 15, 1889 on 
the death of Andrew Nicol. 

James Nicol: "JAMES NICOL, mine foreman, is a native of Scotland, and came to America 
when nineteen years old (a brother of Andrew Nicol, see above). He has been engaged in 
railroad contracting and mining since 1852. He became inside superintendent of Eddy 
Brook colliery in 1877. He married Annie Hunter, of Grassy Island, and has four 
children." He was also inside foreman at the White Oak mine, Archbald. (1880, p. 470C) 
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Roswell P. Patterson: R. P. Patterson & Sons wholesale grocery house, one of the most 
successful and flourishing concerns in the city of Carbondale, established in 1890 on 
Dundaff Street in Carbondale. Roswell P. Patterson, a son of Daniel Patterson, a native of 
Glasgow, Scotland, was bom April 6, 1822. In 1848, he married Angeline, daughter of 
Leonard Starkweather, of Waymart. They were the parents of 4 sons and 4 daughters. 
(Their daughter, Isabel, a twin, married Charles McMullen of Scranton, who was a 
brother of S. A. and W. J. McMullen, both of whom held responsible positions with the 
D. & H.) In the period 1843-87, he was in the hotel business in Prompton, Honesdale, 
Waymart, and Herrick Center. In the portrait of the man in Portrait and Biographical 
Record of Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, 1897, pp. 417-418, we read: "His success 
is all the more commendable when we consider that he started in life without means and 
has worked his way, unaided, to a position among the substantial men of his community." 

George Pettigrew: "GEORGE PETTIGREW, miner, a native of Edinburg, Scotland, came to 
America in 1850, and to this town [Olyphant] in 1856. In 1863 he married Catharine 
Matilda Davis, a native of Wales, and he has two children. In 1880 he was elected 
burgess of Olyphant." (1880, p. 470D) 

Finley Ross: He was assistant superintendent of the coal department, Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company, and a prominent Republican of Scranton. He was born in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1839, the son of Nathaniel and Janet (Frazier) Ross, also of that 
shire. In 1860 he came to Scranton and engaged as a machinist with the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company, becoming inside foreman at Leggett's Creek shaft. Later he was 
traveling assistant superintendent, then foreman, and in 1893 was promoted to be 
assistant superintendent of the coal department, Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, 
which position he has since held. 

James and Margaret (Locke) Russell: James Russell was a farmer, dairyman, and coal dealer. 
He served as Justice of the Peace of Fell Township from 1851 to 1872. He and his wife, 
nee Margaret Locke, were both natives of Scotland (he came to America in the fall of 
1840; she, in April 1847). They were married in January, 1851. In the countryside around 
Carbondale in the nineteenth century and well into the twentieth century were a large 
number of farms that provided a wide array of foodstuffs for Carbondale and the 
industrialized Lackawanna Valley. Among those farms was the one established by James 
and Margaret Russell in Fell Township. That farm became, in 1962, the Homestead Golf 
Course. 
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Alexander Shannon: bom in Dumfries, Scotland, July 12, 1825, and grew to manhood on the 
home farm, where he acquired a broad knowledge of landscape design and maintenance. 
He Came to America in 1850 and after a short time secured work in the railroad 
department of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. Working for the Wurts Brothers, 
he designed and planted Hendrick Park, Carbondale. From 1870 to 1893, he worked for 
Van Bergen company. Alexander Shannon's son, William, bom May 10,1863, worked for 
several years in the freight department of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 
Together with his brother, John B. Shannon (photo on page 336 the biographical portrait 
of John B. Shannon in Portrait and Biographical Record of Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania, 1897, pp. 337-39), in 1889, they established the highly successful 
mercantile firm of J. B. Shannon & Co. John B. Shannon, in partnership with Hon. J. F. 
Reynolds purchased the Johnson estate, "a tract of land adjacent to the city. . . which they 
called Reynshanhurst, selecting that name from eight hundred names suggested, in 
answer to an advertisement in our local papers, offering a prize to the person giving the 
most appropriate name to the plot. 'Reyn-shan-hurst,' combining the first half of the 
names of the owners [Reynolds, Shannon, Swindlehurst], was chosen and John H. Reese 
of our city received the prize. The plot was laid out in avenues and lots, one avenue being 
named Shannon Avenue after our subject." A substantial apartment block, the Shannon 
Block, stands today on North Main Street in Carbondale. 

George Simpson: pioneer coal operator of Archbald; the ‘Ridge,’ lying a short distance 
southeast of Archbald, was named Simpson after George Simpson. He was bom in 
Dumfries, Scotland, on November 12, 1823, and died in Archbald at the age of 60, his 
earthly remains are interred in Maplewood Cemetery. In 1857, the coal firm of Eaton & 
Co. was organized, which was composed of Alver Eaton, George Simpson, and Edward 
Jones. For more on George Simpson, see herein pp. 356-61. 

Andrew Smith: "ANDREW SMITH comes from a long line of sturdy, God-fearing Scots, noted 
for their honorable dealings with all men and their unquestioning allegiance to whatever 
they believe to be the true and right. . . The birth of Andrew Smith took place in 
Deanhead, Haddington, Scotland, June 25, 1849, and his first years were passed in 
Pennston. He . . . was only ten years old when he began working in the mines. There 
were then no modem appliances and the miners were obliged to slide down a rope from 
three hundred to five hundred feet. It was his duty to push the cars to the foot of the shaft, 
but as time went on he became a practical miner and was promoted to be assistant 
foreman when he was only twenty years old. In 1872 he was made mine foreman at 
Fountain Hall, remaining there eight years. . . [In 1884 he came to Pennsylvania.] Finding 
employment with Linderman & Skeer as a miner in their Hazleton collieries he stayed 
there until 1887, when he became outside foreman for Thomas Waddell. Soon he was 
given the place of inside foreman with the Mount Jessup Coal Company, having his 
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home in Winton at this time. For a year or more he worked for the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company at Grassy Island, and for the past seven years has been inside foreman at 
the Marvine shaft with the same firm. / In 1871 Mr. Smith married in Edinburgh, 
Margaret McLeod, of the old family of McLeods of Caithness, Scotland." (PABRLCP, 
pp. 592-93) 

Joseph Vannan: "JAMES VANNAN, engineer at engine No. 1, was bom in Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1834, and married Euphemia Harris, of New Jersey. He came to Carbondale in the fall 
of 1845 and has held his present position since 1860." He retained the position of 
engineer at engine No. 1 until the road was abandoned in 1899. (1880, p. 452E-F) 

John Whyte: "JOHN WHYTE, mine foreman, was born in Dumfries-shire, Scotland. Coming to 
America in 1869, he settled in Ransom township, removing to this place [Archbald] in 
1870, where he was married in May, 1872, to Sarah Wills. He has three children. He was 
weighmaster at the Eaton colliery until 1878, when he was appointed outside foreman, 
which position he now fills." (1880, p. 464D) 

John T. Williams: Named foreman in the foundry of the Van Bergen Company, Limited, 
Carbondale, in February 1891. Bom, February 12, 1854, in Baltimore, the son of John 
Williams, a native of Scotland. Worked as a slate picker as a boy. Learned the foundry 
business. "He is a thorough mechanic, an experienced business man, and is well qualified 
for his present responsible place. In addition to this work, he is a stockholder in a glass 
plant in Scranton. Characterized by industry and integrity, he has gained a competency of 
this world's goods, for he had no one to assist him in the battle of life." (PABRLC, pp. 
548-49) 

Amzi Wilson: Born in 1795 and died in 1872. Celebrated editor and publisher of the Northern 
Pennsylvanian, one of the earliest newspapers published in northeastern Pennsylvania. 
The paper was published in Dundaff. When it became clear that Carbondale was 
becoming the business center for the surrounding country, he moved his office to 
Carbondale, in 1833, where he continued, with great success, to publish the paper until 
1837, when he sold to William Bolton, Esq. in exchange for a farm. Bolton moved the 
paper to Wilkes-Barre, April 24, 1840. 1837, Amzi Wilson was a school director in 
Carbondale. In the Northern Pennsylvanian of February 11, 1837 we read: Married “At 
Canaan, Wayne County, on Sunday the 5 th inst. by Noah Rogers, Esq. AMZI WILSON, 
Esq., Editor of the Northern Pennsylvanian, of Carbondale, Luzerne County, to Miss 
ESTHER, daughter of Nathaniel Wetherby, of Greenfield.” (Northern Pennsylvanian, 
February 11, 1837, p. 3). He was initially appointed Justice of the Peace by the governor, 
and then elected to the office. He was also for many years a member of the bar, having 
begun practicing law in Carbondale in 1841. He was commissioned as Alderman of the 
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Third Ward of Carbondale, June 1862. He owned property in the Wilson Creek area of 
Simpson. The creek that flows through that area today is still known as Wilson Creek. In 
his final years, the loss of his sight incapacitated him for active business. He died on May 
28, 1872, the same day as James Russell (listed above). Both men, as it turns out, were in 
the Carbondale court—Wilson as a witnesses, and James Russell as a juror—on the 
Wednesday before their deaths and, at the time, both were in good health. Upon his death 
Amzi Wilson left a widow and three children—Dr. J. N. Wilson, of Hollisterville, Wayne 
Co., and two daughters, married, and resident in Carbondale. We will have a lot more to 
say about Amzi Wilson in Volume XXIV in this series. 

Andrew Wyllie: Superintendent of the iron department of the D&H blacksmith shops at 
Carbondale. Foreman of the D and H Canal Company's blacksmith shops, bom in 
Scotland and came to Carbondale in 1851. Married Isabella Diack. 

Coe F. Young: bom near Mount Hope, Orange County, NY, May 15, 1824. At age 13 began 
driving on the towing path of the D&H Canal. In the spring of 1852 he bought of Major 
Cornell a half-interest in the canal freight line between New York and Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. After five years, he became, by purchase the sole proprietor of the line, and 
operated it alone for seven years longer. On January 1, 1864, at the solicitation of George 
Talbot Olyphant, president of the company, and Thomas Dickson, general 
superintendent, Mr. Young entered the service of that company as superintendent of the 
Canal Department; and in 1865 the Rondout and Weehawken Department was placed 
under his supervision. He was appointed general superintendent of the D&H on March 1, 
1869, served in that capacity until July 1885. In 1869 Mr. Olyphant resigned as president 
of the company and was succeeded by Mr. Dickson. Mr. Young was then made general 
superintendent, and, after three years, became general manager, a position in which he 
served until the death of Mr. Dickson, in July, 1884, when he was elected vice-president 
and general manager of the company. 

Horace G. Young: son of Coe F. Young; in 1882, Horace G. Young was appointed Assistant 
General Manager; on September 30, 1885, he was appointed general manager to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of his father. In July 1884, when Thomas Dickson 
died, Coe F. Young (a confidential and long-term friend of Thomas Dickson's) was 
elected vice-president and general manager of the company. On October 1, 1885, Coe F. 
Young resigned and his son, Horace G. Young, was named vice president and general 
manager of the company. He was 2 nd VP in 1898 when the closing was announced, and 
he was VP in 1899. He was a Manager in 1899. C. R. Manville was superintendent. R. M. 
Olyphant was president. 
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Ireland 

At least 8 million men, women and children emigrated from Ireland between 1801 and 1921. 
That number is equal to the total population of the island in the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

The high rate of Irish emigration was unequalled in any other country and reflects both the 
overseas demand for immigrant labor and the appalling lack of employment and prospects for the 
average Irish person. 

Nineteenth-century emigration from Ireland is usually broken down into three distinct phases: 
1815-1845, when 1 million left; 1846-1855, when 2.5 million left; and 1856-1914 when 4 
million departed. 

These figures are considered underestimates because it is difficult to ascertain the numbers who 
settled permanently in mainland Britain. Ireland was still a part of Britain, so travel to or from 
Wales, Scotland and England was not subject to any scrutiny. 

About 80% of Irish emigrants who left their homes in this period were aged between 18 and 30 
years old. 

As the figures above suggest, the levels of emigration from Ireland up to 1847 did not materially 
reduce the population of Ireland. But in that year, the first after the potato harvest had failed so 
spectacularly, the exodus really began. 

According to figures collated 15 years later, some 215,444 persons emigrated to North America 
and other British Colonies in that one year alone. This doubled the previous year's figures for 
Irish emigration. 

Between 1841 and March 1851, North America was the most popular destination while some 
300,000 went to Australia. Emigration from Ireland to New Zealand did not get underway until 
later. An estimated average of 2,000 people emigrated there between 1871 and 1920. 

These Irish immigrants to America were former tenant farmers, peasant villagers, and cottiers on 
English-owned estates who fled or were driven from Ireland by landlord efforts to clear their 
estates and consolidate their holdings and by failures of the potato crop, the staple of food of the 
Irish tenant. 
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Catastrophic crop failures 1845: 

Why did the Irish potato crop fail? Because of monocropping of primarily one high yield variety 
of potato, the Lumper potato. High yield varieties of plants and animals are frequently weak 
genetically and incapable of adapting to local conditions. 

In the late sixteenth century, the Spanish took potatoes (first domesticated high in the Peruvian 
Andies, where thousands of varieties of potatoes were and still are grown) back to Europe. By 
the early 19 th century, it had become a reliable backup to cereal crops, especially in Ireland, 
where it soon became the food staple. 

The Irish planted primarily one variety, which grew prodigiously but which was genetically frail, 
the Lumper potato. The Irish Potato Famine, also known as the Great Hunger, began in 1845 
when a fungus-like organism called Phytophthora infestan (or P. infestans ) spread rapidly 
throughout Ireland. The infestation killed up to one-half of the potato crop that year, and about 
three-quarters of the crop over the next seven years. 

Because the tenant farmers of Ireland—then ruled as a colony of Great Britain—relied heavily 
on the potato as a source of food, the infestation had a catastrophic impact on Ireland and its 
population. Before it ended in 1852, the Potato Famine resulted in the death of roughly one 
million Irish from starvation and related causes, with at least another million forced to leave 
their homeland as refugees. 


From the Internet: 

“After 168 Years, Potato Famine Mystery Solved,” by Barbara Maranzani, May 21, 2013 

An international team of scientists has finally solved one of history’s greatest mysteries: What 
caused the devastating Irish potato famine of 1845? The research team, which published its 
findings in the journal eLife this week, used DNA sequencing of plant specimens dating from the 
mid-19th century to identify the pathogen that led to the death of nearly 1 million people and the 
mass emigration of another 2 million from Ireland by 1855. The discovery marks the first time 
scientists have successfully sequenced a plant’s genome from preserved samples and opens the 
door for further research into the evolution of pathogens and the spread of plant disease around 
the world. 

Scientists have long known that it was a strain of PHYTOPHTHORA INFESTANS (or P. 
INFESTANS) that caused the widespread devastation of potato crops in Ireland and northern 
Europe beginning in 1845, leading to the Irish Potato Famine. 
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P. INFESTANS infects the plant through its leaves, leaving behind shriveled, inedible tubers. 
The most likely culprit, they believed, was a strain known as US-1, which even today is 
responsible for billions of dollars of crop damage each year. To solve the mystery, molecular 
biologists from the United Kingdom, Germany and the United States examined DNA extracted 
from nearly a dozen botanical specimens dating back as far as 1845 and held in museum 
collections in the UK and Germany, which were then sent to the Sainsbury Laboratory in 
Norwich, England. After sequencing the genome of the 19th century samples and comparing 
them with modern blights, including US-1, they were able to trace the genetic evolution of P. 
INFESTANS around the world and across centuries. 

The researchers concluded that it wasn’t in fact US-1 that caused the blight, but a previously 
u nkn own strain, HERB-1, which had originated in the Americas (most likely in Mexico’s Toluca 
Valley) sometime in the early 19th century before spreading to Europe in the 1840s. HERB-1, 
they believe, was responsible for the Great Famine and hundreds of other potato crop failures 
around the world. It wasn’t until the early 20th century that improvements in crop breeding 
yielded potato varieties that proved resistant to HERB-1 that the deadly infection was stopped in 
its tracks. Scientists believe that the HERB-1 strain is now extinct. 

First domesticated in southern Peru and Bolivia more than 7,000 years ago, the potato began its 
long trek out of South America in the late 16th century following the Spanish conquest of the 
Inca. Though some Europeans were skeptical of the newly arrived tuber, they were quickly won 
over by the plant’s benefits. Potatoes were slow to spoil, had three times the caloric value of 
grain and were cheap and easy to grow on both large farms and small, backyard lots. When a 
series of non-potato crop failures struck northern Europe in the late 18th century, millions of 
farmers switched to the more durable spud as their staple crop. 

Nowhere was dependency on the potato more widespread than in Ireland, where it eventually 
became the sole subsistence food for one-third of the country. Impoverished tenant farmers, 
struggling to grow enough food to feed their families on plots of land as small as one acre, turned 
to the potato en masse, thanks to its ability to grow in even the worst soil. Requiring calorie- 
heavy diets to carry out their punishing workloads, they were soon consuming between 40 and 
60 potatoes every day. And the potato wasn’t just used for human consumption: Ireland’s 
primary export to its British overlords was cattle, and more than a third of all potatoes harvested 
were used to feed livestock. 

By the early 19th century, however, the potato had begun to show a tendency toward crop 
failure, with Ireland and much of northern Europe experience smaller blights in the decades 
leading up to the Great Famine. While the effects of these failures were largely ameliorated in 
many countries thanks to their cultivation of a wide variety of different potatoes, Ireland was left 
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vulnerable to these blights due to its dependence on just one type, the Irish Lumper. When 
HERB-1, which had already wreaked havoc on crops in Mexico and the United States, made its 
way across the Atlantic sometime in 1844, its effect was immediate—and devastating. Within a 
year, potato crops across France, Belgium and Holland had been affected and by late 1845 
between one-third and one-half of Ireland’s fields had been wiped out. The destruction continued 
the following year, when three-quarters of that year’s harvest was destroyed and the first 
starvation deaths were reported. 

As the crisis grew, British relief efforts only made things worse: The emergency importation of 
grain failed to prevent further deaths due to Ireland’s lack of working mills to process the food; 
absentee British landlords evicted thousands of starving peasants when they were unable to pay 
rent; and a series of workhouses and charity homes established to care for the most vulnerable 
were poorly managed, becoming squalid centers of disease and death. By 1851 1 million Irish— 
nearly one-eighth of the population—were dead from starvation or disease. Emigration from the 
country, which had steadily increased in the years leading up to the famine, ballooned, and by 
1855 2 million people had fled, swelling the immigrant Irish populations of Canada, the United 
States, Australia and elsewhere. Even today, more than 150 years later, Ireland’s population has 
still not recovered its pre-famine level. Those that stayed behind, haunted by their country’s 
suffering, would form the basis of an Irish independence movement that continued into the 20th 
century.” 


In the anthracite coal fields of northeastern Pennsylvania, a great many of the Irish immigrants to 
America found jobs in the anthracite and railroad industries and started their lives over. 
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The first Saint Patrick’s Day Parade in Lackawanna County took place on March 17, 1833 in 
Carbondale: 


March in Carbondale' 

- - First St 

By CHARLES A. MCCARTHY 
Area Historian 

There'll be plenty of singing 
and dancing and the ' Awearin 
0 The Green" In Scranton next 
Saturday when the 
Lack0wanna County SL. 
Patrick's Day Parade 
Association conducts its satti 
annua! parade, commencing at 
noon. 

Traditional High Masses 
honoring "The Great and 
Glorious SI. Patrick" will he 
celebrated I hat day throughout 
the Scranton Diocese 

Initial SL. Patrick's Day 
parade of record in the present 
limits of Lackawanna County 
was arranged at a meeting held 
in the Carbondale residence of 
Thomas Ho land, on Saturday. 
March 2, 1833, 146 years ago. A 
parade conducted in 
Carbondale that year, on the 
Feast Day ol the Emerald Isle's 
Patron Saint, commenced at 
seven a m. 

The first SL, Patrick's Day 
parade in Scranton, on Friday, 
March 17, 1853. 12G years ago, 
formed in front of 323 Prospect 
Avc. in South Scranton, John 
Kawkes was marshal. 
Ancestors o( Chief Federal 
Judge William J Nealon were 
in tlie forefront of this 
memorable procession. 

Three-quarters of a Century 
ago. on Monday. March 17.1904, 
more than 3,0UQ men and Days, 
marched In Scranton's three 
division parade honoring 
Ireland's Patron, commencing 
at 11 a,mi., under the 
sponsorship of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of 
Lackawanna County. 

In the ihie-of-mareh that year 
were A.0.11. units from; 
Scranton. Olyphant, Jessup. 
Jermyn, Carbondale, Minuoka, 
Arch bald, Dickson City, Forest 
City. Old Forge, Taylor, 
Dun more, Green Iticlge, North 
Scranton, Pine Brook, Mausic. 
Pitts ton, Plains Township and 
W tSR.es- Bar re. 

Tens of thousands of residents 
from various sections of 
NorLboastern Pcnnsytvanl +i 
crowded vantage points in 
central Scranton to witness this 


. Patrick's Parade Held in 1833 


spectacular exhibition, the 
greatest in the Electric City in 
m any years. 

James A. O'Hara, grand 
marshal of the colorful 
procession, was mounted on a 
spirited charger. John P. 
Coll ins w as ch feef-of-staff 

Mounted aides were: John J, 
Jordan. Thomas Gibbons, Owen 
F, McKenna. Thomas Melvin, 
Michael MeHale. Thomas 
Savage. T. P. McNulty, Stephen 
McDonald, Patrick While, John 
Hawkes. John Tully. Martin 
Ferguson. T. J. Burke, Patrick 
Merritt, John Hayes, J J 
Moran. M H. Price, Edward J. 
Jennings. P. F. Roland. Austin 
Lynch. Thomas Hennigaa and 
Patrick Thomas 

Clergymen rode In horse 
drawn carriages at the head of 


the parade. Ancient Order Of 
Hibernians officers, including 
state vice president C, C. 
Donovan and state secretary 
John P. Gibbons, and General 
Samuel Pearson, a veteran of 
the Boer War, and additional 
special guests rode in a total of 
17 carriages. 

Division commanders were; 
F, F. Cusick, P. J. McAndrew. 
and PJ Mu therm. 

Special features of the parade 
that 51. Patrick’s Day included 
Company H. Pennsylvania 
National Guard of Pittslon, 
commanded by Capt. Edward 
A. Doug her: Father Moses 
WhIlly Company of Providence, 
in charge of Major T. P. Stuart; 
and Company A. Irish 
Volunteers, John Dorsey 
comm and! up 


Ten bands marched and 
played Irish airs that day, 
Among these were: Lawrence 
Band, Bauer's Band, Jessup 
Parish Band, Archbald 
Serenade Band, Mozart Band. 
Mayfield Band, Eagle Band. 
Taylor Band. Forest City Band, 
and Kane’s Military Band. 

A lota! of eight drum, bugle 
and fife corps Livened the day 
with familiar Irish tunes. 
Including "O'Donnell Aboo,' 1 
"Come Back to Erin.” and the 
"Minstrel Boy. 11 These musical 
units Included; Green Ridge 
Drum Corps, John Mitchell 
Drum Corps of Plains, Bellevue 
Drum Corps, Cathedral Cadets 
Drum Corps, Simpson Drum 
Corps, Eagle Drum Corps, 
Meadow Brook Drum Corps, 
and John Drum Corps 


First Saint Patrick’s Day Parade in 
Lackawanna County held on March 17, 
1833 in Carbondale. 
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Wales 


In the late seventeenth century, there was a large emigration of Welsh Quakers to Pennsylvania, 
where a Welsh Tract was established in the region immediately west of Philadelphia. By 1700, 
the Welsh accounted for about one-third of the colony’s estimated population of twenty 
thousand. There are a number of Welsh place names in this area. There was a second wave of 
immigration in the late eighteenth century, notably a Welsh colony named Cambria established 
by Morgan John Rhys in what is now Cambria County, Pennsylvania. 

The Welsh were especially numerous and politically active in colonial Pennsylvania, where they 
elected 9% of the legislature. In the nineteenth century thousands of Welsh coal miners 
emigrated to the anthracite and bituminous mines of Pennsylvania, many becoming mine 
managers and executives. The miners brought organizational skills, exemplified in the United 
Mine Workers labor union, and its most famous leader, John L. Lewis, who was bom in a Welsh 
settlement in Iowa. 

A. The D&H Recruited in Wales 

The D&H recruited miners and their families in Wales and brought them to America. 

On July 14, 1830, 20 Welsh families, recruited by the D&H, arrived in Carbondale. Among them 
were four regular Baptists. In 1880 (p. 449), we read: 

“In the summer of 1830 twenty Welsh families came to Carbondale to work in the new coal 
mines. Among them were four regular Baptists, John and James Brown and their wives. John 
was a deacon in the church whence he came, while James was a minister of the Baptist faith. 
Prayer and preaching meetings were soon commenced at the house of Deacon Bowen, on the site 
of the store of Patrick Moffitt, Jr. For a time the congregation consisted of only a few Welsh 
families. These subsequently united with the Greenfield church, but in the spring of 1833 took 
letters of dismission and organized the First Baptist Church of Carbondale, with 43 constituent 
members, and subsequently built a house of worship, now standing on South Church street. The 
present value of the church property is $5,000. The membership is 120.William Davies is 
superintendent of the Sunday School.’Y/cWf p. 449) 

From the obituary of Mrs. John Bowen, who was among those twenty Welsh families, we learn 
many additional details about those families. Among the very interesting details that we learn is 
the fact that Mrs. Bowen, nee Martha Phillips, was a member of the Lanwenarth Baptist Church 
in Wales, where she and John Bowen were married in 1880. Here is the obituary of Mrs. Bowen, 
who died on December 13, 1858, that was published in the December 18, 1858 issue (p. 2) of the 
Carbondale Advance: 
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“Obituary—Mrs. Bowen. / DIED—In Blakely, on the 13th, inst., MRS. MARTHA PHILLIPS, 
wife of Dea. John Bowen, in the 82 nd year of her age. /The subject of this notice, bom in Wales 
in Sept., 1778, early made a profession of religion and united with the Lanwenarth Baptist 
Church. She was married to Mr. Bowen in 1808, and with her husband and family emigrated to 
this country in 1830. They came in a company of 20 persons, leaving their native land on the 6 th 
of May, and arriving at New York on the 2d, and at Carbondale on the 14 th of July following. Of 
this company four were Regular Baptists, viz: John and James Bowen, with their wives, John 
was a Deacon, James a Minister and their wives were members—embracing the elements of a 
gospel church. Ways were soon devised and means employed to promote their spiritual interests 
and propagate their cherished sentiments.—Meetings for prayer and preaching were commenced 
at the house of Dea. Bowen on the west side of Main Street, on the site now occupied by the 
Store of Patrick Moffitt, Jr. For a time their congregations were comparatively small, consisting 
of only a few Welsh families. It was not long, however, before some of their American neighbors 
of various denominations met with them occasionally, attracted chiefly by the ‘songs of Zion in a 
strange’ tongue. This curiosity was frequently improved by repeating the substance of the 
services and sermon in English for the profit and pleasure of that portion of the audience unable 
to understand the Welsh language. Their numbers were also augmented from time to time by 
fresh emigrants from Wales, of whom a fair proportion were Regular Baptists. / These Welsh 
members having united with the Greenfield—now Scott Valley—Church, soon became a 
prosperous branch of that Church, holding covenant meetings and enjoying occasional preaching 
both in Welsh and English. In the Spring of 1833 they took letters of dismission and organized as 
the First Baptist Church of Carbondale; with forty-three constituent members. Their public 
worship was now conducted chiefly in the Welsh language—a practice this Church still continue. 
In the autumn of 1850, Mr. Bowen and his late companion took letters of dismission from the 
Welsh church and united with the Berean Baptist Church of this city, of which Mrs. Bowen was 
an esteemed member at the time of her decease. Her funeral was attended in the Baptist meeting¬ 
house at Blakely on Wednesday of this week, where services were conducted both in Welsh and 
English, at the request of her bereaved husband.” 


On October 31, 1832, seventy additional Welsh families that were recruited in Wales by the 
D&H arrived in Carbondale from Wales. We learn many very interesting details about this 
second group of Welsh families from a reminiscence by Elias Thomas that was published in the 
Carbondale Evening Leader, Wednesday, November 5, 1890): 

"A STORY OF THE EARLY DAYS. / Elias Thomas Gives Some Reminiscences of 
Carbondale. / Fifty-eight years ago this month [in October/November 1832] there arrived in the 
little mining village of Carbondale a large party of Welsh miners. The men of this party 
numbered about seventy, but as they were nearly all married and brought their wives and 
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children with them the population of the mining settlement was increased by nearly two hundred. 
Early in the summer of 1832 the managers of Delaware & Hudson Canal Company sent John 
Thomas (known as the nightmaster) over the Atlantic to employ experienced coal miners 
[emphasis added] and he found little difficulty in obtaining the men in South Wales. By the first 
of August he had secured seventy practical miners. / These men with their families made up a 
large company, so large in fact, that the owners of the vessel chartered to bring them to the 
United States declined to take the entire party. The vessel known as the 'Cosmore,' was one of 
the largest ships afloat at the time, but Mr. Thomas was obliged to divide up his party and 
arrange with the owners of the 'Fame' a trim-built three-master, to take all the passengers that the 
'Cosmore' failed to provide room for. / The 'Cosmore' sailed from Bristol, England, about August 
15th, bound for New York. The 'Fame' sailed September 1st, bound for Philadelphia, and forty- 
five days later the little vessel landed her passengers on the banks of the Delaware. From 
Philadelphia the emigrants were taken in wagons overland to New York where they were met by 
Maurice Wurts who gave them a hearty welcome to the new country. The 'Cosmore' had not yet 
reached New York and as the cholera was then raging at that time Mr. Wurts decided to hurry 
the new comers to their destination. / The journey from New York to the coal region consumed 
two weeks. From Rondout to Honesdale a canal boat and from Honesdale to Carbondale coal 
cars were the best conveyances provided. During the canal trip cholera broke out among the 
passengers and among the victims were Mr. and Mrs. William Parry, who left to the care of their 
country people the three small children made orphans by the dreadful scourge. / Among the 
passengers of the 'Fame' was Elias Thomas, the veteran watchman who has stood at engine 28 
and sounded the fire alarm on the first appearance of a blaze, for more than a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Thomas was then a lad, in his tenth year, but he retains in memory vividly all the 
experiences of ship life and the ravages of cholera while a passenger on the canal boat. Mr. 
Thomas in conversation with a news gatherer, a few days ago said: / 'We reached Carbondale 
about sundown October 31, 1832, and were met by the Welsh people who were already settled 
here. We, that is, our family—were cared for by my uncle, Rev. William Richmond, and we 
were soon comfortably housed in a frame building which is still in existence on South Church 
street. That very night my sister Mary was taken sick and my mother soon found that it was a 
case of small pox, and so on our first day in the coal village we were made prisoners and notified 
not to leave the house or mingle with the residents of the village until every trace of the disease 
had disappeared. / 'It was as good quarantine regulations if not better than could be provided in 
this city to-day. We were provided with everything that we asked for and that without money and 
without price. The people sent food and the merchants sent provisions, and when the Doctor 
declared that there was no further danger the holiday season was approaching. Of that party of 
Welsh immigrants, my sister, Mrs. George Lewsley, and myself alone remain in this locality. Of 
the other passengers whose names are familiar to the old settlers were William Maxey and his 
sons David, John and George, Isaac and William Morgan, Roderick Phillips, James Williams, 
Rosser Williams and his three sons, William, John and Henry. The descendents of these pioneer 
miners are scattered all over the country and the number of old residents who will recall the 
familiar names are being rapidly thinned out by the grave reaper." (clipping in Gritman 
scrapbook, dated Evening Leader, Wednesday, November 5, 1890) 
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One of the group of 70 Welsh miners who were brought to Carbondale in 1832 by the D&H was 
Daniel Scurry, the father of Daniel Scurry (Carbondale merchant of the partnership of Pascoe 
and Scurry). This we know from the obituary of the Carbondale merchant, Daniel Scurry, who 
died on March 29, 1903 at the age of 63 ("Daniel Scurry Passes Away,” clipping in Gritman 
scrapbook, dated March 30, 1903). In that obituary we read: 

"The father of the deceased was Daniel Scurry, who came here from Wales with a band of Welsh 
settlers in 1832. This was a short time after the opening in this city of the first underground 
anthracite mine in America, now commemorated by a monument at the foot of the hill on the 
West Side. The senior Scurry came here with the other Welsh miners as experts to aid in the 
development of the Delaware and Hudson mines and to reduce the cost of mining, which at that 
time was followed after some crude methods. The father of the deceased wedded Mrs. Jane 
Matthews, who, with her deceased husband, was one of the band of pioneers from Wales. Daniel 
Scurry, the deceased, was one of several children of the union. His parents were among the most 
highly respected and esteemed residents of the town. His father was looked upon as a leader 
among his countrymen who came here with him, and he was endeared to them all. His 
knowledge of the mining industry, and his capacity for leading men won him advancement under 
the Delaware and Hudson company, and for years he was mine superintendent in this vicinity." 

Daniel Scurry, the father, was hurt in an accident in the mines in July 1846. In the Carbondale 
Democrat of July 17, 1846, we read: 

"ACCIDENTS.—Two of our Welsh citizens have been seriously though it is believed not 
dangerously hurt in the mines in this place during the past week—Messrs. John H. Davis, and 
Daniel Scurry. Mr. Davis was hurt on Saturday last by the premature discharge of a cartridge— 
Mr. Scurry, on Monday, by the falling of a pillar of coal upon him." (Carbondale Democrat, 
Friday, July 17, 1846, p. 2) 


B. Other Early Welsh Settlers in Carbondale 

In 1833, Thomas Voyle, who was to become one of Carbondale’s leading citizens later in the 
nineteenth century and who served four terms as mayor of Carbondale, arrived in Carbondale. At 
the time he was 13 years old. That we know from his obituary, which was published in the 
August 18, 1892 issue of the Carbondale Leader (p. 4). Here is that obituary: 
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EX-MAYOR VOYLE DEAD. 


Thomas Voyle 
was born in 
Dowlais, South 
Wales, on 
September 30, 
1820, and came to 
the United States 
at the age of 13 in 
November 1833. 


One of the Oldest and ilest Known Resi¬ 
dents of the City. 

Thomas Yoyle died at his home on River 
street shortly after one o’clock this morn¬ 
ing. ne was taken ill six weeks ago and 
had been confined to the house since that 
time although his condition was not con¬ 
sidered alarming until yesterday. The 
malady from which he suffered was pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. Early last evening he 
was resting comfortably and his 
family had no thought that 
the end was so near. The final sum¬ 
mons came suddenly and he passed away 
quietly, almost without a struggle. Dar¬ 
ing his long life he had been a very active 
man, living comparatively free from phy¬ 
sical ailments and few men were as vigor¬ 
ous at seventy as he was when stricken 
with the malady that closed his career. 
—►Mr. Voyle was born at Dowlais, South + 
Wales, September 30th, 1820, came to 

the United States, November 7th 1833, and 
two weeks after his arrival in Philadelphia 
he came to Carbondale. Daring the next 
year he obtained employment in the 
grocery store of .Lewis G. Ensign. From 
1836 to 1830 he was employed at Port 


Dowlais is a village 
and community of the 
county borough of 
Merthyr Tydfil, in 
Wales. At the 2011 
census it had a 
population of 6,926, 
reducing to 4,270 at 
the 2011 census 
having excluded Pant. 
Dowlais is notable 
within Wales and 
Britain for its historic 
association with iron 
working; once 
employing, through 
the Dowlais Iron 
Company, roughly 
5,000 people, the 
works being the 
largest in the world at 
one stage. 
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“Four times Mr. 
Voyle was 
elected mayor 
of this city.” 




Cnrbou, Schuylkill county; from 1889 to 
1849 he was a resident of Hazle¬ 
ton and December 24 Lb 1849 he 
ret u rued to thia oily and engaged 
in mercantile trade with S. H. Clark as a 
partner and for three years occupied a 
building on Salem avenue near the site of 
the place now owned by J3. S, Clark. 
March 22d 1852 Mr. Voyle entered co-part¬ 
nership with Henry Evans and William 
Davis and this iirm opened the place of 
business corner Seventh avenue and Main 
street known for many years as the Arcade. 
In 1858 Mr. Voyle opened a branch store at 
Olyphant which for many years was the 
leading establishment at that place, Not¬ 
withstanding the large private interests 
which demanded his attention Mr. Voyle 
always found time to devote to public af¬ 
fairs and was frequently called by the peo¬ 
ple to bold positions of honor nnd trust in 
the public service. Four tunes Mr. Voyle 
was elected mayor of this city. During the 
existence of the mayor’s court he 
served throe years as marshal, 
and was a most efficient officer; served as 
select councilman seven years, several 
terms as member of the board of city audi¬ 
tors; several years as street commissioner 
and two years aB auditor of Lackawanna 
county. In politics he was an active mem¬ 
ber of the Democratic party and was on 
several occasions a prominent candidate for 
the office of sheriff of Luzerne county. 

lie was married November 28th 1841 to 
Anna Davenport who together with three 
daughters, Mrs. L. lUshloigh, Mrs.CharleB 
Stephenson andMrs.lt. B. Van Bergen sur¬ 
vive him. The funeral will take place Sat¬ 
urday afternoon from the family residence 
on ltiver street at 3:30 o'clock. Interment 
in Maplewood cemetery. 
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In Maplewood Cemetery, Carbondale, there are three tombstones that mark the graves of Welsh 
persons who died in the period 1832-1837: 

1. Mary Davis, died January 30, 1832, aged 44 years 

2. Samuel Davies, died January 7, 1833, aged 26 years 

3. Magdalene Davies, died March 12, 1834, aged 5 years 

4. William Davies, died December 3, 1837, aged 35 years 

It appears to be highly probable that these persons, all bom in Wales, were among the ninety 
Welsh families that came to Carbondale from Wales in the period 1830-1832. 

Given below are copies of the inscriptions on those three stones as well as photographs of the 
stones themselves. 

1. WIFE OF REV. JOHN DAVIS 

In Memory of 

MARY Wife of the Rev.d JOHN DAVIS 
A native of Llansamlet in Wales who 
Died Jan 30, 1832 aged 44 years 

Canys byw i mi yw Crist a marw sydd elw 
Translation 

For me to live is Christ to die is gain. 


Notes: 

Llansamlet is a suburban district of Swansea, ceremonial county of West Glamorgan, Wales. 
Similar to many other places in Wales where the name begins with Llan, Llansamlet is named 
after a saint, Saint Samlet. There is a Saint Samlet's Church in the area on Church Road. 
Llansamlet was an important coal mining area from at least the 14th century. Initially coal was 
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mined for export but with the coming of the copper industry in the 18th century much of the 
output was used for smelting purposes. In 1770 the principal mineral properties were acquired by 
Chauncy Townsend and they remained in his family until his great-grandson, Charles Henry 
Smith, relinquished them in 1870. By this time all the best seams had been worked out and 
output was in decline. Coal-working finally ceased in the first half of the 20th century. Much of 
the former mining area is now occupied by the Swansea Enterprise Park. 

LLAN SAMLED, in the Cwmwd of Harfryn, Cantref of Ffiniog (now called the Hundred of 
Llan Gefelach), Co. of GLAMORGAN, South Wales. The Resident Population of this Parish, in 
1801, (consisting of the Higher and Lower Divisions) was 2567. Here is a Free School, endowed 
during the pleasure of John Smith, Esq. This Parish contains about 5000 acres of cultivated Land, 
and about 500 acres uncultivated. There are excellent Seams of Coals now working in the Parish, 
which are conveyed in Barges by a Canal to the Sea-Port of Swansea. Here are also three large 
Copper-works, and two Mills for the purpose of finishing the Copper for Market." 

Historically, the region was part of the Principality of Deheubarth until the Norman invasions 
between 1067-1101. From 1135 the Normans wrested the region from the Prince of Deheubarth 
and formed the basis for the Marcher Lordship of Kilvey of comital ra nk . After the Laws in 
Wales Act 1535 abolished Marcher lordships, the region was incorporated into the county of 
Glamorgan. The parish of Llansamlet became part of the borough of Swansea in two boundary 
changes in 1835 and 1918. ] 

“For me to live is Christ to die is gain.” Philippians I: 21 

Mary Davis is No. 55 in the Maplewood Cemetery interment records, where we read: “55 Davis 
Mrs. Rev. Jno. Removed from Yard [written in the ‘Disease’ column] April 8 1834 [Date of 
Burial in Maplewood Cemetery] Welsh [Nativity]” Mrs. Davis, who died on January 30, 1832 
(nine months before Maplewood was established as a burying ground, in late October 1832) is 
one of seven burials that took place in Maplewood on April 8, 1834, all of them “Removed from 
Yard.” The seven bodies in question were probably buried in the church yard of one of the early 
Welsh churches in Carbondale [possibly the First Baptist Church, which was formed by the 20 
Welsh families who arrived in Carbondale on July 14, 1830; the Welsh Congregational Church 
received a gift of land from the D&H and organized their church in 1835. Their edifice (later 
owned by the Salvation Army) was on the west side of South Church Street at 8th Avenue, Rev. 
L. Williams was their first pastor.], and when Maplewood was established in late October 1832, 
the decision was made to remove the bodies from the church yard to Maplewood Cemetery. 
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2. SAMUEL DAVIES 

IN Memory of 
SAMUEL DAVIES, 
Native of the Parish of 
Llanguic, in Wales, who 
departed this life Jan.y 7 th 
1833 Aged 26 Years. 


Am hynny byddwch chwithau 
barod: canys yn yr awr ni 
thybioch y daw Mab y dyn. 
Mat.w XXIV.44 


Notes: 

[Matthew 24:44 Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
cometh.] 

Llanguicke is 10 3/4 miles from Swansea. Llanguicke (also known as Llangiwg) was one of the 
very ancient parishes into which Glamorgan was divided, on the west bank of the river Tawe, 
opposite Cilybebyll on the east bank. Llanguicke was a very extensive area which included areas 
which became better known in later years as Pontardawe, Ystalyfera, Ynysmeudwy etc. 
Llanguicke is a very extensive and populous parish. Similar to many other places in Wales where 
the name begins with Llan. Llanguicke is named after a saint. Saint Cuik or Guick. The church of 
St Cuik, or Guick, standing on the top of a hill, is an ancient building of stone in the Norman 
style, consisting of nave, south porch and an embattled western tower with pinnacles, containing 
2 bells; in 1812 it was new-roofed, and several alterations made; there are 300 sittings. A Welsh 
service is held on Sundays in the afternoon. The parish is on the Western side of the Swansea 
valley on the road from Swansea to Brecon, and extends to the boundary of the county of 
Glamorgan where it adjoins Breconshire and Carmarthenshire. It is in the Western division of the 
county of Glamorgan. The Swansea Canal runs through some parts of the parish. 
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Samuel Davis is no. 5 in the Maplewood Cemetery interment records, in which we read: “Davis 
Samuel [Age] 27 [Disease] Killed in Mines [Date of Death] Jan 7 1833 [Date of Burial] Jan 9 
1833 [Nativity] Welsh” 

Samuel Davis is No. 90 in the Dundaff Republican / Northern Pennsylvanian Marriage and 
Death records, where we read: “Melancholy Accident. On Monday morning last, about 8 
o’clock, by some accident fire was communicated to a keg of powder in or about the coal mines, 
in this village, and which exploded and so severely wounded a Mr. Daniel Guynn, a Welch 
miner, that he only survived about two hours, and severely injured another, named Samuel 
Davis, who expired about twelve or fourteen hours after the explosion.” (Northern 
Pennsylvanian, Thursday, January 10, 1833, p. 3). 

Samuel Davis and Daniel Guynn are the 5 th and 6 th persons, respectively, in the Maplewood 
Cemetery interment records. Therein we read: “5 Davis Samuel [Age] 27 [Disease] Killed in 
Mines [Date of Death] Jan 7 1833 [Date of Burial] Jan 9 1833 [Nativity] Welsh” and “6 Guin 
Daniel [Age] 19 [Disease] Killed in Mines [Date of Death] Jan 7 1833 [Date of Burial] Jan 9 
1833 [Nativity] Welsh” 


From: Jerry Williams 

—Samuel Davies was bom about 1807. Left Swansea, Wales, on the brig Raby Castle, for New 
York City, arriving on October 8, 1832, at the age of 25. Occupation: Farmer. Discovered by 
Jerry Williams in New York Passenger Lists, 1820-1957 (microfilm serial number M237, 
microfilm roll number 18, list number 726). 

—William Morgan was bom about 1768. Left Swansea for New York City, arrived on October 8, 
1832, at age 64. Discovered by Gerald Williams in New York Passenger Lists, 1820-1957. 
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3. MAGDALENE DAVIES / WILLIAM DAVIES 


IN Memory of 
MAGDALENE Daughter of 
WILLIAM and MARGARET 
DAVIES, native of the Parish 
of Llanguic in Wales who 
departed this life March 12 th 
1834. Aged 5 Years. 


In Memory of 

WILLIAM DAVIES, native of 
the Parish of Llanguic in 
WALES county of Glamorgan 
Died Dec. 3,1837 AE 35 y. 
Yea though I walk through the 
Valley of the shadow of death I 
will fear no evil for thou art 
with me thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me. 
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Notes: 

Magdalene Davies, who died on March 12, 1834, is not listed in the Maplewood Cemetery 
interment records. My guess is that she too, like Mrs. John Davis (see above) is probably a 
removal of the body from the church yard of a Carbondale Welsh church [possibly the First 
Baptist Church, which was formed by the 20 Welsh families who arrived in Carbondale on July 
14, 1830; the Welsh Congregational Church received a gift of land from the D&H and organized 
their church in 1835. Their edifice (later owned by the Salvation Army) was on the west side of 
South Church Street at 8th Avenue, Rev. L. Williams was their first pastor.] to Maplewood, 
possibly at the time (1837) when her father’s earthly remains were interred in Maplewood 
Cemetery. 

William Davies, who died on December 3, 1837, is listed as No. 154 in the Maplewood 
Cemetery interment records, in the following entry: 

“Davies Wm [Disease] Liver Complaint [Date of Death] Dec 3 [Date of Burial] Dec 5 [Nativity] 
Welsh” 
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Photographs by the author of these three Welsh tombstones: 
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In October 2015, the Carbondale Historical Society and Museum hosted the visit to America by 
the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe Male Choir, which gave a concert in the Best Western Pioneer Plaza 
Hotel in Carbondale on October 29, 2015. 

In the article that was written by S. Robert Powell about that choir’s visit to America (article 
given below), we read: 

“The highlight of the choir's touring in Carbondale, for many, was the visit to Maplewood 
Cemetery, where there are three tombstones, dating to the early 1830s, with inscriptions on them 
in Welsh. The tombstones themselves appear to be of Welsh origin. 

On the day before the visit to Maplewood Cemetery by a large group of choir members, David 
Alwyn Hughes and Carol went for an afternoon's walk in town and visited Maplewood 
Cemetery. There, in a remote comer of the cemetery, known to many as Welsh Hill, they 
chanced upon the three stones in the very large cemetery (over 7,000 burials therein) with 
inscriptions on them in Welsh. 

"It seemed appropriate and important that spoken Welsh be heard in the twenty-first century at 
these important early nineteenth century burial sites," said David on the following day, "and so I 
read out loud the Welsh inscriptions on the stones there." That beautiful and heart-warming 
tribute will resonate forever in Maplewood Cemetery. 

On the following day, during a town tour aboard a replica of a nineteenth-century trolley, forty 
members of the choir and friends descended from the trolley at Maplewood Cemetery and 
walked to Welsh Hill and visited the Welsh stones there. The inscriptions were studied and noted 
and the geological features of the stones themselves were discussed. 
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Remarkably, the inscriptions on the stones marking these Welsh graves are as crisp and legible 
today as they were over 185 years ago when the stones were installed. These inscriptions have 
not been negatively affected by the acid rain that has rendered illegible many marble and granite 
tombstones everywhere in America. 

It then happened, in the peace and beauty and silence of this visit by members of the Cor Dathlu 
Cwmtawe and friends to these Welsh burial sites, that the singing of the Welsh Song for the Dead 
was heard from the choir members, led by Selwyn Morris and Helen Gibbon. It was a 
transcendent moment that was enriched by an impassioned, elegiac, and spontaneous musical 
performance that many of us who were privileged to be there will remember always.” 


The members of the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe on their 2015 USA tour: 

USA 2015 TOUR. CHOIR 


TENOR 1 

Roger Castle 
Gareth Davies 
Brian Davies 
Wyn Elias Davies 
Noel Davies 
Gerald Evans 
David Hewlett 
Gerwyn Leyshon 
Lindsay Morgan 
Jeff Ripton 


TENOR 2 

Paul Baker 

Finley David Bizzel- 

Browning 

David Alwyn Hughes * 
Andrew Ingram 
Luke Anthony James 
Howard Jones 
Gordon Llewellyn 
David Jeffrey Lloyd 
John Brandon Lundie 
Sion Morgan Mattey 
David Allan Owen 



David Alwyn Hughes, 


who read aloud the 

◄- 

inscriptions on the Welsh 


stones in Maplewood 


Cemetery. 


BARITONE 


BASS 


Royden Be van 
Mike Evans 
Robert George 
Mike John 
Alun Jones 
Terry Jones 
Brian Llewellyn 
Arwyn Morgan 
John Allan Morgan 
Keith Phillips 
Kenneth Richmond 
Colin Stroud 
William Thomas 
Patrick Ward 
Huw Williams 
Rhys Williams 

ARTISTS 

Helen Gibbon 
Ftion Haf Jones 


Alan Brown 
Alistair Davies 
Alan George 
Clive Johns 
Ben Tudor Lewis 
Richard Morgan 
Selwyn Morris 
Owen Pugh 
Douglas Roberts 


MUSIC STAFF 

Conway Morgan 
Musical Director 

David Lyn Rees 
Accompanist 
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The Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe performed during the concert given by the Voices of the Valley Choir 
during their concert on Friday, June 23, 2017, in Saint Cynog’s Church, Ystradgynlais, as part of 
the Voices of the Valley tour of South Wales, June 18-July 3, 2017. 

During the intermission in the concert, Helen Gibbon, the leading soprano singer in Wales, who 
sang with the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe during their American tour in 2015 and who was present in 
Maplewood Cemetery during the choir’s visit there and who, together with Selwyn Morris, led 
the singing of the Welsh Song for the Dead, approached S. Robert Powell and said: “Welcome to 
Wales. I want to thank you again for the unforgettable visit to Maplewood Cemetery during our 
visit to America. I will never forget that moment, that experience.” 

The photograph given below was taken of the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe as they performed in Saint 
Cynog’s Church, Ystradgynlais on June 23, 2017. 



To be seen in the above photograph is David Alwyn Hughes, who is shown in the detail from 
that photograph given below: 
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David Alwyn Hughes. 

At the reception for the 
Voices of the Valley choir 
at the local rugby club, 
David Hughes found S. 
Robert Powell and said: 
“Welcome to Wales. 

Good to see you. We all 
read your wonderful 
article in Ninnau on our 
tour to America” in 2015. 
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C. Clifford Welsh Settlers 

Among the very early Welsh settlers in the Upper Lackawanna Valley area were those Welsh 
farmers who settled just outside of Carbondale in Clifford Township in the period 1832-1833. 
Given below is an article about those Welsh settlers that was published in the Forest City News 
of August 25, 1988. 
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The Forest City News 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1988 


Clifford Township home 
to early Welsh settlers 

by S. Robert PoweU 

Part II 


(In last week's News, we pre¬ 
sented Part I of this 3-part 
article by S. Robert Powell on 
the Welsh settlers of Clifford 
Township. Part I is an account of 
the Gymanfa Ganu that was 
held on Sunday, June 26. 1988 
at Welsh Hill. In Part II. Powell 
presents a history of the Welsh 
settlement of Welsh Hill and of 
the Bethel Congregational 
Church.) 

The Welsh settlement o! 
Welsh Hill. PA. was begun by 
Thomas and Hannah Watkins, 
natives of Carmaerthenshire, 
South Wales, who left that 
country in 1831. and after a 
voyage of two months landed in 
New York. In 1832. they were in 
Carbondale. PA, where Mr. 
Watkins worked in the anthra¬ 
cite mines. On May 10, 1833, 
they came to Welsh Hill in 
Clifford Township and bought 
50 acres of timber land, for $3 
per acre, near the southwest 
base of the South Know of Elk 
Mountain. 


In 1834, Mr. and Mrs. Wat¬ 
kins were joined by other Welsh 
families and a permanent Welsh 
settlement was established. The 
arrivals in 1834 were: Zachariah 
Jenkins. David Moses, David 
Anthony, David Reese, William 
P. Davis, Rev. Thomas Ed¬ 
wards, David Edwards, Evan 
Jenkins (his son, John C. Jen¬ 
kins, became Prime Minister of 
Australia), Robert Ellis, and 
their families. 

Robert Ellis, a native of North 
Wales, had been in America for 
several years before he moved 
from New York to the Welsh 
settlement at Elk Hill. All of the 
other arrivals in 1834 were from 
South Wales, they having left 
from Swansea on May 21, 1934, 
in a brig bound for Quebec. 
They were seven weeks on the 
water before landing at Quebec. 
Three of the families on board 
remained in Canada; the others 
all came to Clifford Township in 
1834. 

The second party of immi¬ 
grants to Welsh Hill came soon 
after, but they had been located 
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at Carbondale, FA, two or three 
years previously. Among them 
were David J. and David E. 
Thomas, Evan Jones (from 
North Wales), Job Nicholas, and 
John Michael. By 1887, there 
were more than 300 Welsh 
persons living in Clifford Town¬ 
ship, Gibson and Herrick Cen¬ 
ter. 

These pioneer Welsh settlers 
on Welsh Hill organized a 
church as early as 1834. This 
church is the offspring of the 
First Welsh Cohgregational 
Church of Clifford. Thomas 
Edwards was the first pastor at 
Welsh Hill. He served as pastor 
until the close of 1835, when he 
accepted a call to Pittsburgh. 
The meetings, which were 
organized by William Hughes, 
were held at the house of 
Zachariah Jenkins, on Cambria 
Hill. The first Sunday School 
was organized with Daniel 


Harris and Henry Davis as 
Superintendents and Evan Jen¬ 
kins as Secretary and Treasurer. 

in 1836, Rev. Jenkin Jenkins, 
a son of Zachariah, finished his 
studies in Auburn Theological 
Seminary, NY, and took charge 
of the Presbyterian Church at 
Dundaff, PA, and also of the 
Welsh church at Elk Hill. He 
preached at both churches for 
nearly seven years (until 1843), 
and then moved to Illinois. In 
1837, the Rev. Jenkins joined 
the Presbytery at Montrose and 
persuaded the Church at Welsh 
Hill to do likewise, but the 
Church never forsook its first 
principles of Congregationalism, 
and again became Congrega¬ 
tional. It thus withdrew from the 
Presbytery and united with the 
Welsh Association. 

At the time Rev. Jenkins left 
the congregation, it was com¬ 
prised of the following families 
or single persons: Thomas 
Watkins, Daniel Moses, Noah 
Owens, David Edwards, David 
Anthony David J. Thomas, 
Henry Davis, John Howells, 
David Evans, William Rowell, 
William P. Davies, Robert Ellis, 
Evan Jenkins, Jenet Jenkins, 
John Michael, Sarah Bell, David 
Richards, David Rees, David 
Moss, Edward Hughes, Benja¬ 
min Daniels, Mary James, John 
Davis, Daniel Davis, Guenellian 
Reynolds, Daniel Harris, Mary 
Jones, Thomas Evans, Lewis 
Evans, Evan Jones, Elizabeth 
Owens, Margaret Harris, David 
E. Thomas, and Job Nicholas. 

From 1843 to 1850, Rev. 
Samuel A. Williams served as 
pastor of the church. He was 
succeeded in 1850 by Rev. 
Daniel Daniels, who was born in 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, 
in 1816, and came to this 
country at the age of 16 with his 
parents. They stayed briefly in 
Carbondale and then moved to 
Springbrook, Lackawanna* 
County, where his parents died. 


Rev. Daniels was licensed to 
preach in 1842, and in 1847 he 
was ordained to the ministry. 
He served as pastor of the 
church for forty three years. 
There is today a plaque at the 
front of the church which reads 
as follows: “In Memoriam/ 
Rev. Daniel Daniels Born 1816 - 
Died 1895 Pastor of this church 
forty three years His faithful 
ministry and co-operation in 
building this edifice are grate¬ 
fully remembered by this con¬ 
gregation.” It was during the 
pastorate of Rev. Daniels that 
the present Bethel Congrega¬ 
tional Church was erected. 

The Bethel Congregational 
Church became an incorporated 
body on April 12, 1869, on the 
etition of Samuel Owens, 
homas R. Davis, Evan Jenkins, 
Thomas Reynolds, David J. 
Thomas, Thomas Watkins and 
Henry Davis. In 1887, there 
were 90 members in the congre¬ 
gation, of whom Samuel Owens 
and Richard Davis were 
Deacons, and Walter M. Leek 
was the Clerk. 

To be continued next week 
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The annual September gymanfa ganu at the Bethel Congregational Church in Clifford Township 
in 1989 took place on September 24. Here is an account of that event that was published in the 
Carbondale News of October 18, 1989, p. 10: 


10 Carbondale (Pa*> News, Wednesday, October 18,1989 


Gymanfa Ganu celebrated in Clifford 


By S- Robert Powell 

The annual September Gymanfa 
Ganu at the Bethel Congregational 
Church, Welsh Hill, Clifford 
Tbwnship, took place on Sunday, 
September 24, beginning at 3 p.m. 
The church was decorated for the 
occasion with pink and purple 
African violets and a bouquet of 
dahlias, A black banner with a red 
Welsh dragon on it was hung at 
the front of the lectern for the oc¬ 
casion. 

This “Festival of Sacred Song” 
began with welcoming remarks by 
Rev. Kenneth McCrea, pastor of 
the church, who asked the group if 
they noticed anything different 
about the church building since 
the June 1989 Gymanfa Ganu. He 
then pointed out the new ceiling 
fans, the indirect lighting just 
below the level of the ceiling, and 
the new commemorative marble 
plaque on the wall of the 
sanctuary. The text on the new 
plaque, which is of the same style 
as the three older plaques on the 
sanctuary’s walls, is as follows: “In 
honor of the Rev. Garford F. Wil¬ 
liams, 1956-1988, in thanksgiving 


to God for his long and faithful 
service to God's kingdom and this 
congregation " 

Rev, McCrea then introduced 
Donald T, Davis, the song leader 
for the service, who asked 
everyone present to stand and to 
shake the hand of at least four 
other persons in the church. This 
resulted in the establishment of a 
relaxed and cordial atmosphere 
throughout the church. The con* 
gregation, led by Mr. Davis, then 
sang the Welsh national anthem, 
"Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau" (The Land 
of My Fathers). This was followed 
with the singing of “Diadem - All 
Hail the Power." 

Rev. McCrea then introduced 
Melody Klinger, who played on the 
piano with great enthusiasm "1 
Sing the Mighty Power of God." 
Donald Davis next introduced Ms. 
Maude Thomas and Mrs. Betty 
Moore, the organist and pianist, 
respectively, and Mr. Clarence 
Decker and his daughter, Susan, 
the soloists for the service. Mr, 
Davis, Ms. Thomas and Mrs. 
Moore have led these festivals of 
song at Bethel Congregational 
Church for the past 17 years. Mr. 
Davis then announced that the 
service was dedicated to the glory 


and honor of Jesus Christ and 
remarked that in the old days 
"Gyman faoedd” were always 
preceded by a rehearsal. Without 
the benefit of a rehearsal, the con¬ 
gregation then sang “Sandon,” 
"Rachie - Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” and “Penpark - Jesus I 
Live to Thee.” 

Melody Klinger then witnessed 
to her belief in Jesus Christ and 
played on the piano “It Is Well 
With My Soul,” Melody Klinger is 
an accomplished musician who 
makes tapes of religious music and 
they are available to the public. 

The congregation then sang "Pen 
Y Bryn” and “How Great Thou 
Art,” This was followed by a 
beautiful solo performance by 
Clarence Decker of “That Wonder¬ 
ful Mother of Mine,” The congrega¬ 
tion then sang “Calon Lan * I Seek 
Not Life’s Ease and Pleasures” and 
"Crimond,” Clarence and Susan 
Decker then sang together “Search 
Me O Lord ” This was followed by 
the afternoon’s offering. 

Mr. Davis then pointed out that 
m the old days Welsh festivals of 
sacred song used to be day-long 
events with an afternoon and even¬ 
ing Gymanfa and an open musical 
program in between. In addition. 


the Ladies' Aid Society of the 
church used to serve a dinner to all 
who participated. 

The congregation at Bethel Con¬ 
gregational Church then sang Mr. 
Davis' favorite hymn, "Blodwen ” 
and Mr. Davis declared their per¬ 
formance to be very good^ This was 
followed by the congregation’s 
singing of “Aberystwyth * 

Susan Decker then sang “Jesus 
Loves Me” and this was followed 
by Mr. Davis 1 teaching the con¬ 
gregation how to say Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year in 
Welsh, “Most of us won’t see each 
other again until next June’s 
Gymanfh and I want to be sure 
and wish you all Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year,” said Mr. 
Davis, who then led the congrega¬ 
tion in singing “Make Me a Bless¬ 
ing.” 

In addition to the large group of 
members from the Bethel Con¬ 
gregational Church, there were 
many visitors in the church and 
Mr. Davis polled the group to 
determine where they li ved. 
Visitors from New Milford, 
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Gouldsboro and Philadelphia were 
in the group. Members of the 
clergy present were Rev. David A1-* 
len of Clifford and Rev. and Mrs. 
Gordon S. Wilson of the Berean 
Baptist Church of Carbondale. 
Also from the Berean Baptist 
Church were Liz Sheridan, 
Catherine and Marilyn Shoppy, 
Doris and Francis Tbnkin, Elinore 
Cooper, Hannah Morgan, Donald 
W. Powell, Donald W. Powell II, 
and S.R. Powell. 

Clarence Decker then sang “Just 
a Closer Walk With Thee.” Rev. 
McCrea then announced that since 
the church’s public address system 
had been fixed that the afternoon’s 
service was being broadcast from 
the church’s steeple to shut-ins in 
the vicinity of the church and that 
the service could be heard two- 
thirds of a mile from the church 
building. Rev. McCrea again 
thanked Mr. Davis, Ms. Thomas, 
Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Klinger, Mr. 
Decker and Miss Decker for their 
participation in the service and 
remarked that the service was 
being videotaped by Mr. Davis’ son 
for viewing by Mr. Davis’ mother 
and Uncle Harry. 

The congregation then sang 
“Cwm Rhondda - Guide Me O Thou 
Great Jehovah” and “God Be With 
You.” Rev. McCrea offered a 
benediction and then invited 
everyone to the Welsh Tea in the 
church house across the road from 
the Bethel Congregational Church. 

This beautiful afternoon of song 
and fellowship was perfectly 
described by Mrs. Ruth Hasbrouck 
of Clifford who, at the close of the 
service, remarked to Mrs. Rachel 
Machell of Clifford: “Just as nice as 
ever.” 

The Welsh settlement of Welsh 
Hill was begun by Thomas and 
Hannah Watkins, natives of 
Carmaerthenshire, South Wales, 
who left that country in 1831, and 
after a voyage of two months lan¬ 
ded in New York. 

The present Bethel Congrega¬ 
tional Church building (the third 
in the church’s history) was 
dedicated on June 10,1888. 

The next Gymanfa Ganu to be 
held in the Bethel Congregational 
Church will take place on Sunday, 
June 24, 1990. The public is in¬ 
vited to attend. 
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D. Welsh Churches in Carbondale 


Three Welsh churches were established in Carbondale in the 1830s: 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church (established in 1832 or 1833) 

First Baptist Church (formed in the Spring of 1833, dissolved Spring of 1891). The Welsh 
Baptist Church later became St. Paul's Lutheran Church (across from the former Catholic Youth 
Center). 

Welsh Congregational Church (established 1835 on land from the D&H; building at Church 
Street and Eighth Avenue built in 1847; Rev. L. Williams, first pastor) The church was 
incorporated on January 22, 1877, at which time the following Notice was published in the 
Carbondale Advance, March 2, 1872, p. 4:. 


NOTICE. 

N OTICE is hereby given that an application has 
been made to the Court of Common Pleas of 
■Luzerne Co*miy, grant ft charter of Incorporation 
toeundry citizens ot the city of Carbondale, under the 
name, style and title of »*The Welsh Congregational 
Church of Carbondale,” and that the objects, articles 
and conditions of such proposed charter, have been 
examined by said Ourt and found lawful and not in¬ 
jurious io the community, and that if no sufficient 
reason be shown to the contrary, the said Court wili 
at the next term decree and declare that the persons 
thus associated shall, according* to said articles and 
conditions become and be a corporation or bodv po¬ 
litic. PETEK SKIBEL, ProUionoLarr. 

.Wilkcs-Bnrre, Jan, 9‘2,13T2. 
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In March 1833, the Welsh Congregational Church in Carbondale announced that services in the 
church were no longer held in Welsh and that all persons who believe in the Congregational form 
of church government were cordially invited to attend services there. In the Carbondale Leader, 
March 30, 1883, p. 3, we read: 


AS 


KXl-LAS ATlOS. 



Many residents of this eity can remem¬ 
ber when the Welsh Congregational 
church was in a nourishing condition. 
Circumstances have made great changes 
Large numbers have removed to other 
places. And death has not been inactive 
in the removal of some solid pillars to 
this church. This left but few members 
to carry on tlie services, too few to sus¬ 
tain a oustor. N< t willing to dose the 
doors of the church, they applied to the 
American Home Missionary 8m iety lor 
aid to support a pa.tor, with the under¬ 
standing that the services henceforth 
were to be conducted in the English lan¬ 
guage. The aid came and for the last 
live months the services have been con¬ 
ducted iu the English language with in- 
cieasing attei dance. 

My mind is laboring under an impres¬ 
sion that there are many persons in this 
city who believe in the Congregational 
form of church government, who have 
not as yet (>iescntcd~Theni$clves in our 
services, becuuse they have an idea they 
are carried on in Welsh. I wi»h to.cor¬ 
rect this idea and ?ay it is otherwise. 

So if there are any in this city Congre- 
gationally disposed we extend you a cor¬ 
dial invitation to come with ns. And it 
this article should meet the eye of one 
who does not attend any place of wor 
ship, we invite you. We invite you all. 
Sunday s'rvice 10J a. m. and (i p. m., 
Sunday school 2 p. m. 

Key. D. L. D^/h. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, formed on November 1, 1896, rented the Welsh 
Congregational Church until May 1900, when St. Paul’s purchased the Welsh Baptist Church on 
Church Street. 
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Grandparents of the late Beatrice Meek of Carbondale (Mr. and Mrs. William Lewis) were 
members of Welsh Congregational; Meek’s aunt, Mrs. Walter Pannett, and cousin, Raymond 
Lewis, served as organists at Welsh Congregational; Meek’s uncle, William P. Lewis, served as 
Sunday School Superintendent. Welsh Congregational closed in 1927. 


Carbondale Leader, June 25, 1887, p.4: 


-- * iC \ 

Welsh Baptist Church. 

D. E. Richards, our former townsman and 
a recent graduate of Crozier Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., will preach on Sunday in this 

church. Welsh in the morning at 10:30/ ' 
and English in the evening at G. All are 
welcome. *' , > 
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Carbondale Leader, March 4, 1890, p. 4: 


PREACHING IN WELSH. 


Rev. Isaac Thomas, of Utica, to a Large 
Congregation. 

The Cosgregational church was filled last 
evening with Walsh-speaking residents of 
this city who had gathered to hear Rev. 
Isaao Thomas, a prominent Welsh clergy¬ 
man who is at present pastor of theWesleyan 
church at Utica, N. Y. Although Ur. 
Tho»RS»hRS been in the service more than 
forty years he is still a vigorous preacher 
and his discourse last evening wae replete 
with gems that lost nothing of their lustre 
hy the forcible manner iu which they were 
presented. He selected’for his text the words 
of Paul to the Philipians. ” Being confident 
of this very thing, that he which hath be¬ 
gun a good work in yon, will perform it un¬ 
til the day of Jesus Christ.” 

, These encouraging words were applied to 
the congregation and then he reviewed the 
work of a merciful Father who had planned 
the redemption of mankind, of tke Son who 
had performed the service by which salva¬ 
tion was made free and the Holy Spirit by 
whose aid the hearts of men were quickened 
and the saving power applied. 

The great lesson which this eloquent 
teacher sought to impress upon his hearers 
was that the Holy Spirit should be allowed 
to work upon the mind and the importance 
of believing that God the Father was cann¬ 
ing on tha great work of redemption. 

Mr. Thomas is a zealous advocate of the 
temperance cause and is foremost among 
the Welsh writers who believe in prohibition. 
His articles upon this vital subject are pub¬ 
lished in all the Welsh periodicals and he is 
recognized as one of the ablest champions 
of the cause. His son John Lloyd Thomas 
who did such excellent service during the 
amendment campaign in this State a year 
ago is still engaged in the reform work to 
which father and son have devoted so great 
a part of their lives. 
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The Berean Baptist Church (English Baptists, many Welsh members) was established March 1, 
1848. 


When the earthly remains of Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas were laid to rest in Maplewood Cemetery, 
Carbondale, in late August 1899, the services were conducted by three Welsh clergymen who 
were countrymen of Mrs. Thomas: Revs. W. Lewis of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
E. R. Lewis and B. J. Evans pastor of the Welsh Congregational Church. Hymns familiar to the 
deceased were sung in Welsh as part of the services, and at the cemetery when interment was 
made another hymn was sung in Welsh. The following account of the funeral of Mrs. Thomas 
was published in the Carbondale Leader, August 24, 1899, p. 5 


OLD FRIENDS." 


Many Gather To Mourn tlic Loss of Dlrs. 

Elizabeth 1 homas—Part of Ser¬ 
vices Conducted in Welsh. v 

Yesterday the remains of the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas were laid at 
rest in beautiful Maplewood cemetery,a 
large concourse of friends being in at¬ 
tendance at the ceremony. At the 
home of her son, J. H. Thomas, on 
South Main street the friends and 
mourners had assembled at three 
o’clock where services were conducted 
by three clergyman who were country¬ 
men of the deceased, those to whom she 
had been pleased to listen so often dur¬ 
ing her lifetime. They were Revs. W. 
Lewis of the Welsh Calvanistio Metho¬ 
dist church, E. R. Lewis, and B. J. 
Evans pastor of the Welsh Congrega¬ 
tional church. 

Their remarks in eulogy of the de¬ 
ceased were based upon their experience. 
They told of her as they knew her; a 
woman never tiring of well doing and 
faithful to the cause of right. 

Hymns familiar to the deceased when 
alive; those she loved test to sing, were 
sung in Welsh as part of the service and 
at the cemetery when interment was 
made there was another hymn,also sung 
in her native tongue The pall bearers 
were: Morgan Thomas, William D. 
Lewis, Wiliiam Davies, William Wil¬ 
liams, James Williams, and John G. 
Evans. 
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Among those from out of towu who 
attended the funeral were: 

Mr. and Mrs.E. Jen kins, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Stanton, Mrs. William Philips, Mrs. Eva 
Mills, Thomas Mills, Thomas Davis,Mrs. 
David Davis, and Mrs. Isaac Lyon of 
Scranton; Mr. and Mrs. William May¬ 
nard, Sr.,and Mr. and Mrs. Reese Lewis 
and sons Edward and Daniel of Nanti- 
coke; Mr. and Mrs. William Maynard 
Jr., of Wilkes-Birre; Mrs. Jeremiah 
Williams of Moosic, Robert Perry of 
Pittston; Mrs. Griffin Williams, John 
Loyd, Mrs. George Pattan Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Smith, and daughter Rhea of 
Olyphant; Mrs. Caroline Maynard, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Maynard, Mr. end Mrs, 
Frank Maynard. Mrs. Ilenry Maynard, 
and Miss Sarah Bone of Jermyn; Mr. 
and Mrs, Robert Jones and sons Wil¬ 
liam and Thomas and daughter Cora of 
Forest City and Miss Anna Gardner of 
Blossburg. 


E. Americans from Wales 

From Edward George Hartmann’s remarkable book, Americans from Wales (Octagon Books, 
New York, 1983) we have learned the following facts about the Welsh of the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Counties, PA. in the late- nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries: 

— 1890 was the peak year of Welsh immigrant strength in America. In the Wilkes-Barre/Scranton 
area in 1890, the Welsh population embraced 16,280 immigrants and some 40,910 first and 
second generation Welsh Americans. 

—In 1900 in Luzerne County, there was the greatest concentration of Welsh people in America, 
with 8,578 Welsh immigrants and a total of Welsh stock numbering 21,552. 

—in Lackawanna County, in 1900, there were 7,708 Welsh immigrants and a total of 19,358 
Welsh stock. 
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—in 1900, there were 35,453 Welsh immigrants in America, with 64,690 American-born children 
of those Welsh immigrants, giving a total in 1900 of 100,143. 

—in Hyde Park, Scranton, three Welsh newspapers and one magazine were published: Baner 
America (one of the strongest of the Welsh-American newspapers, published in Hyde Park, 
1868-1877; it merged with Y Drych in 1877), the Druid (only successful Welsh newspaper 
printed in English; published from June 6, 1907 to 1912 in Hyde Park, Scranton; then moved to 
Pittsburgh, where it folded in 1937), and Baner y Bobl (Banner of the People, published in Hyde 
Park in the 1860s. 

—in Hyde Park, Scranton, there were three Welsh magazines published: Y Ford Gron (The Round 
Table), 1867; The American Celt (1867), and Yr Eginydd (The Blade). 

—There were five choirs with a national reputation: Cambro-American Choir (19 th century, 
directed by Robert James), Scranton Choral Society (19 th century, directed by William Evans), 
Cymrodorion Choir (20 th century, directed by Daniel Protheroe), Scranton Choral Union (20 th 
century, directed by Haydn Evans), and the Scranton Oratorical Society (20 th century, directed 
by John T. Watkins) 

—in Scranton, there was a Welsh home for the aged 

—the Welsh Philosophical Society was established in Scranton in 1860 and disbanded in 1905. 
“As well as being an improvement society and a forum for intellectual discussion, it promoted a 
wide variety of concerts, literary gatherings and excursions. Above all, from 1863 onwards, it 
held an annual eisteddfod on Christmas Day in order to defray its running expenses. These 
events were among the high points on the calendar of Welsh social and cultural activities in the 
city [of Scranton],’’(William D. Jones, p. 97). The Society maintained a library. 

—there were 30 Welsh churches in the Scranton area, and 14 of them were flourishing in 1967. 
—there were 45 Welsh churches in Wilkes-Barre and 28 of them were flourishing in 1967. 

—in 1900 there were 267,160 Welsh in America (93,744 immigrants, 173,416 children of Welsh 
immigrants) 

—in Pennsylvania, in 1900, there were 100,143 Welsh (over one-third of the Welsh in America at 
the time) 

—the Welsh founded the first Sunday Schools in churches. 

—the Welsh Hill Congregational Church was established in Clifford Township in 1835 

—in Forest City, PA there were two Welsh churches (Welsh Baptist, 1888-1890; Welsh 

Congregational, 1891-1928) 

—in Carbondale, there were three Welsh churches (Welsh Baptist, 1830-1898), Welsh 
Congregational, 1831-1930, Welsh Presbyterian (1832-1860) 

—in Jermyn, PA, there were three Welsh churches (Welsh Baptist, 1875-1895; Welsh 
Congregational, 1869-1920; and Welsh Presbyterian, 1872-1877 
—in Mayfield, PA, there was a Welsh Baptist Church, 1875-1910 

-by 1900, Welsh immigration to America reached its peak, with 93,744 immigrants and 

173,416 children of Welsh immigrants (total, 267,160) 
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From Wales in America Scranton and the Welsh 1860-1920 by William D. Jones (University of 
Wales Press, 1993) we have learned that the following facts about the Welsh population of 
Scranton in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries: 

—in 1880 nearly 45 percent of the heads of Welsh households in Scranton were contract miners 
—“The contribution that Welsh skilled labour at the coalface made to Scranton’s growth as 
‘Anthracite Capital of the World’ is inestimable.” (p. 31) 

—“In Scranton the Welsh were strongly represented in all ranks of supervisory and managerial 
positions in the mines...” (p. 31) 

—in 1900, there were 35,453 living in Pennsylvania who were bom in Wales (more than in any 
other state); in that same year in Luzerne County there were 8,578 persons who were bom in 
Wales, in Lackawanna County, there were 7,708. (p. 250) 

—“Knowledge of mining and its practices, in most cases acquired in the south Wales coal 
industry, ensured that many Welshmen were among the foremost authorities on coal in the north¬ 
east Pennsylvania coalfield.” (p. 33) 

—“Benjamin Hughes (1824-1900) was one of the most important men in late-nineteenth-century 
Scranton, and undoubtedly the most important Welshman. A leading figure in Hyde Park’s 
political, cultural and commercial life, his influence was undoubtedly a consequence of the 
powerful position h occupied n the D. L. & W. Hughes was bom in Brynmawr, Breconshire, in 
1824, the son of a foreman at the Nantyglo Ironworks. He emigrated to the United States in 
1848. In 1855, after working as a miner in Pottsville for seven years, he became superintendent 
of the D. L. & W.’s Diamond mine in Hyde Park, and ten years after he was appointed as that 
company’s general inside superintendent, the second most important position in the industry 
throughout the Lackawanna Valley. As such, he was in charge of underground operations in all 
the D. L. & W.’s mines, which by 1890 included responsibility for around 7,000 men. Hughes’s 
mining credentials were impeccable: widely regarded as the foremost expert on mining in the 
north-east Pennsylvania coalfield, he was a member of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and served on the Pennsylvania Board of Examiners for mine inspectors. / Throughout 
his life Hughes dedicated himself to furthering the interests of his countrymen, particularly in the 
mining industry. He was in many wavs the father of the Welsh community in Scranton since he 
actively recruited Welsh miners to the city and provided them with jobs [emphasis added]. He 
was also largely responsible for setting up the Welsh Philosophical Society, which was the 
training ground for Welsh mining supervisors.” (pp 34-35) 

—Welsh cultural life in Hyde Park was of such a high level that by the late 1860s Hyde Park was 
christened the “Welsh Athens of America”. 

—on November 2, 1923, David Lloyd George and his wife and daughter, Megan, arrived at the 
Lackawanna Station in Scranton. They were greeted by a crowd of 15,000. That arrival and visit 
to Scranton by David Lloyd George is described in Wales in America Scranton and the Welsh 
1860-1920 (p. 243) by William D. Jones as follows: 
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On the cold, drizzly evening of Tuesday, 2 November 1923, 
the second dream came true. As they stepped out of their private 
train on to Lackawanna Station, David Lloyd George, his wife, 
and daughter Megan were greeted by a crowd of around 15,000. 
After being officially met by George Maxey, H. M. Edwards and 
Mayor Durkan, they walked to a waiting automobile through 
an arch formed by the raised bayonets of 300 soldiers whilst a 
choir of 300 selected voices sang ‘Hen Wlad fy Nhadau’. The 
following day Mrs Lloyd George and Megan were given a 
reception by the Scranton Welsh Women’s Club, and in the 
afternoon the husband and father delivered an address on 
‘Peace’ to a full-to-capacity Armory whilst 5,000 gathered 
outside, unable to get in. 3 

—In William D. Jones, p.249, the following statistical table is given. Therein are shown the 
number of people in America of Welsh birth in the period 1850-1970. Here is that table: 


2 POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BORN IN WALES, 1850-1970 


Year 

No. bom in Wales , 

1850 

29,868 

1860 

45,763 

1870 

74,533 

1880 

83,302 

1890 

100,079 ◄- 

1900 

93,586 

1910 

82,488 

1920 

67,066 

1930 

60,205 

1940 

35,360 

1950 

30,060 

1960 

23,469 

1970 

17,014 


In 1890, there 
100,079 persons 
in America who 
were bom in 
Wales. 


Source : U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United Statesfrom Colonial Times 
to 1957 (Washington, D.C., 1960), p. 66; John Williams, Digest of Welsh Historical 
Statistics, vol. 1 , p. 76. 
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John and Mary (Howell) Powell: 


Among the many Welsh who came to America in 1864 and 1865 were John Powell and Mary 
Howell. From the Twelfth Census of the United States / Pennsylvania / Luzerne County / Page 
250 A / Plymouth / Ward 9 / Enumerated on June 4, 1900 by James W. Perse, we learn that John 
W. Powell, who was bom in August 1841, in Wales, came to America in 1864. His wife, Mary, 
who was bom in July 1847, in Wales, came to America in 1865. In 1900, they had been married 
for 34 years. They were the parents of 14 children, six of whom were alive in 1900. 

JOHN W. POWELL 

bom August 1841 (Abersychan, South Wales), emigrated to USA in 1864, died March 28, 1912 
MARY HOWELL 

bom July 1847 (Pendarren, South Wales), emigrated to USA 1865, died April 8, 1917 

Their six children: Mary Ann, bom 1867, Sarah Jane, bom 1868; Leah, bom 1869; Edith, bom 
1878; Silas, bom 1881; Arthur, bom 1884. 

John and Mary Powell (standing at the far end of the table) and some of their children and 
relatives are shown in the photograph given below and on the front cover of this volume: 
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F. Welsh Leaders 


The central role played by the Welsh in anthracite mining in northeastern Pennsylvania 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is underlined by Edward George Hartmann in 
his extraordinary book, Americans from Wales, that was published by Octagon Books in 1983, as 
follows: 

Welsh leadership in anthracite mining existed throughout the entire 
earlier period of the history of the industry and well into the twentieth 
century. Mine superintendencies, foremanships, and other posts of super¬ 
visory importance were held by scores of Welshmen, who had advanced 
themselves through hard work and diligent application from their first 
jobs as miners and laborers. In some cases, Welsh immigrants were able 
to amass enough capital to conduct mining operations of their own. 
Among these outstanding successful enterpreneurs were William Jones, 
who operated during the early days at St. Clair and was widely known 
as the “coal king” of his day; W. Powell, an early operator in the Upper 
Lehigh Basin; Edward Jones, organizer of the important Jones, Simpson, 
and Company which operated extensively in upper Lackawanna County; 
Daniel Edwards, who founded the Kingston Coal Company with work¬ 
ings at Edwardsville in the Wilkes-Barre area; and Morgan B. Williams, 
founder of the Red Ash Coal Company of Wilkes-Barre, who subse¬ 
quently served as a Congressman from Luzerne County . 71 

(p. 85) 

The importance of the Welsh in America in general is underlined by Hartmann as follows: 

Thousands of Welsh immigrants and their descendants played 
modest roles pioneering and developing large sections of America’s 
agricultural lands; thousands more played important roles as skilled 
workmen and supervisors in the key fields of steel production, coal mining, 
other extractive industries, and in slate production. Many others played 
various roles as workers in other economic activities, in politics and 
statecraft, in the professions, in the arts and sciences, in the field of en¬ 
tertainment, and in a variety of miscellaneous ways. These formed part 
of the solid core of American citizenry upon which our great civilization 
rests. 

p.163 
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G. Two Welsh Firsts in Carbondale 


Not surprisingly, given the early arrival of emigrants from Wales in Carbondale and in the upper 
Lackawanna Valley, two Welsh “firsts” took place in Carbondale: 

1. The first eisteddfod to be held in America took place in Carbondale on Christmas Day in 
1850. 

2. The first lodge of “The Philanthropic Order of True Ivorites” (a patriotic Welsh order) was 
established in Carbondale in the fall of 1853. 

First Eisteddfod 

In Jubilee History Commemorative of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Creation of Lackawanna 
County Pennsylvania by Thomas Murphy (1928, Volume One, pp. 338-339), we read: 

“. . . it may be well to point to Carbondale as the birthplace of Eisteddfod, not only in this 
county but in the United States.. . The Carbondale eisteddfod ... was held Christmas Day, 1850, 
and among the literarians and musicians who attended were Daniel Davies, Rev. John Moses, 
Thomas Eynon, Rev. Thomas J. Phillips (Cyw Ionawr), and Edward Jones. These were the 
pioneer eisteddfodwyr of America.” 

Daniel J. Evans also attended this first eisteddfod. A remarkable account of his journey to 
Carbondale to do so is a part of an interview that he gave in 1911. Here is that account, as 
published in the Scranton Republican, Friday, December 15, 1911, p. 28: 
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Scranton Republican, Friday, December 15, 1911, p. 28: 


In order to attend 
the first 
eisteddfod in 
America, in 
Carbondale, on 
Christmas Day 
1850, Daniel J. 
Evans walked 
from Coaldale to 
Tamaqua, and 
took the stage 
coach from there 
to Carbondale. 
The journey took 
two days. 



A CHRISTMAS WHEN THERE WERE 
NO WELSHMEN IN HYDE PARK 


“Daniel Ddu” Tells of a Visit 
to These Parts Sixty-One 
Years Ago. 


AT FIRST EISTEDDFOD, 


It Was Held In -Carbondale 
and an Historic Jones 
Presided. 


Let uf turn back the hand of old 
Father Time Just slxty-one year* and 
have a picture of Hyde Park as It look¬ 
ed at that time. That was In the days 
xTi'en there were no coal mines In Hyde 
l’:irk. i.o churches, few homes, and. 
stranger still, no Welsh people, and 
that in a place which Is today tho 
largest real Welsh community In the 
world. What a wonderful transforma¬ 
tion! And still there Is among us. still 
hale and hearty, a man who recollects 
all that, and who has seen the wild 
farming land blossom into one of tho 
btg towns of Pennsylvania with the 
thousands of toilers drawn from almost 
e\« ry country on the globe. 

Practically everyone In the present 
Hyde Park kn»we the patriarchal 
figure of Daniel J. Evans, who among 
the hards is known as “Daniel Ddu.“ 
And thr very name suggest* the 
thought that Time has m» respect even 
for the bards, for “Daniel DJu“ means 
“Daniel the Black.” In tlmse days of 
long ago Mr. Evans was a prominent 
figure owiufi to his flowing black beard, 
hone- h!s bardic nom dc plume. For 
\ears his beard has b^en a mass of 
silver, but still, throughout the Welsh 
communities, of America and Britain, 
he is known only as “Daniel Ddu.“ He 
Is within a few week* of his ninetieth 
millstone. Hi* mental faculties are 
wonderfully preserved. The recolleor 
Hons of eighty v. «rs ago are fresh In 
.Vs mind and his reminiscence* are 
most interesting. I asked him the 
other day If he could <brlng to mind 
his first vtait to Hyda Parte. 

^ Hyde Park in 1850. 

• I remember It very distinctly.” said 
Mr. Evans. “It was in 1SW. when 1 
was twenty-eight years of ag<-. That 
was Just sixty-one years ago this com¬ 
ing r'hrlstmas. 1 was living in Coal- 
dale. .Schuylkill county, at the time, 
and then better known as the* “uld 
Mines." There was a large Welsh 
population there, attracted by the huge 
pitching veins of coal, which run to a 
. distance <«f 8,000 feet below the vtttfMl 
and where the veins art from M to liiO 
feet in thickness. While on this. I 
might tell you that I remember the 
three Welsh bosses there. They were 
Hugh Davies, from Tamaqua; Thomas 
Phillips, from Hyde Park, and Evan 
Phillips, from Heaver Meadows. A 
Congregational church was organised 
there, where Welsh services are still 
held. Slxty-one years ago I heard that 
^ the first eisteddfod in America was to 
^ be held In Carbondalg on Christmas 
Day, and you cannot picture the treat 
to me to even think of attending that 
eisteddfod. So I determined to under¬ 
take the long Journey and. at the same 
time, to visit my brother who lived in 
Gibson, Susquehanna county. So one 
weeks before Christmas I started 
on the Journey. You may smile, but It 
was necessary to start that far ahead 


so as to reach Gibson and then return j 
to Carbondale in time for the eistedd¬ 
fod. It was a fearfully cold Winter 
just at that time. I walked first of : 
all to Tamaqua, a small village four 
miles west of COfcMalt. Carbondale 
was then fifty mile* north. The journey 
took us two whole 'lays. It was really 
a romantic Journey. The stage was 
urawn by four .*»r.-e*. and there were 
six i s-seager* and one mail l«air. I 
reiiuii V* that on sum- of the kills the ' 
snow had drifted so deep that the four 
horses could scarcely draw the coach. 

Stopped at Hazleton. 

"After traveling sixteen miles, and 
they were very long miles at that, we 
i . . .it a hotel in Drum’* Valley, 
ncai what is now known as Hasletyn. 
Here we changed hor***s and warmed 
ourselves. While sitting before the 
fire two hunters came in with a young 
be. r a ’.IcU they had Just killed in tho 
neighborhood. We looked at bruin with 
wonder and pity. Th< r »ad to Wilkes- 
Hatn was surrounded by a wilderness.: 
We reached that tfw n at night. It was ( 
n ver> *mall town then, with very few 
Welsh iM--‘plo. Tfle r*xt morning we 
started for < » ondaK There were 
no town* on tie way fen. Edwards- 
Taylor. Hyde 
Park. Olyphant and other places wore 
not only not on the nv*p. but wee not 
In existence. We sbpi'ed nt a place 
rails! Hyde Pa r k to water the horses. 
It Mimprised n hotel, a few dwellings, 
and farm houses scattered her# and 
w . ' i i • f *r tho home* 1 

remember that the passenger* asked > 


as to the smoke which they could see 
on the other side of the valley coming 
from the woods, and were told that the 
place was Slocum Hollow, and that 
two blast furnaces had been started 
there. The men were getting iron ore 
from the East mountain. I cannot give 
an adequate description ofiwhat Hyde 
Park urn* that day for the reason that 
there was really nothing to describe. 
T: e “Whitq Hotel” at which the coach 
stopped was on the site of the Mus- 
pravc drug store. Beyond that there 
were sctircely any buildings, merely 
a few farm house? scattered hero and 
there. What we now call the Fourth 
Mud Fifth wards, with their handsome 
homes and all the land practically 
built up. was a tract of wild farm land, 
and no one had an Idea of the fabu¬ 
lous wealth which lay beneath. We 
ji - f<»r Carbondale and reach 
ed there by night. 

Walked to Gikson. 
remember that It was quite a town 
nn 1 made an impression on the entire 
party. There were many Welsh fnlners, 
some of whom had been living there 
more than a score of years. The next 
* • »tv T turned my face to Gibson, 
eighteen miles distant. Conveyance? 

!• gs. Arr allMftay walk nnd I 
readied there late atMilght. Rut I 
remember I enjoyed the walk through 
the bracing country air. and reached 
by brother’* home safe and sound. Then 
I returned to Carbondale for the «!*- 
teddfod and It was fully worth every 
inllo of the long Journey from Coal- 
dale and the thlrty-slx-mile tramp to 
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After his arrival 
in Carbondale, 
Evans walked to 
Gibson (18 
miles) to visit 
his brother. He 
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the eisteddfod 
on Christmas 
day. 
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Scranton Republican, Friday, December 15, 1911, p. 28 



and from Gibson. Remember this was 
the first eisteddfod held in this great 
country of ours, and I am always 
proud that I was at the birth of the 
eisteddfod in America. 

‘There was a smaller eisteddfod 
held the same day in Pittston, so we 
will share in the glory with our 
friends there. The literary men of 
, ( Carbondale of that day were Daniel 
i Davis, Rev. John Moses, Thomas Ey- 
non, later of Hdve Park: Rev. Thomas 
i J. Phillips (Cyw lonawr). father of 
Colonel Phillips: Tom Voyle and Ed- 
i ward Jones, father of John R. Jones, 
'j;tnd Thomas E Jones, and wh-> laier 
' became a wealthy coal operator. I 
remember I was selected to ad- 
! judieate the englynion, by the chair¬ 
man. Edward Jones. There were 
many stanza* sent ‘n and I awarded 
the prize, after careful consideration 
for the following which was the best; 
Ein Llywydd tedd ddldwyll awen- 
deilwng 

1 O dalent Ceildwen. 

Y gwrglwys cydbwys ei ben, 

Lywdda mewn hwyl a Idles. 

Splendid Eisteddfod. 

The prize offered was one do'lar. 
When the englyn was road It develop¬ 
ed that the winner was Cyw lonawr. 
It was a splendid eisteddfod and great¬ 
ly enjoyed. I presume that with the 
exception of Rees Hughes, there is no 
other person living who was present 
at the eisteddfod. Alt. Hughes should 
give you a full description of the gath¬ 
ering.” 

I assured Mr. Evans that this was 
a most Interesting reminiscence Hid 
asked him the date of the first eistedd¬ 
fod in Hyde Park, which afterwards 
became the Welsh Athens of America. 
He stated that the first, of which there 
is any account was held In 18ft9, hut 
ho was not present. Personally the 
only one present at the gathering who 
> survives is D. F. Lewis, now a resident 
of Cleveland. O.. and who is a young 
man of seventy-eight years. 

On the occasion of Mr. Evans’ first 
visit to Hyde Park not a single mine 
had been opened and no coal had been 
mined on the west side of the river. 
All coal was then obtained from the 
east side. Walter Phillips began the 
work of opening the Bellevue mine in 
1852. He was the foreman of the min*-. 
He met his death by falling down the 
shaft. As far as Mr. Evans remem¬ 
bers there was not a single Welsh¬ 
man in Hyde Park at the time, but a 
few lived in South Scranton being em¬ 
ployed at the furnaces. 

That Great Eisteddfod. 

Mr. Exons was present at the great 
eisteddfod of Christmas, 1869 which a 
few living will remember. The prize 
for the essay was won by Morgan 
Evans. Meurlg Awen. who later died 
In l*ansford. but whose widow still 
resides .on South Hyde Park avenue. 
The soprano solo prize was divided 
between Annie Price, daughter of the 
late William Price, Undertaker,, and 
Annie Hughes. The essay on coal 
mining was won by H. J. Phillips, a 
well known engineer In those days, 
who returned to Wales and died there 
a few years ago. Isaac Benjamin, 
better known as Bardd Coch, won a 
number of prizes for recitations and 
addresses. Henry P. Davies, won the 
prize for the impromptu addresH. The 
prise for the best poem to "Parti 
Jones," was awarded to Henry M. Ed¬ 
wards, a prominent young man then 
residing In Providence. The test piece 
for the chief choral contest was "Let 
the Celestial Concert." and the prize 
was divided between the Pittston 
Baptists and the Hyde Park congre- 
gationalists. The best composition 
for a duet was written by D. Ewlyn 
Evans, who since that time baa be- 

i rome one of the leading composers 
In Great Britain. 

It is instruct!'e to speak with M . 
Evans of tha* pioneer days in Hyde 1 


Park. I asked him to mention the 
names of some of the men who had 
helped in the uplift of the community, 
particularly those of his own nation¬ 
ality. He paid an eloquent tribute to 
the late David Owen, of Bellevue, who, 
he said, was a hlgnly educated lay 
| man. with a splendid gift for the 
• caching the young. Henry P. Davies had 
also accomplished great service to the 
young men of Hyde Pnrk in many re¬ 
spects. The Hon. Thomas Phillips wus 
always in the forefront in every move¬ 
ment for the advancement of the 
youth. As a philosopher. Rev. Lot 
Lake, whose widow resides In Youngs¬ 
town, O., had rendered great service 
to the community alfd the same could 
, be said of Rev. Fred Evans. Rev. M. 
A. Ellis and Rev. W. C. Roberts. While 
these good men had passed away their 
good deeds still lived. 

World Getting Better. 

I asked Mr. Evans as to the moral 
atmosphere of today compared with a 
half century ago. “It Is much better,” 
said Mr. Evans. There is not ao 
much drinking today. There Is a bet¬ 
tor observance of the moral laws. 
While the wages are higher today, the 
cost of living is far greater. Re¬ 
ligion probably is not so popular as 
it was then, but the people are more 
law-abiding and there Is less crime, 
all of which goes to show that this 
old world Is getting better." 

Mr. Evans resides with his daughter, 
Mrs. John R. Thomas, of South Lin¬ 
coln avenue, and has. for a very long 
time, been one of the pillars, of the 


Welsh Congregational church. He is 
spending the Winter of his long career 
In adding to the large store of his 
knowledge. He has always been a 
true philosopher,- apd today, more 
than any other, nie marvels at the 
immensity of knowledge which man 
still can procure. 

j "The more you read, the more you 
acquire, the more you roallze the little 
I you knew In comparison with what 
there is to be learned,” remarked the 
venerable scholar at the close of au 
Interesting interview. 

Gets Arwtal ft. 

Down on Senator John Sharp Will¬ 
iams' plantation lives • negro whose 
exertions as a "religious exhorter" 
have earned him the name of "Praying 
Sam." 

"Sam dirt some oarpenter work 
around the house one day," said the 
Senator, "and after pavtng him I sug¬ 
gested: *1 suppose such a religious 
darkey as you are would not like a 
drink of whiskey In the kitchen, v. 

"Sam looked around cautiously and 
then said: ‘De Bible say dat a man la 
defiled by what comes out ob his mouth 
but It don't say nothin’ at all ’boat 
what goes la. *" _ 

American Tea Growl a*. 

Highly satisfactory results were ob¬ 
tained at the Government's experi¬ 
mental tea farm In South Carolina this 
year. The farm comprises 100 acres. 
On that amount of land 12,000 pounds 
Of t«»a. said to he worth fully 91 a 
pound, were raised. But for the dry 
season In that part of the country. It 
Is said the yield would hare exceeded 


j that figure. 

This year the government exports 
I In the Bureau of Plant Industry, Do- 
I partment of Agriculture, employed a 
i newly-invented pruning machine n 
, the tea plants, so that the only time 
I the leaf was touched by hand was in 
l the picking. 

j The entire product of the experi¬ 
mental farm was readily disposed of 
In the Immediate vicinity, showing an 
1 Increasing demand for the American 
i product.—Buffalo Commercial 


AT TCTB-TIMH, 

It’S 

now the 

lime for 

Christmas trees, t 
mistletoe and hollyt 
sleigh-belle ringing o’er 
the hreeie, end everybodr 
Jolly; the children all will eat 
their fill of turkey, aauoe, and 
candy, and Mother will be aura to 
have the paregorlo handy; relatives 
and frlende will some to pay their ait- 
n u al 
Halil 
• • I 

\ . ca »*• 

* IU 

above 

that 

eveirthlnge exqrvlsflef 
glfte to maka to 
•very ene, and 
that’* (he very reason 
I save the ones they , 

rive to me; then giva 
them bank nest season. 

—December Upplncott’e. 


George W. Brown 

DRAYMAN 

MOVING AND HAULING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


“Mr. Evans was present at the 
great eisteddfod of Christmas, 
1869... The essay on coal mining 
was won by H. J. Phillips, a well 
known engineer in those days, 
who returned to Wales and died 

there a few years ago.” 

——■——-—■———■———-—— —-———— 

business. 


IVING VANS 


for you to do your moving, no 


:rvice 

you will get. 35 years in the 


OFFICE—LACKAWANNA AVENUE AND CLIFF STREET 
Both ’Phone*. Scranton, Pe. 
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Daniel J. Evans was “the grand old man of the Welsh people in the United States.” In the 
Scranton Republican, Friday, April 16, 1897, p. 8, we read: 


DANIEb J. BVANfl. 

Daniel J, Evans* the grand old mnn 
nf tho Welsh people in the j'nitpH 
Btatcs. He is a Wefib Peholur In the 
hi licit sense of the word- and stands 
hi fill nnmnfi the \Ur fury tight* of 111* 
people. He Is a poet of distinction* and 



is one of the pioneer* of the eisteddfod 
Jn this country. He in a bibliographer 
of renown, a. philosopher and astrono¬ 
mer ami has probably wiltten more on * 
this line than any other American 
Welshman. Mr, Evans la 73 jean* of 
niff and is well preserved. He came to 
this country when quite young ami hits 
been a hard student throughout life. 
He was at one time the editor and pro¬ 
prietor of “Banner America/* which 
has since been consolidated with “Y 
Drych/* Mr. Evans in one of the bent 
known resident* of this part of the 
city. 


On December 9, 1916, Daniel J. Evans died. Here is his obituary from the Scranton Republican, 
Monday, December 11, 1916, p. 5: 
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TV I UId nniT T4fnn Wil>h prime*! iri Utica, *N, Y. 

t/AFflniJ IfllU HI Hu Surviving are five children: Mrs 

i/niUiiU 1/1/U 1/1 LIU Wilaton Cfc*mberlaln* of South Gibson 

IDTUD IIODETTT HDD Mr * H * rlwrt Ab *i of Harford 

AIM liberUL 

^ .._ i of North Main avenue* this city, and 

Fred E* Evans, of Buffalo, N. Y. There 

Well Known Welsh Scholar and l * onc *i*i*r t Mr*. Mary j* Tyler, 01 

Jack ho a atreet, and brother, John 

Philosopher Passes Away. Bvi p* E/noii Street, Deceased was 

r J a brother of th& late Lewis Evans, of 

Ao e d 93 Yeftts Gibson, Susquehanna county, who was a 

® ' grandfather »f District Attorney George 

* —-- i TV. Maxcy. 

„ * . . * , * The funeral will bq held this after- 

Knr^wn ami lo>ed by thousands for notm . Tb*r* win yea snort service at 
his great common sense. b|s sound Judg- the rhomas rtesiuenst at 2 o'clock, 101 - 
ment* and his keen interest in life, lowing winch the remains will bt taken 
Daniel J, Evans, Wel^li patriarch, IQ the First Welsh GungrcgaLLonai 
scholar and poet, died Saturday morn- church on South Mam avenue, wiier*, the 
Itigr at 2:40 o’clock at the home'of hi* services will be continued kev, Day in 
daughter Mrs Tnhir t* Thftmt. nf 117 **»• pastor. Will officiate and in- 

SlSfh T ;JrJS J h 3Lr"J lerment will be made in the family plot 

hOUth Lincoln avenue* Ileniel Evans, j n Forest Hill cemetery. The remains 
beloved as the Daniel Ddu, of Elitedd- may be viewed at the Thomas home to- 
fodlo renown, one of the oldest Welsh day between IQ and l o'clock. Friends 

_ and relatives have been requested to 

; omit flowers 

Mr, Evans had a very interesting 
career. Horn in lha i’arish of Trelech, 
Carmarthenshire, Huuth Wale*, April 3u- 
)fr£3, he was One of a large family ami 
wen t to work on a nearby larm when, 
quite young. Ha married Mis* Sarah 
PTotheroe In February. 1841»* and in May 
of that year, with ilia wife, came t& 

this country, landing in New York, on 
June l* Kail roads were scarce in those 
days and wishing to go to Jeanesvllle, 
they traveled from New' York to 
Newark, hi. J.. by boat and from that 
city to Capo May by railroad* thence by 
boat to Philadelphia and from that city 
by rail and water to Tamaqua, I*a. For 
six months he followed mining at 
Beaver Meadow, Lujcme county. In 
1SCB he purchased a farm at Gibson, 
i Susquehanna county, and moved to that 
place. 

Mr* Evans was a pioneer in this sec¬ 
tion o£ the country* He frequently en¬ 
tertained his younger friends with 
graphic stories of the hardship of travel 
m the old days, when it was considered 
making excellent time if it took only 
two days to travel from Hansford to 
Carbon dale, Scranton at that tlm* was 
only a straggling village with less 
promise than many of the bustling 
boroughs up and down the valley* In 
the trip from Eansfonl to Carbondale* 
stops were made at Drurle’* tavern. In 
■Wilkes-Barre* and in Hyde Fark, which 
u? then a distinct borbugh. 

Establishing himself as a iarmer. with 
a success that was unquestioned, Mr. 
.Evan* moved to Scranton to take up 
literary work for which he always had 
' a Ukinr and a peculiar gift* He aa#o* 

Sulal J. Inn (9>nl,l Din). cfnted hitnmlr with th* late William S. 

residents in the United States, and a J»nea In e eULb U.htng the "Banner Amer- 

s ^_____ *_ v_-.ini . ± _i__i jii___ i_^ _a I'PJip &■ ri clsn n©p€in iiiftt fit ■ofioc 1 

writer known to Welshmen throughout L(W ^ ttie (* ac i as a publication for the 
the l nited States, would have hern 54 Cymro In this country. Sqm* vears 
years of age If he had Jived until next later he sold the rights of the publle*- 
April 3P. # tion to the Pryob. In which he mani- 

He had been ill for several weeks.'and fested a very active interest, 
declined rapidly. For many years* he *** was a deacon of the First Welsh 
was an active figure in business circles 

i *i.~ tt„ llwlAH ** „ unction of being the oldest* as wen as 

1 ere. as Hie founder of the itisufanco tJlc longest member of the Young Men's 

firm of Evans & Thomas, tor Aeverw] Christian Association. H« founded the « 
years past, he devoted Hltle time to Welsh Philosophical society. He took 
the business* however, and left it to particular interest in the history and 
his son-in-law + , John n. Thomas ± to take development of China* and of Chinese 
care of political and governmental movements. 

A commanding figure, Mr. Evans stood ***■ a " a llonors W * T * 

over six feet in heighth* He wore a "umbered by the^nmdreds. 

long wh^e beard that rather enhanced i t fieems \ 0 be the attitude of a large 


Philosopher Passes Away* 
Aged 93 Years. 



Daniel J, lnn| (Danlftl Mq), . 


care of political and governmental movements. 

A commanding figure* Mr. Evan* *tood llonors W * T * 

over six feet in heighth* He wore a numbered by the ml reds. 

long wli^e beard that rather enhanced i t Beems \q be the attitude of a large 
ht* paternal interest in folk* generally, nil mber of automobile drivers that 
,and lent a rare charm to lfci» presence, where thev have sounded the horn 
He had been prominent in literary’ ef- (heir responsibility ceases and pedes- 
forls and Eiateddfods for many 1 years, trlxns and vehicles must get out of 
His work ha* been printed in both Eng* their way. This ia not so. An automobile 
lish and Welsh. For a loqg time, he ha* no more rights in the streets than ■ 
was correspondent for the * 1 Drj"ch>" 'theI pedestrians, wagons or street cars.—Adv 1 


Daniel J. Evans was 
buried from the First 
Welsh Congregational 
Church on South Main 
Avenue, followed by 
burial in Forest Hill 
Cemetery. 


With William S. 

Jones, he established 
the Banner America, a 
Welsh newspaper that 
at once took the lead 
as a publication for 
the Welsh in America. 

Daniel J. Evans 
founded the Welsh 
Philosophical 
Society. 
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Eisteddfods were held regularly in Carbondale from 1850 on. 


In September 1855, it was announced that the Welsh Nightingale (“Eos Cymru”), Mrs. Letitia 
Howells would perform a concert in Carbondale. Her successes in performances at many 
eisteddfods in Wales, including the great Abergavenny Eisteddfod, and in England, where she 
sang before the Royal family, are detailed in an article that was published in the September 14, 
1855 issue of the Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna Journal (p. 2). Here is that article: 
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Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna Journal (p. 2), September 14, 1855: 



The Welsh Nightingale, 

A few days since we had the pleasure of an in¬ 
troduction to Mas Letitw Howells, the distin¬ 
guished Welsh Vocalist—who has recently arri¬ 
ved hero to join her husband upon his return from 
California, She is a fair type of a noble woman 
—possessing a full, melodious? soprano voice of 
great compass and power, which has been culti¬ 
vated and trained under able masters, until she 
was acknowledged, in her native country, to be 
one of the most accomplished daughters of the 
Queen of Song, Previous to tier advent among 
us, we had read and heard of her fame as one of 
nature's gifted daughters—the “Welsh Nightin¬ 
gale” or “Eos Cymru,”—a name that for tholast 
eight yearn has been identified with the ballads 
and melodies of her native country. 

-► There are held annually in Wales M Lrterarv 
Festivals” or “ Eistcddvods,” for the cnconra^e- 


“There are held 
annually in Wales 
‘Literary Festivals’ or 
‘Eisteddvods,’ for the 
encouragement of the 
science, literature and 
music of Cambria; they 
are extensively 
patronized by the 
nobility, wealth and 
fashion of the land... 
For the past eight years 
Mrs. H. has been the 
successful competitor 
for all the most 
valuable prizes at these 
Festivals, including the 
great Abergavenny 
Eisteddvoid [sic].” 
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“It is the design of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Howells to travel 
the coming winter 
and give concerts 
of sacred and 
secular music. 

They intend 
visiting Scranton, 
Pittston, Pottsville, 
Philadelphia, New 
York, and other 
principal cities of 
the Union. / In a 
few weeks we shall 
be able to lay 
before our readers 
a programme of 
their first concert 
in this city 
[Carbondale]” 


Albert, Dnchess of Kent, and others of the nobili¬ 
ty* appearing before them in her naliva costume, 
and charming them with the sweet melodies of 
her mountain home. We welcome her to her 
new home ; may she win new laurels to entwine 
around the wreath already bestowed by her ap¬ 
preciating countrymen. We have heard herring 
some of her country’s melodies—in English and 
Welsh—and was highly gratified. She has a 
sweet and melodious soprano voice, and executes 
the most difficult music with groat skill and fine 
artistic ''taste, and we believe truly that sho is 
fully deserving of the high praise bestowed in her 
favor by her native Press. 

Wo have the gratification to announce that at 
the request of many friends, she Ima consented to 
givo a concert during the month of October, 
when she will bo aided by several vocalists of 
known repute, including her husband Mr. Isaac 
Ilowells—a vocalist of considerable ability,—so 
that the lovers of good singing will have an op¬ 
portunity of hearing the “ Welsh Nightingale.” 

-►It is the design of Mr. and Mrs. Howells to travel 
the coming winter nnd give concerts of sacred 
and secular music. They intend visiting Scran¬ 
ton, Pittston, Pottsville, Philadelphia, Now York, 
and other principal cities of the Union. 

In a few weeks we shall be able to Iny beforo 
our readers a programme of .their first concert in 
this city. 
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An eisteddfod that took place on Christmas day in the Welsh Presbyterian Church in Carbondale 
in 1855. Most interestingly, in an effort to promote the concept of a Welsh eisteddfod among 
non-Welsh persons in Carbondale, one of the Sessions of this eisteddfod in the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church was principally conducted in the English language, “so as to interest. . . 
American friends who feel desirous to patronize their [eisteddfods] laudable and praiseworthy 
object.” Here, from Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna Journal, Volume 6, No. 48, 
December 12, 1855, p. 2, is the account of that eisteddfod: 
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Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna Journal, Volume 6, No. 48, December 12, 1855, p. 2: 


The purpose of an 
eisteddfod: “The 
cultivation of Welsh 
Literature, the art of 
Speaking and writing, 
and the development 
of musical talent 
among our citizens, by 
the distribution of 
prizes to those who 
excel in these various 
branches of science 
and art.” 


'flic Wcbli CEiiistuius Festival. 


+► 


The Oar|>.omlale annua} Welsh Fes- 

Jj ' ' 4 1 , i | ' | - 

rival, or “ Eisteddvod,” takes place on 
Christmas day, Dec. 25tli, in the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, of this.city, when 
the exercises will be conducted on the 
same plan, as the two last anniversa¬ 
ries—-with the exception that' one of 
their Sessions, will bo principally con¬ 
ducted in the English language—so as 
to interest their American friends who 
feel desirous to patronise their laudable 
and priseworthy object, to wit:The 

cultivation of Welsh Literature, the 
art of Speaking and writing* and the 

jlovclujJUiCjLit nnjaical talout among 

our citizens, by the distribution of pri¬ 
zes to those who excel in these various 
branches of science and art.They are 
deserving the sympathy and encour¬ 
agement of the public, in thus endeav¬ 
oring to improve and cultivate their 

intellects and foster a taste for moral 

* 

and social improvement j. for the rea¬ 
son that'by. such a course of training 
the young scions of- Cambria will bo 
better adapted for assuming the respon¬ 
sible duties and obligation^ of Ameri¬ 
can citizens. , . ■ ■ 


“They [eisteddfods] are 
deserving the sympathy 
and encouragement of the 
public, in thus 
endeavoring to improve 
and cultivate their 
intellects and foster a taste 
for moral and social 
improvement; for the 
reason that by such a 
course of training the 
young scions of Cambria 
will be better adapted for 
assuming the responsible 
duties and obligations of 
American citizens.” 


Ill 





The “Mountain choir” 
from Bradford county 
will attend this 
eisteddfod and contest 
for the $12 prize for 
the choir that sings 
best the first part of the 
Oratorio of Daniel by 
George F. Bristow 
(oratorio completed in 
September 1866; 
premiere given about 
three months later by 
the Mendelssohn 
Union, at Steinway 
Hall, on December 28, 
1867). 


The.programme of the coming anni¬ 
versary will he published during the 
ensuing week. 

-► Wo notice that one of the prizes, is 
twelvo dollars for the choir that will 
sing best, the first part of the Oratoria 
of Daniel. This alone will be instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining, we learn that the 
“Mountain choir” from Bradford coun¬ 
ty intend to be present and contest for 
this prize. They are considered the 
best trained choir in that county,—so 
that our LackaAvanna vocalists must do 
their best if they dpsire to bp victori¬ 
ous. > > ' ir 

•’ Mr. and Mrs. Howell havo consented 
to sing several popular “Welsh airs.” 

On the Avhole our Welsh friends are 


determined to ka\'e a good time—to en¬ 
joy Christmas Avith a “feast of reason, 
and a tloAv of-eoul.” M s ay success and 
prosperity attend the soils and daugh¬ 
ter of Wales—in all such enterprises, 
that has for its -object the elevation 
and improvement of ouui-ace. , 

*"• • v ' ; -*-— M','' *—r .J ..... 



“May success and 


prosperity attend the 

◄- 

sons and daughters of 


Wales—in all such 


enterprises, that has for 


its object the elevation 


and improvement of our 


race.” 
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In 1870, in Carbondale, an eisteddfod was held on the fourth of July in Nealon’s Hall, and 
followed by a civic procession. In support of these events, the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
sponsored an excursion train from Scranton, and intermediate points, with half fare rates. About 
these events, we read the following in the Carbondale Advance, July 2, 1870, p. 3: 


“An excursion train from 
Scranton and intermediate 
points will be run on the 
Del. & Hud. R. R., at half 
fare rates, i.e. full fare one 
way, for the round trip.” 


The Fourth in Carbondale. 

We-have the prospect of an interesting 
day in Carbondale on the coming Fourth. 

TUB EISTEDDFOD. 

This Festival of our Welsh citizens, 
will be a prominent point oi attraction 
and interest. An excursion train from 
Scranton and intermediate points will be 
run on the Del. k IIud. R. II., at half 
fare rates, i. c, full fare one way, for the 
round trip.. The exercises will be held 
.in Nealon’s Hall, and consist of three 
sessions—commencing at 10 A. II. and 
2 and G F, M. At the close a competent 
committee will award competitive prises 
for the best" essays, and best musical 
'performances. There will undoubtedly 
ibe sharp competition and an interesting 
•display of talent, sufficient to ensure a 
large attendance and patronage. 

THE CIVIC PROCESSION, 

The programme for the civic procession 
will be found in another column 

it embraces, as wilt be seen, nearly all 
.of our civic societies, among whom are to 
;bc found rt r large share of our best 
.citizens, 

■the ladies’ festival. 

We have .now no farther information 
jn regard to the proposed Festival of the 
ladies of Trinity Ctlurch, at the City 
Hall. We have np doubt, .however, that 
at will be conducted with their usual zeal 
,atid success, ff particulars are received 
tbefore going.to press they will appear iu 
.our columns. 
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A “grand eisteddfod” was held in Hyde Park, Scranton, in September 1875. In support of this 
Welsh event, President Sloan of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. donated one 
thousand dollars. In the Carbondale Advance, June 12, 1875, p. 3, we read: 


The Welsh population of Hyde Park, are 
preparing for a grand Eisteddfod in Septem¬ 
ber. Satnuel Sloan^ president of tlje Bela - 4 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Col .fhi 

' it* ■ » ■ * * t 

' ■ ' ^ ^ ? f ” 

.^donated one thousand dollars.; *' \ 


In mid-March, 1877, an eisteddfod was held in Nealon’s Hall in Carbondale. Included in the 
announcement of that event in the March 17, 1877 issue of the Carbondale Leader (p. 3) was the 
program for the evening concert. Here is that announcement: 

- u 

Til E Ida TEDDFOD. 

At Nealon’s Hall on Saturday and Saturday 
evening of tho present week an Eisteddfod and 
concert will bo held. The first session will 
convene at ten o’clock a. m., and tho second at 
two o’clock P. m. These sessions will bo de¬ 
voted to tho leading of essays., recitations, 
singing, and other interesting exercises. The 
concert in tho evening will commence at eight 
o’clock; doors open at half-past seven. Tick¬ 
ets for tho concert 35 and 50 cents; for the 
day 50 and 75 cents, for sale at Moses & Scur¬ 
ry’s hardware store. The following-named 
gentlemen will bo officers of the day: Presi¬ 
dent, Rov. E. R. Lewis, of Hyde Park. Adju¬ 
dicators: Mr. Thomas Evans, of Gibson, of es¬ 
says, poetry, and recitations; Prof. M. C. 
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Jones of Binging. The programme for the 
evening concert is as follows: 

1»ART FIRST. 

1. “Tho mils Resound ”..Richards 

Choir. 

2. Song, “ Tho Rose is Blooming Still ”_n. Qlovor 

Prof. M. C. Jones, Wilkes-Barre. 

3. Song, “Parting”. ...EL Millard 

Mins Ada V. Lysou, Wilkes-Barre. 

4. Duet, “Away Across tho Sea”.Anon 

Mrs. A. O. llalt and Mr. W. D. Evans. 

5. Soug, “ Toll Mo O Bird of the Merry Greenwood " 

Abt 

Miss Lizzie P. James, Ilydo Pai*k. 

6. Tars’ Song.Hatton 

Cambriau Gloo Party. 

7. Song, “ Should Ho Upbraid V* .Bishop 

Alisa Ada V. Lyaon. 

8. Song, Comic 

, Mr. T. Davis, Jermyn. 

Intermission Five Minutes. 

PART SECOND. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


“Tho Mighty Conqueror”.Callcotfc 

Cambrian Glee Party. 


Song, 

Song, 

Duct, 

Miss 

Song, 


“ When t he Tide Comes In n _IL Millard 

Miss Lizzie P. James. 

“ When t/*io Bloom is on tho Rye ”. ..Bishop 
Prof. M. C. Jones. 

“Hoar Me, Norma”.Nolson 

Lizzie P. James and Miss Ada V. Lysou. 

“Tho Sailor’s Return ”..Hatton 

Mr. W. D. Evans. 


G. Welsh Song, 

Prof. M. C. Jones. 

7. Song, “Tho Cuckoo”.Abt 

Alisa Ada V. Lyaon. 

8. Anthem, “Worthy is tho Lamb”.Handol 

United Choir. 
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In the Carbondale Leader of March 24, 1877, p. 3, the following review of that eisteddfod that 
was held “at Nealon’s Hall last Saturday” was published: 


“Their [the adjudicators] 
decisions seemed to be 
strictly on the merits of 
those who contested the 
prizes, and there was no 
partiality shown.” 


- + « . -•- 

THE EISTEDDFOD. 


*• 


The Eisteddfod which was held at Nealon’s 
Hall last Saturday proved a success in every 
way. The committee had labored hard, under 
many disadvantages, to get up au Eisteddfod 
that would be both instructive and entertaining 
to all. The managers succeeded in presenting 
a very attractive programme for each exercise 
in the day and the concert in the evening. The 
programme for the day exercises was mostly in 
the English language; therefore, people flocked 
to the hall to hear the competition for the 
prizes and to decide for themselves on the tal¬ 
ent of the competitors. The decisions of the 
adjudicators were satisfactory to ail, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the chorus. Of course 
it is .a difficult matter for adjudicators or 
judges to please both sides of a controversy, 
but the Eisteddfod adjudicators may in truth 
be said to have come as near satisfying all the 
contestants as they possibly could. Their de¬ 
cisions seemed to be strictly on the merits of 
those who contested the prizes, and there was 
no partiality shown. 

The morning session was opened and called 
to order by Rev. E. R. Lewis, of Hyde Park, 
President of the day, after which Prof. M. C. 
Jones, of Wilkes-Barre, sang a song entitled, 
“ The Land of our Fathers.” Then Mr. T. 
Evans, of Gibson, delivered an address in 
English on the Eisteddfod and the beneflts to 
be derived from it. Mr. Lewis called on the 
bards to address, but uo one responded except 
Mr. Evans. 

The first competition of the day was a tenor 
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James W. Reese, whose 
bardic title was Athenydd, 
was born in Aberdare, South 
Wales in 1848, and died in 
Scranton in 1929. He 
married Frances Davies, 
who was bom in Rhomney, 
South Wales in 1855, and 
who died in Scranton in 
1943. They were married on 
May 9, 1874 in Scranton. 
They were the maternal 
grandparents of the author’s 
father, Walter Silas Powell. 


The candor of the 
adjudicators is 
wonderful: “Mr. Jones 
denounced four of 
them [the competitors 
in the bass solo] 
severely for attempting 
this song, while the 
other he recommended 
very highly and 
awarded the prize to 
him.” 


solo, ** The Maid of Sker f ” in which four sing- 
era competed for the prize, Mr, Win. D* Ev¬ 
ans, of this city, won it easily. 

For the prize on recitation in the Welsh 
language there was but one competitor, Mr. j 
David J. Griffiths, and he earned the prize. 

Three parties competed for the duet, lf The | 
Minute Gun at Sea," Mr. Wm* D, Evans a rid 
Mrs, A, C. Hall were the successful contestants. 
-> Jfis. W. lines, of Hyde Park, won the prize 
in poetical recitation. 

There were six competitors for the soprano 
solo, 41 The Blackbird/' Miss Lizzie P, James, 
of Hyde Park, and Miss J, A. Davies, of Car- 
bondale, were the winners. 

Adjudication on the stanzas to Win, S* Jones, 
mine inspector of Hyde Park. This prize was 
equally divided between Jas. W. Rees, of 
Hyde Park, somebody else who was neither 
present nor had a representative. 

There was but one choir that competed for 
the prize offered for the children’s choir. H The 
Prodigal’s Return was well rendered under 
the leadership of Johrlnie Rees, of this city. 
This closed the morning exorcises. 

At two o’clock i\ M* Mr. Lewis again called 
the meeting to order, and, after making a few 
appropriate remarks, called the children's 
choir forward to sing M The^Sleighing Glee/' 
Mr. Evans then responded in behalf, of the 
bards. 

* 

The Brat prize competed for in the afternoon 
was the bass solo, “ The.Trumpet is Sounding 
Loudly,” in which there were five competitors. 
Mr. Jones denounced four of them severely for 
; attempting this song, while the other he recom¬ 
mended very highly and awarded the prize t« 
him. It is quite needless to say that the win¬ 
ner was none other thau our young but rising 
musician, Mr. Wui, D. Evans. 


James W. Rees of 
Hyde Park 
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“Prof. Jones remarked 
that this was the best 
singing which he had 
heard during the day...” 


* 


The prize for tho essay “ To the Bee” was 
equally divided between Jaa. W. Rees, of Hyde 
Park, and J. W. Edwards,of Carbondale. 

Two parties competed for the quartette, 
“Where art Thou Beam of Light I” The 
prize was won by the Carbondale quartette 
represented by Win. D. Evans, Mrs. A. C. 
Hall, Gomer Jones, and Morgan Thomas. 
Prof. Jones remarked that this was the best 
singing which he had heard during the day, and 
recommended Mrs. Hall's singing as being of a 
good quality in rendering the chromatics of this 
piece. 

Two elocutionists competed for the recitation, 
“ The Cataract of Lodore,” but neither of them 
deserved a prize. One was given, however, to 
Mr. T. A. Davis, of Jennyn. 

The prize for tho “ Tars’ Song ” was given 
to the Jerinyn Choristers, but two parties com¬ 
peting. 

Impromptu addresses were then delivered 
by three competitors for the prize offered, 
David J. Griffiths, of Jerinyn, whining it. 

Two parties competed for the prize offered 
for “Chicago Street Cries.” Wm. D. Evans 
and party were the successful contestants. 

In the choral singing of “ Worthy is the 
Lamb” the Jermyn United Choir arid the 
Carbondale- United Choir were competitors 
for the prize. The prize was divided between 
the two choirs. Before the decision was given 


*4 


-4 


James W. Rees of 
Hyde Park 


“Two elocutionists 
competed for the 
recitation ‘The 
Cataract of Lodore,’ 
but neither of them 
deserved prize. 
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“Before the 
decision was given 
Mr. Lewis gave a 
few illustrations to 
the Americans and 
others how to 
pronounce the 
Welsh language 
from the English, 
after which 
everybody went 
home to give vent 
to their feelings...” 


* Mr.' Lewie gave a few illustrations to the 
Americans and others how to pronounce the 
Welsh language from the English, after which 
everybody went homo to give vent to their 
feelings and to prepare themselves for the 
interesting entertainment which awaited them 
in the evening. 

The programme for the concert as published 
in these columns last week, was carried out 
as far as it was in the power of the committee 
to do so. Miss Lyson did not appear, as she 
quite recently lost her voice, and the selections 
in which she was announced to sing were 
therefore omitted and others substituted. It 
was unfortunate for the management, but they 
did not learn of Miss Lyson’s inability to sing 
until it was too late to change the programme. 
The hall was crowded, there being quite a 
scattering of Americans among the audience, 
the great majority of which, of conrso, was 
composed of our Welsh citizens and some from 
Jennyn and other towns in the Lackawanna 
Valley. We have, not seen so large an audi¬ 
ence in the hall since the last minstrel per¬ 
formance given here. Miss James sang with 
her usual sweetness, filling up the parts in the 
programme made vacant by the absence of 
Miss Lyson. Mr. Evans’s singing was one of 
the bright features of the evening’s entertain¬ 
ment. Prof. Jones, whose voice is not a pow¬ 
erful one, sang a number of pieces. The duet 
by Mrs. Ilall and Mr. Evans was well sung. 
Mr. Davis sang a silly comic song which seemed 
to tickle the audience so much that they called 
him back and made him sing another. This 
was not enough, and later the Mayor of Car- 
bondale sent in a request for another of Mr. 
Davis’s comic songs. Mr. Davis also murdered 
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“Mr. Davis also 


murdered ‘The 


Cataract of Lodore’ 


again. . . . All the 


music was properly 


appreciated with the 


exception of the 


comic pieces.” 



u The Cataract of Lodore ” again. The Cam¬ 
brian Glee Party acquitted themselves nobly 
in each of their pieces, Mr. Evans, their con¬ 
ductor, having them well in hand, and the 
united choir in the anthem sang as one voice, 
so well have they .been trained. All the music 
was properly appreciated with the exception of 
the comic pieces. Quite a largo sum was real¬ 
ized from the day and evening exercises. The 
piano used at the Eisteddfod and concert is for 
sale at the residence of S. T. Corby, North 
Wyoming street. The committee return their 
most sincere thanks to Mr. Corby for the use 
of his instrument during the day and evening. 


i 


A huge eisteddfod was held in Hyde Park, Scranton, during the third week of June 1880. As is 
noted in the review given below of that festival of song and literature: “Everything was on an 
immense scale—the preparations, the building expressly erected for the purpose, holding several 
thousand people, the attendance, and the efforts of the participators.” Here is the review of that 
eisteddfod that was published in the Carbondale Leader, June 26, 1880, p. 2: 
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“So great was the public 
interest in the affair, that 
mining and mercantile 
business was suspended 
for half the day 
Wednesday, that all might 
have an opportunity to 
attend.” 


“On Thursday, the 
Welsh National air, 
‘Harlech,’ was sung, 
Bauer’s Band, the united 
choirs and the great 
audience joining in its 
rendition. As upwards of 
two thousand trained 
voices took part, the 
effect can be better 
imagined than 
described.” 


THE EISTEDDFOD. 

A grand Welsh National Festival of 
Soug and Literature, which is the English 
for the unpronounceable caption of this ar¬ 
ticle, has been held iu Hyde Park during 
this week. The Welsh are a wonderful 
people in the line indicated, and have 
proved their excellence in literary and 
musical matters on frequent occasions. 
One feature of their national characteristics 
is the massive assemblages of choirs and 
literary societies at intervals, like the one 
above mentioned. Everything was on an 
immense scale—the preparations,the build¬ 
ing expressly erected for the pur pose, hold¬ 
ing several thousand people, the attend¬ 
ance, and' the efforts of the participators. 

>. 3o great was the public interest in the af¬ 
fair, that mining and mercantile business 
was suspended for half the day Wednes¬ 
day, that all might have an opportunity to 
attend. Previous to the opening a grand < 
parade of the combined bauds, numbering 
about one hundred pieces, took place 
through the principal streets of Scranton. 

■►On Thursday, the Welsh National air, 
“Harlech,” was sung, Bauer’s Band, the 
united choirs and the great audience joining 
in its rendition. As upwards of two thou¬ 
sand trained voices took part in the an¬ 
them, the effect can be better imagined 
than described. A large number of dis¬ 
tinguished men from abroad were present, 
including the Governor of the State, and 
some eminent musicians. 


“Previous to the 
opening a grand 
parade of the 
combined bands, 
numbering about one 
hundred pieces, took 
place through the 
principal streets of 
Scranton.” 
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These festive gatherings have come down 
from the early history of Wales, and in 
anci6nt times were participated in by the 
highest of the Welsh nobility. It is some¬ 
thing to interest all classes of our people, 
and reflects the highest credit upon our 
Welsh fellow-citizens. ' We are glad to 
note that the affair was in every way a most 
decided success. 
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On Tuesday, December 2, 1884, the Welsh Presbyterian church of Carbondale was filled on the 
occasion of an eisteddfod. Here is the account of that musical and literary festival that was 
published in the Carbondale Leader, December 5, 1884, p. 3: 


TUfS KlSTSDDt'OD. 

Tli« Welsh Presbyterian church was 
filled on Tuesday night on the occasion of 
ih« eisteddfod. Some excellent singing 
was done aud good voices shown. Tenor 
soles were sang by John Jones, Win. Wat¬ 
kins, John Williams and Wm, D. Evans. 
^ Rev. D, T. Jenkins being ill, was unable 
to act as adjudicator, and Mr. J, Watkins 
Acted i a that capacity. 

The first competition was on t ho read¬ 
ing of the 1st Tealm. Tommie Matthews 
was the only competitor anil wns given 
the prize. Ho recited it without fault. 
On the fivo minutes’ speech on “Envy,” 
Wm. Lewie, W. P. Williams and John J. 
Jones were entered. The first prize was, 
divided between Mr. Lewis and Mr. Jones. 
For the teuor solo, without accompani¬ 
ment, D. Lewis, Wm. Watkins and Juo. 
R. Williams competed. Mr. Lewis took 
first prize, Mrs. Jno. li. Jones was the 
only one entered in the soprano solo con¬ 
test and got the prizo. Her voice is very 
sweet. ■ The prizo for the beet three min¬ 
ute speech on “Better Quality than Quan¬ 
tity," was given to W P. Williams. Miss 
Maggie Hamilton took first honors on the 
- contest, “Como to Mo," front Gospel 
Hymns, and Lizzie Thomas on the song 
“Knocking," from the sumo book, for lit¬ 
tle girls. Miss Annie luge man recited 
“That Hired Girl," which created a good 
deal of laughter and W. D, Evans in¬ 
creased it with the solo, “A Jolly Good 
Laugh." It was an excellent entertain¬ 
ment and, judging from the applause, 
was fully appreciated. The “gems" of the 
evening were tlio solos of John William* 
and Win. D. Evans. 


“Rev. D. T. Jenkins 
being ill, was unable to 
act as adjudicator, and 
Mr. J. Watkins acted in 
that capacity.” 
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In addition to the eisteddfod described immediately above, a second eisteddfod was held in 
Carbondale in December 1884, this second one taking place in the Welsh Baptist Church on New 
Year’s Eve. The program for this second eisteddfod was announced in the Carbondale Leader, 
December 19, 1884, p. 3: 


A XOTltJCIt l'ASTEDDl'OD. 

The members of iko Welsh Bap fist 
church oft his eity propose, holding another 
competitive meeting in their church on 
New Yeareve, Dec. 31. The object of 
these meetings i* to encourage the young 
people iti studying the following branches: 
Recitations anti composing of prose, poetry 
> and music. Tho competition is open fo 
anybody in town and our young people 
cannot spend their leisure time more prof¬ 
itably than by preparing themselves for 
this contest. The prizes are not huge, 
but the improvement each one will make 
in preparing for tho contest will benefit 
them much more than tho dollars and 
eonts they may receive as prizoc, There 
will ha competition on the following se¬ 
lect iona of music: 

Tenor Solo, “Good Bvo Sweetheart. 
Good Bye,” 

Soprano Solo, ‘'Sowing t!ie Seed,” from 
Gospel Songs. 

Solo for girls, “Where h my Wandering 
Boy To-night,” 

Duet fur girls, 41 Wliat must it ho to bo 
Tfccny* Gospel Son^s. 

Duet, “Tho Drunkard’s Sorrow.” 

Recitation for children under 32 years 
of age, “Loro your Enemies,”'from 
Independent Third Header. 

Address on “The Usefulness of Salt,” Jive 
minutes* time. 

Recitation, “Tho hou&o on Eire.” 

“Spelling, six words propounded at the 
time, 

Karnes of competitors must be in the 
bands of the Secretary on or before the 
28th of this month. Morgan Thomas, 
Secretary; Adjudicators, — Recitation a, 
Speeches, &C., D, E, Richards; Mit&ic, 
Win. D. Evans* 

Au admission fee of 10 cents will be 
charged for adults to help defray the ex¬ 
penses of tho contest. Children 5 cents* 

-— i a* -- 


“The competition is 
open to anybody in 
town and our young 
people cannot spend 
their leisure time more 
profitably than by 
preparing themselves 
for this contest.” 
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“The Great Eisteddfod,” to take place in September 1885, was described as the “literary and 
musical event of the year” for 1885 in the Scranton Truth. That eisteddfod was announced in the 
Carbondale Leader of January 27, 1885, p. 3, as follows: 


THK 6 UK AT EISTEDDFOD. 


PREPARING FOR THE COMING LITERARY 
AND MUSICAL EVENT OF THE YEAR— 

A PARTIAL LIST OF THE COMPETI¬ 
TIVE 8UBJKCT8 AND PRIZES. 


“Owing to the large 
attendance which such 
a festival will attract 
from all parts of the 
country it has been 
deemed best to secure 
the Lackawanna Rink 
for the occasion. This 
is a judicious selection 
and will commend 
itself to all classes. 

The rink is central and 
commodious and can 
accommodate 
thousands.” 


[From The Scranton Truth.) 

The leading Welsh residents of Scran¬ 
ton are actively lireparing for agiand 
Eisteddfod to be held in this city in Sep¬ 
tember. The high character of these mus¬ 
ical and literary gatherings in tho past 
warrauts the prediction that the coming 
event Trill be not. only creditable to our 
Welsh citizens hut to the entire cit y, and 
it will be looked forward to with deep in¬ 
terest. Owing to the largo attendance 
which such a festival will attract from all 
parts of the country it. has been deemed 
best to secure the Lackawanna Uink for 
the occasion. This is a judicious selectipj^ 
■m t if -W f f P - P r r r rt t**' 1 

The rink "is central and commodious and 
can accommodate thousands. A meeting 
of the Committee of the Eisteddfod was 
held in the Hyde Park Library room 
Thursday night and a partial list of coin 
petitivo* subjects and prizes was agreed 
upon, from which we arc permitted to 
publish the following: 
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“PRIZE ESSAYS 
AND POEMS: The 
Geology of the coal 
measures a prize of 
$75 / Romance 
founded upon 
incidents in the life of 
a miner and his 
family $27...” 


“To the choir of from 
150 to 175 in number 
that will best render ‘I 
will call upon the 
Lord.’ Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass and 
‘Fallen is the Foe,” 
Judas Maccabus [sic] / 
$400 (and $50 to the 
leader.)” 


1'ltlZE EisRAYft AST) I’OKMfl. 

1— The Geology of the coiil measure* a prize 

> of .........$75 

2— Romance founded upon incident* In the life 

of a miner and his family .... 27 

1 —For an odo not over 1,000 lines on Barthol¬ 
di's stitue of Liberty enlightening the world.. 75 
tnnd a Rarilic chair ) 

2— A poem of not 1 00O lines on “The Academy.” 75 

3— Cywydd—a short poem consisting of rhyiii- 
ing and concatenated couplet* of fourteen 
syllables, seven lu. each verso^-of.not 200 
lines; a Daraphrase ofthe first psalm. ...... 15 

4— Epitaph of John W. Jones, late editor of “Y 

Drvob”. 10 

5 -Euglyn—a stanzaon “a letter”. 10 


Ml'BICAL. 

1— To tl<®eh'dr f from 150 to 175 in unrnber 

tliat will best render “1 will call nnon the 
Lord.” Mozart’s Twelfth Mas* and “Fallen 1* 
the Foe,” Judas Maccabus ..400 

. (mid $50 to the leader.) 

2— Glee: “Now bv day’s returning lamp,” 

Bishop, the choir to be of the same number as 
the above .J.... ....125 

3— Ch»*rus, "The Lord is my Shepherd,” Parry. 

Choir to bo not less than 75 nor moro than 
100 and choirs competing on Nos. 1 and 2 
not to compete on thi prize . 125 

4— Male voices from 16 to 20 in number, “The 

Signal Re.-ounds,” Dudley Buck. 40 

5— Don hie Quartette. “Break of Day,” Thomas 20 

6— Duet, Tenor and Bass. “Mighty Jove in 

_ Golden Showers.” Rossini. 15 

7— Soprano Solo. “Everlasting Shore,” Puisute. 10 

8— Totor Solo—“Llewellyn’s Grave,” D. Eui* 

. lyn Evans.*. 10 

9— Baritone Solo, “Acconts of Liberty,” D. 

Emlyn Evans. 10 

10— Band Competition, “Overture to Sernira- 

mido”.100 

11— Piano Solo. “Rlgoletto,” Lizst. 15 

12 —Violin solo to girls under 15 years old.... 5 

13—Musical composition, a chorus for male 

voices upon Welsh and English words not 
heretofore set to music. 25 
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Given below, from the Carbondale Leader, February 24, 1885, p. 3, is the review of the 
eisteddfod that was held in the Welsh Presbyterian Church in Carbondale on Saturday, February 
21, 1885: 

^ TJtit£ EISTEDDFOD, 


“W. D. Evans was 


adjudicator of the 


musical and Jno. W. 

w 

Edwards of the 


literary exercises. D. 


Scurry acted as 


chairman of the 


meeting.” 



“The debate was 
won by Wm. 
Williams.” 


The Eisteddfod held iu the Welsh Pres¬ 
byterian church on Saturday evening was 
largely attended. W, D. Evans was ad¬ 
judicator of the musical and Jno. W* Ed¬ 
wards of the literary exerciser IX Scurry 
acted as chairman of the meeting. Rev. 
W. H, Platt made a pleasant address and 
was loudly applauded. In the musical 
exercises some very lhi« voices were 
shown with considerable cultivation. 
The chorus competition between two 
choirs under the leadership of Thomas 
Rees and W. D. Watkins w as very close, 
both rendering the anthem very finely, 
More interest was shown in this than the 
other competitions. lu the competition 
for bass voices on “Tlie Old Sex ton,” four 
persons entered for the prize. It was won 
by Reese Richards. Willie Inge man was 
given a prize for a recitation, as was John 
R. Jones for a recitation for men. On 
the soprano solo “Happy Day” for little 
girls there wore three competitors, Lilian 
Jones taking the prize. For the best ex¬ 
temporaneous speech on "Liberality,” 
Thoitiaa Davis received the prize. Six 
persons tried lo read music at sight, Wm, 
Watkins receiving the prize—his rendi¬ 
tion being the moat correct. Six persons 
contested for the prize given for a tenor 
■olo, “Maid of Athens” and it was divided 
between Wm. Watkins and Jolin Jones. 

1*43 UtOtiv Imm <■ ^KT__ 

r For the best rendition of the soprano solo, 
"The Missing JJoat,” $1.00 was offered. 

It was contested for by two ladies, Miss 
Cassia Jo lies and Mr a. Win. Watkins. It 
was won by the latter* In the impromptu < 
speech on “Civil Service Reform/* none 
of the three persons who competed under¬ 
stood the subject and the prize was with¬ 
held , In tho chorus competition on the 
autkom, “Piuise the Lord,” by Parry, 
Mr. Watkins 5 choir was awarded the 
prize. 


“In the impromptu speech 
on ‘Civil Service Reform,’ 
none of the three persons 
who competed understood 
the subject and the prize was 
withheld.” 
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An eisteddfod was held at the Lackawanna rink in Scranton on November 11-12, 1885, for the 
benefit of the Hyde Park Free Library. It was hoped that a sufficient amount would be raised to 
sustain the library for five years. Here is the announcement of that eisteddfod that was published 
in the Scranton Truth and reprinted in the Carbondale Leader, November 3, 1885, p. 2: 



The Coining' Eisteddfod. 

[From tlio Scranton Truth.] 

Much interest is felt in tho Eisteddfod 
to be held at the Lackawanna rink in this 
city, on the 11th and 12th of this month, 
for the benefit of the Hyde Park Free 
Library. It is the intention of those in¬ 
terested in the project to realize from it 
a sufficient amount to sustain the Ubnarv 
for the next five years and we trust they 
may be successful. Over §1,400 will be 
given away in prizes, chief of which is 
the §150 for which four choirs will com¬ 
pete, namely one from Wilkes-Barre, one 
from Plymouth, one from Bellevue and 
one from Hyde Park. There have been 
numerous entries for all the other prizes 
on the list, including the choral society 
of Carbondale, and entries may yet be made 
until the 1st of November. The adjudi¬ 
cators have been selected for their skill, 
ability, independence and impartiality. 
Rev. T. C. Edwards, of Kingston, is the 
adjudicator on prose essays, and will be 
assisted on the Geological prize essay by 
Edward Jones, of Olyphant, and on the 
Health essay by Dr. Ileury Isaac Jones, 
of Hyde Park. Rev. E. P. Rees, of Car¬ 
diff, South Wales, an eminent scholar and 
poet, will adjudicate the prize poetry, 
lie is now in this country and will attend 
the Eisteddfod. David Jenkins, Mus. 
Bach., will be the adjudicator of Music. 
He is the composer of the chief chorus 
of the eisteddfod, “Let God Arise.” W. 
Ap Madoc, of Utica, N. Y., will adjudi¬ 
cate the recitations and speeches. Three 
sessions will be held each day of the eis¬ 
teddfod, and special trains will be run 
from this city to Carbondale, Plymouth, 
Wilkes-Barre, Nanticoke and intermed¬ 
iate towns. v 
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On November 10, 1885, the day before the opening of the eisteddfod at the Lackawanna rink in 
Scranton (announced on the preceding page), the announcement given below was published in 
the Carbondale Leader, on page 4. From this announcement we learn that the Carbondale 
Society will participate in the competition by singing the anthem “The Lord is My Shepherd.” 
The Carbondale Leader, in this announcement, expressed the hope that the Carbondale Society 
would win the prize in this competition on that anthem. In this announcement we also read: “It 
will be the greatest musical treat that Lackawanna county has ever had [emphasis added], 
and those who attend will be amply repaid for their time.” Here is that short—but remarkable— 
announcement: 


“. . . in which the 
Carbondale 
Society will take 
part, (and we 
hope take the 
prize,) will occur 
to-morrow 
morning [emphasis 
added].” 


The Eisteddfod. 

The competition on the anthem, “ The 
Lord is My Shepherd,” at tho Eisteddfod 
in the Lackawanna rink'in which tho 
Carbondale Society will take part, 
(and we hope take the prize,) will occur 
to-morrow morning. Special excur¬ 
sion tickets can he had for 80 cents 
and a special train will return to this 
city after the close of the eisteddfod on 
Thursday evening. It will he the great¬ 
est musical treat that Lackawanna 
county has ever had, and thoso who at¬ 
tend will he amply repaid for their time. 


“Special excursion tickets 
can be had for 80 cents 
and a special train will 
return to this city after 
the close of the 
eisteddfod on Thursday 
evening.” 
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The success of the singers from Carbondale in the eisteddfod in Scranton on November 11-12, 
1885, is the subject of the following article that was published in the November 13, 1885 issue of 
the Carbondale Leader (p. 4). Ninety-six members of the Carbondale Choral Society, under the 
direction of William D. Evans, participated in the completion and won the $125 cash prize. W. 
D. Evans of Carbondale and J. E. Watkins of Hyde Park were the big winners at the eisteddfod in 
the tenor/baritone duet competition. Here is that article: 


“The [Lackawanna] 
rink was almost 
unbearably cold, and 
they [the Carbondale 
Choral Society] were 
obliged to shiver in 
the frigid atmosphere 
for an hour and a 
half, as the choral 
competition was last 
on the programme.” 


CAltBOXIMLE AT THE EiSTEDDFOll. 

The Pioneer Citjr Wins Her Share of the Kouors> 
A large party of Carboudnlers attended 
the great Eisteddfod at Scranton on 
Wednesday. The Choral Society, of 
: course, formed a large part of the excur¬ 
sionists. They were ninety-six strong, 
led by Win. J>. Evans. There was also a 
number of people who went along to sec 
if this city really did have any good sing¬ 
ing material. When Scranton was reached 
a rehearsal was held at the music rooms 
of L. B. Powell A Co., from where the 
society went to the Lackawanna rink. 
The rink was almost unbearably cold, and 
! they were obliged to shiver in the frigid 
atmosphere for an hour and a half, as the 
choral competition was last on the pro¬ 
gramme. After the preliminary speeches 
' and several adjudications the choral sing¬ 
ing was announced. The Plymouth choir 
. was named on the programme as one of 
the competitors, but they did not sing, al¬ 
though they were present, nor was any 
reason given. It was said that a choir 
from Slatington was also after the prize, 
although their names were not on the 
programmes, but they did not attend, so 
that the Carbondale society had no oppo¬ 
sition. They sang very finely, and would 
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“He [Mr. Jenkins, the 
adjudicator for the 
choral competition] 
said that this [the 
performance by the 
Carbondale Choral 
Society] was the first 
choral singing he had 
heard in this country, 
and he was glad to 
hear such fine singing 
and glad to 
compliment the 
singers.” 


no doubt have done better bad it not been 
for tbo cold. Another drawback way the 
accompaniment, which the society was 
not used to, and which in some places, to 
say the least, was not of the best. The 
rendition of the anthem was admir¬ 
ably given, however, and the society were 
the recipients of sonic flattering compli¬ 
ments in the adjudication by Mr, Jenkins, 
f lie said that this was the the first choral 
singing he had heard in this country, and 
he was glad to hear such fmo singing and 
glad to compliment the singers. Tie 
pointed out a few defects, which he said 
should be overcome, but on the whole the 
effort was very line, and he was pleased 
to award the prize of $125 to them. His 
: decision was greeted with much applause. 
This ended tho morning session. 
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“Mr. Jenkins gave 


the prize [in the 


tenor/baritone 


duet] to the first 


party [W. D. Evans 


of Carbondale, and 


J. E. Watkins of 


Hyde Park], and 

—► 

his remarks were 


full of compliments 


for Mr. Evans’ 


singing, the 


clearness of whose 


high notes he was 


especially 


impressed with, 


and whose runs 


and slurs were very 


nearly perfect. . . 


Indeed, Mr. Evans’ 


singing received 


more flattering 


praise than any 


other single effort 


of the day.” 



In tho afternoon the competition on the 
tenor and baritone duett, “We Were 
Boys Together,* was heard, A prelim¬ 
inary competition was held at the armory, 
at which nearly u dozen duos sang. The 
two who were selected as the best to sing 
for the prize at the eisteddfod were W, D. 
Evans, of this city, with J. E. Watkins, 
of Hyde Park, and Thomas E, Lewis with 
David Elias, both of Plymouth. Mr. Jen¬ 
kins gave the prize to the first party, and 
Ids remarks wore full of compliments for 
Mr, Evans' singing, tho clearness of 
whose high notes he was especially im¬ 
pressed with, aud whoso runs and slurs 
were very pearly perfect. Indeed, Mr. 
Evans' singing received more flu tiering 
praise than any other single effort of the 
day, Mr, Watkins was also highly spoken 
of, and those in this city who have heard 
him sing, know that ho has a rich voice, 
well cultivated, and is a fine singer. The 
prize for the duett was #15 
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W. D. Evans of 
Carbondale also 
won first prize in 
the tenor solo 
competition, in 
which there were 
24 competitors. 


In the trial yesterday evening on the 
tenor solo, "Llewellyn’s Grave , n there 
were twenty-four competitors, but Mr, 
Evans again showed his superiority and 


Here are the 
names of the 96 
members of the 
Carbondale 
Choral Society, 
whose leader was 
William D. 
Evans. 


took the prize of $10. 

Following is a list of the names of the 
mem hers of the Choral Society : 


Mrs. 

a 
1 1 

a 

u 

a 

a 

it 


t 

t 


Miss 




S0PRAXOS. 

A. C. Hall, Miss. Susie Hamilton 


Mary Herbert, <( 
W. Lewis, “ 

Carrie Marcy, " 
Oscar Moore, “ 
D. W. Evans, " 
Ann Thomas, “ 
H. Elbrechfc, " 
W. Watkins, 

W, D. Evans, u 
W, D, Gardner, " 
T. Miller, " 

Dan’l Davis, " 
Ann Price, " 

Cora Rowley, “ 
Carrie Foetor, " 
Mamie Robinson,." 
Minnie Robinson," 
Minnie Marshall, " 
Maggie Hamilton," 
Hattie Hutchins, " 
ChrissieMitchell, " 
Mattie Hughes, 


Libby Adams, 
Gretta Mitchell, 
Cordilla Jones, 
Julia Evans, 
Lain Stuart, 
Ida Austen, 
Minnie 0)>ie, 
Angie Daniel, 
Minnie Bowen, 
Clara Cbapmau 
Belle Gardner, 
Mary Jones, 
Mary A. Jones, 
Mary Lip pert, 
Maggie Vumian, 
Kate Reese, 
Lulu Varney, 
Mary Morris, 
Angie Birs, 
Lucy Vnnnan, 
Maggie Davis. 
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a i/ros. 


Miss Hannah Lewis, 
“ Maggie Parry, 
“ Marv Griffiths 
“ Kate Griffiths, 
u Celia Jenkins, 
“ Cassie Jones. 
tl Emma So by, 


Miss Vina Toby, 
Mrs. H. Daly, 

“ D. G. Griffiths, 
“ H. Krantz, 
u N, G. Kent, 

*' D. Lewis. 


TENOltS. 


Win. 0pie, 
David Lewis, 
John Chilton, 
N. G. Kent, 

W. D. Evans, 
John Williams, 
Chas. WeRton 


Win. Watkins, 
Peter Steely, 
David G.‘ Griffiths 
John Evans, 
Albert Wright, 
John Jones. 


BASSOS. 


A. S. Rowley, 
Jobuson Bennett, 
James Stevens, 

J. W. Edwards, 
George Moon, 
Win. Lewis, 
James Jones, 

Win. Davis, 

John Dennis, 
Arthur Dennis, 
Rees Richards, 

D. W, Williams, 
Daniel M. Davis, 


Geo. E. Mills, 
Win. M. Lathron, 
Bertie R. Hall, 
Wm. R. Moon, 
Reese Hughes, 

J. M. Borden. 

W. S. Price, 

T. M. Griffiths, 

J. T. Watkins, 
Richard Thomas, 
Moses Morgan, 
John J. Neuser. 
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Reprinted in the Carbondale Leader, December 22, 1885, p. 2, is an announcement of an 
eisteddfod to take place on Christmas Day 1885, in Olyphant. A choir of 125 voices from 
Providence will participate in the eisteddfod. This announcement was originally published in the 
Scranton Republican: 


The Olyphant Eisteddfod. 

The prospects for a large gathering of 
Welsh people at the Olyphant Eisteddfod 
on Christmas Day are bright. The valley 
from here to Carbondale will he well 
represented, Providence furnishing a choir 

of about 125 voices. The concert in the 
evening will be both attractive and inter¬ 
esting, as it will be supported by some of 
the best vocalists of the valley. The 
meeting will bo presided over by lion. 
Thomas Phillips, of Hyde Park, who is 
well known as an able and successful 
Eisteddfod Cliairuaauand Conductor. *Tlio 
exercises will commence at 10 a. in. and 
at 2 p. m. Concert at 7:30 p. in. at the 
Blakely Baptist Clmrcli. Admission for 
the day including concert fifty cents; 
childreji only twenty-five cents .—Scranton 
Republican. . - , 


In 1886, on Christmas Day, at Taylorville, an eisteddfod was announced in the Carbondale 
Leader, August 24, 1886, p. 4. The adjudicator of music for the event, “probably the largest 
contest in this section of the State this winter,” will be William D. Evans, of Carbondale, who 
will also sing two selections at the grand concert in the evening. Among the musical offerings at 
the eisteddfod will be a piece for bands, and, said the Carbondale Leader, “Many people would 
be pleased to have the Mozarts [the Carbondale Mozart Band] enter the contest, feeling sure of 
their ability to capture the prize.” Here is that announcement: 
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A DIO EISTEDDFOD, ^ 

To be Held itx TuylurWlta Chris turns Dny— 
The Frizes. 

Probably the largest eon test that will 
bo held ill this section of the State this 
winter will be tho Taylorville eisteddfod 
which will take place on December 2 f>th. 
Tlio management have selected as adjudi¬ 
cator of music Win. I). Evans,of this city, 
who wilt also sing two selections at the 
grand concert in the ovoning. It is prob- 
able that CarbondaJo will ho represented 
in tho competitive exorcises. It will bo 
noticed that in the'Tollowmg programme 
winch wo append for the bouofit of tboso 
interested in Carbon dale, is a piece for 
bands. Many people, would bo pleased 
to havo the Mozarts enter the contest, 
feeling sure of tlieir ability to capture tho 
prize. This is the programme; 

, _ \ . imstc. rsizsB. 

1 . lor a mi sod party, not 1 ms than twenty 

in tuunbcr,“Ame.Sbiuo, for thy Light 
is Come.” George Elroy, Dit&on'a edi- 
tlon .....$25 00 

2. Malo party, 10 in number. "Ltttlo 

Mountain Church." Bock or, Ditsoa'a 
edition........... ............. 30 00 

3. Tor brass bunds “Dancer’* Dream." F 

WIhoh, published by A. Squire, C!n.. 

„ Ohio.. 25 00 

4. Quartette, “ God la a Spirit/’ Boa nett, 

” Woman of Samaria." ... 6 00 

6 . Trio i “Disdainful of Dsugsr.” Judas 

Maccabeus, by Handel__..... 4 00 

6 . Duett, tenor and baas, ” Go Baffled 

Coward, go." Samson Handel. 3 00 

7. Duett, sop. and alto. '■ Iwouid that my > 

Loto.” Meudolsabon,....... 3 00 

a. Bass solo,*' Thou art Gone up on High.” 

Handel’s Messiah . ... 3 00 

£>. Soprano solo, "How Beautiful nro'iho 

Handel's Messiah. 3 00 

10 . Tenor solo,”In Native's Worth." Hay- 

dn a Creation .. 3 00 

11. “Ehren on tho Rhino,” song for girls 

under fifteen year* of ago.. 2 00 

12 . Rending music.fofc&or .... 3 OO 

„ KKCITATIOKS.. 

13. Character of the Happy Warrior,"from 

tho a tan a era Library g qq 

14. ” Crist yn Gorchfygn Satan, "o'r Adrad- 

dlfiuitr American a itfd**-,*»* * 5 00 

15. "I)o It Yoursoir," frt, m Sanders' Union 

Fourth Reader for children under fif. 
toen yQtirn of age . ..* 2 00 

16. Impromptu Speocii 1 00 
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In the Carbondale Leader of January 16, 1887, p. 4, it was announced that monthly eisteddfods 
would be held in the Carbondale Welsh Baptist church during the winter months, with the first 
one to take place on Wednesday evening, February 2, with twelve cash prizes aggregating 
$10.25, to be given to successful competitors in music, recitations and literature. Here is that 
announcement: 


11101111117 Eisteddfods. 

Our Welsh citizens arc arranging for a 
series of eisteddfods to be held during the 
winter months in the Welsh Baptist church, 
and the first of these is announced to take 
place on Wednesday evening, Feb. 2nd, 

when twelve cash prizes aggregating $10.25 
will bo given to successful competitors in 
music, recitations and literature. The 
Rev, D. L. Davis will be chairman; W. ]). 
Evans adjudicator on music; and the Rev. 
M. J. Morgan on poetry, essays and recita¬ 
tions. Compositions are to he sent to Mr. 
Morgan and the names of competitors must 
be scut to the secretary, D. R. Lewis, on or 
before January 31st. 
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The eisteddfod that took place on September 28, 1887, in Carbondale, though a success, was not 
the success it might have been because of the weather. In the Carbondale Leader , September 29, 
1887, p. 4, we read: 


“It was almost eight 
o’clock when the 
conductor, Rev. M. J. 
Morgan, the pastor of 
the church, ascended 
the platform and in a 
few well chosen words 
announced the opening 
of the ‘Cwrdd 
Llenwddol (literary 
meeting) and 
introduced Miss Jennie 
Jones, who rendered 
the first number on the 
programme, 6 The 
Opening Song.’ ” 


LAST NIGHTS EISTEDDFOD 

IT WAS NOT THE SUCCESS IT MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN. 


But au Enjoyable Time Was Bad by Those 

Who Did Attend—The Competitions and 

the Successful Competitors-’Efforts of 

Pour Bards, 

The Scotch mist that prevailed last even¬ 
ing was a trifle disagreeable. It was just 
the kind of weather that leads the pedestrian 
to hesitate before be adds au umbrella to the 
other burdens that he is obliged to carry. 
Such weather dampens the ardor of youth 
and tends to neutralize the ambition and 
reduce our capacity for enjoyment. Of 
course there are occasions that may he en¬ 
joyable in damp weather, but after al! it is 
indifferent pleasure. It is not strange then 
that ho many persons who had been counting 
upon tho pleasure of attending the entertain¬ 
ment to be given by our Welsh citizens last 
evening were disappointed. Had it rained in 
good earnest there is little doubt that the 
church would have been filled; as it did not* 
the seating capacity of the audience room 
w t as ample for tho gathering. 

Tho simple announcement that an “Eis¬ 
teddfod” is to be hold should always l>e 
enough to stir up the lovers of song and 
bring out the people who are always inter¬ 
ested in the competition fur first place 
among the bards. It was almost eight 
o’clock when the conductor, Itov, M. J. 
Morgan, the pastor of the church, ascended 
the platform and in a few well chosen words 
announced the opening of the “Cwrdd 
Lleuwddol” (literary meeting) and intro¬ 
duced Miss Jennie Jones, who rendered the 
first number on the programme, “The 
Opening Song.” Miss Jones is a young 
lady who has but recently made this city 
her home. She possesses a wonderfully 
rich soprano voice of great compass and her 
manner captivated the audience at once. 
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“The number which 
gave the adjudicator 
ample opportunity to 
prove his right to the 
position, was the effort 
of four bards who 
attempted the four 
stanzas on the work of 
the Sabbath school.” 


“Let the Welsh people 
show a willingness to 
revive the work which 
has done so much to 
elevate the nation, and 
prove their 
appreciation of the 
efforts these 
gentlemen are making 
to establish an 
association that will 
perpetuate the ancient 
and honored custom 
of the 4 cymru.’ ” 




Two little girls competed for the prize 
given for the best recitation of a selectiom 
frcm the Scriptures, in which Lizzie Davis 
received the award. This was followed by 
a solo “In the Silent Midnight Watches’’by 
children only, nnd Lizzie Davis was again 
successful. The third number was a five 
minute talk upon the advantages which the 
semi-monthly pay would bring, in which 
Doctor J. D. Jones showed the greatest 
number of good things to follow the change. 
For a prize solo from gospel hymns 
“Sound the High Praises” Miss Jones re¬ 
ceived the prize, and the tenor solo “Adieu 
to Wales” was successfully competed for by 
James Williams. 

-► The number which gave the adjudicator 
ample opportunity to prove his right to the 
position, was the effort of four bards who 
attempted the four stanzas on the work of 
the sabbath school. The criticism was 
humorous throughout, although the bards 
probably felt the force of his remarks, and 
failed to appreciate the funmy parts. The 
work of the adjudicator is no light task. He 
is the critic and at the same time preceptor 
in this training school, and the Rev. Mr. 
Morgan, of the Baptist cliurh, performed 
this part in a most creditable manner. 
The plain talk which he gave the young peo¬ 
ple hist evening should serve to stir them 
up, make them alive to the opportuniti es 
that are offered them by these gentlemen, 
who stand ready to give these meeti ngs the 
time and thought they deserve; providing 
their efforts are appreciated. Let the Welsh 
people show a willingness to revive the work 
which has done so much to elevate the na¬ 
tion, and prove their appreciation of the ef¬ 
forts these gentlemen are making to estab¬ 
lish an association that will perpetuate the 
ancient and honored custom of the ‘ •cymru. ’ ’ 


“The work of the 
adjudicator is no light 
task. He is the critic and 
at the same time 
preceptor of this 
training school, and the 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, of the 
Baptist church, 
performed this part in a 
most creditable 
manner.” 
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An eisteddfod, to take place on Thanksgiving Day, 1887, in the Welsh Baptist Church in 
Carbondale, was announced in the Carbondale Leader, November 21, 1887, p. 4. A dozen 
competitions were to be featured on the program, with the Rev. T. P. Morgan, chairman, the Rev. 
M. J. Morgans, adjudicator of recitations, and W. D. Evans, adjudicator of music. The proceeds 
of the eisteddfod to be for the benefit of the Welsh Baptist Sunday School. Here is that 
announcement: 

/ -.. 

Eisteddfod on Thanksgiving Day, 

A competitive meeting, or eisteddfod, will 
be held on Thanksgiving Day in the Welsh 
Baptist church, at 7:30 p. in. Rev. T. P. 

Morgan will be chairman, Rev. M. J. Mor¬ 
gans, adjudicator of recitations, and W. D. 

Evans, adjudicator of music. The pro¬ 
gramme consists of a dozen competitions. 

All competitions to be in the hands of the 
adjudicator, on or before Nov. 21. Names 
of competitors to be in the hands of the sec¬ 
retary, John W. Lewis, Carbondale, on or 
before Nov. 22. Admission, adults, 15 cents, 
children under 12 yrs., a cents, and the pro¬ 
ceeds arc for the benefit of the Welsh Baptist 
Sunday School. 
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An eisteddfod was held in the Welsh Baptist Church in Carbondale on November 24, 1887. As 
that Welsh literary and musical gathering was taking place in the Welsh Baptist Church, John 
Boyle O’Reilly talked to the Celtic people in the New Opera House of Carbondale of the 
illustrious men of their nation. Here is the account of those two gatherings that was published in 
the Carbondale Leader, November 25, 1887, p 4: 


WELSHMEN COMPETING. 

THE REGULAR MONTHLV EISTEDD¬ 
FOD LAST EVENING, 


rerpcUmting nu Old Institution—Frhees 

(liven for Pur- Excellence In Essays, Im¬ 
promptu Speeches, Music and Reading— 

An Amusing Feature of the Evening* 

While the eminent poet-editor, John Boyle 
G’ltcilly, talked to the Celtic people in the 
New Opera House, of the illustrious men of 
their nation, the descendants of n kindred 
people were assembled in the Welsh Bap¬ 
tist church, to be entertained by the * "fit¬ 
test” among the local celebrities. The 
gathering was advertised as a competitive 
meeting, which was appropriate, although 
not m pleasing to the trained ear of the 
Cymfo as eisteddfod* These literary gather¬ 
ings are of frequent occurrence wherever tho 
Welsh people are found in any considerable 
number, and are made to serve as tlio train¬ 
ing school for the young people* It is mi 
institution peculiar to the race, nud it is the 
ambition of every true Welshman to keep 
alive this custom that had its origin in the 
Druidical period* 

The Welsh clergymen of this city have 
been actively engaged in reviving this inter¬ 
est among their countrymen, and to their 
efforts is duo the creditable entertainment 
last evening. The church was well filled 
when the hour announced arrived* Bcv. T. 
I\ Morgan presided and delivered a pleasing 
address, rendering tlio audience a hearty 
Welsh welcome in his very original way* 
Everybody felt at home at once and settled 
themselves comfortably for the promised 
literary feast. 
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“In the trial at 
‘impromptu reading’ 
there were two 
competitors but the 
effort did not warrant 
the adjudicator in 
recommending either 
for the prize.” 


The opening solo by W, P. Evans, “adieu 
to eambria, ” was rendered iu that gentle¬ 
man's best voice and received deserved ap¬ 
plause. This was followed by a number of 
recitations by little folks. Edith Hawk in, 
ft very little gill, won the first, prize. Surah 
Davis and Bertha Elbreoht were successful 
in competitions and were presented with 
prettily bound volumes. Two little misses 
sang a duett, and Mr. Evnus said some very 
complimentary things of them and pre¬ 
sented each with n book, “Comrades in 
rums,” was sung by ft party of eleven men 
under tho leadership of Owen Lewis. This 
is a favorite composition and created greater 
enthusiasm thau any effort of tho evening. 
-► In the trial at “impromptu reading’’ there 
were two competitors but tho effort did not 
warrant the adjudicator in rocomuionding 
either for tho prizo. Two essays upon 
“Moral Darkness” wore nhly criticized by 
Itev. M. J. Morgans, in fact tho six pages of 
closely written note paper wore thoroughly 
gone over, the object being to encourage 
tho reading of the best literature of the day. 
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“The amusing feature of 
their interesting exercises 
was the short speeches 
made by three gentlemen, 
upon a topic to be made 
known after they reached 
the desk. Two m i n utes 
only was allowed and the 
competitors were obliged 
to retire to the vestibule 
and take their place when 
called. The subject given 
them was ‘Nothing.’” 


*- 


To those who understood the language this 
was the “instructive” pnrt of the enter¬ 
tainment. The priste was awarded to John 
Lewis. Hr. Krous sang Dr. X’rnry’s beauti¬ 
ful composition, * 'Noble Boy of Truth” 
with u tenderness that brought out the sym¬ 
pathy of the audience for the little hero of 
this song story. The amusing feature 
of their interesting exercises was the short 
speeches made by three gentleman, upon a 
topic to be made known after they reached 
tho desk. Two minutes only was allowed 
and the competitors were obliged to retire 
to the vestibule and take thoir place when 
called. The subject given them was “Noth¬ 
ing.” The iirst called, attempted to make 
a speech, struck an attitude, worried out ft 
sentence anti was struck dumb until the 
chairman announced “time is up.” The 
second was staggered; said it was ft difficult 
task to talk upon “Nothing” but finally 
scored a point by repeating some humorous 
lines that were a satisfactory definition of 
nothing or the next thing to it. The third 
man wrestled with a war of words upon 
what the Creator of tho universe accom¬ 
plished but the adjudicator called time, and 
told him that he was talking upon mother 
subject and declared the second man winner. 
“Miss Jennie Jones sang sweetly the bftllftd 
“When I was at Home” aud proved that she 
possesses a voice of great compass. Lillie 
Jones, Lewis Davis and Thomas Mathews 
recited “The Old Tree” ami each received a 
prize book. A party of fifteen rendered tbe 
familiar hymn “Huddersfield” and the enter¬ 
tainment closed with the singing of the na¬ 
tional soug “Land of my Fathers” led by 
Trof. Evans in which the audience joined 
heartily. Another entertainment will be 
given next mouth, when a more elaborate 
programme will be arranged. 
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In the Carbondale Leader, January 2, 1888, p. 1, it was announced that the celebrated Welsh 
Prize Singers from Cardiff, Wales, would appear in the New Opera House, Carbondale, on 
Thursday, January 5, 1888. The Welsh ladies in the group, it was announced, would appear in 
Welsh costume. Here is that announcement: 


THE flET.EBB.ATBT) 

Welsh Prize Singers, 

f j 

from Cardiff, Wales, will appeq 1 Ju the 

NEW OPERA HOUSE, 

TlmrsdayEv’g, Jan 5,1888 


Of their appearance In Scranton Dec. n, 1887, 
the “Truth” said: “It was an entertainment of 
rare excellence throughout.» 

On Uielr appearance In wllkw^BaiTe, Nov, 30, 
the “Kepublicair said of the,*/idles’ quartette: 
*‘Better harmony and mot e surprising range 
of voices was never heard on, 2uslc Hall Stage.” 

The Ladies appear in Weis|icostume. 


ADMISSION, - f 35, 50 & 75c, 


Diagram o]:>ens Tuesday morning at tho 
Store of A, W. Reynolds*} Druggist. 
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The concert by the Welsh prize singers on January 5, 1888 was a huge success, and was 
described in a review of the concert that was published in the Carbondale Leader on the 
following day, January 6, 1888, p. 4, as “a musical treat such as is seldom enjoyed here.” Here is 
that review: 


TIIE WELSH PRIZE SINGERS. 

A Musical Treat Such as is Seldom En¬ 
joyed Here. 

The large audience assembled in the New 
Opera House last night to listen to the clas¬ 
sical concert given by the above troupe had a 

rare treat. It was also manifest that those 
present app:ppe*ateJ the songs and glees 
sung because the stillness in listening to 
sonyd' the fine points mode by the singers 
Twis oppressive. The shading and the ex¬ 
pression made by tho double quartette 
showed great shill. It. W. Evans, who sang 
•‘The White Squall,” has a sweet and fine 
tenor voice and sings with excellent ex¬ 
pression. Miss Annie Davies, the contralto, 
who sang “Dnddie,” sings with a distinctive¬ 
ness and clearness of enunciation that sur¬ 
prises her audience, and the depth and vol¬ 
ume of tone she produces is marvelous for 
. one so small. Miss Mary Davies has a 
sweet and melodious soprano voice of 
great compass and flexibility. She sings 
with great expression and her execution 
would do credit to moro pretentious artists. 

? Mr, Daniel, the boss has a voice of great 
depth and renders his songs with good taste. 
He has a voice that with proper training 
Would placo him. in the front rank of 
+. professional artists: The concert as a whole 
could hardly be improved upon. Tho har¬ 
monious blending of voices in the glees sung 
was an attainment which is the result of 
long training and careful practice under the 
-leadership of a skillful artist. A more de¬ 
lighted audience drinking in and enjoying 
melodious sounds of sweet harmony never 
sat out a concert in the New Opera Houstt 


“The concert as a whole 
could hardly be 
improved upon. . . A 
more delighted audience 
drinking in and enjoying 
melodious sounds of 
sweet harmony never sat 
out a concert in the New 
Opera House.” 
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One of the most interesting eisteddfods to take place in the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys 
of Pennsylvania in the nineteenth century is the one that took place on May 30, 1898 in Wilkes- 
Barre under the auspices of the Young Cambrian Aid Society. 

What was there about that eisteddfod that made it so interesting? The fact that in addition to the 
musical and literary qualities of a traditional Welsh eisteddfod, at this eisteddfod two prizes were 
offered by Mines and Minerals (The Colliery Engineer Company, Scranton) for the best two 
essays upon mining topics. 

The first prize shall be a complete coal mining scholarship in the Correspondence School of 
Mines and a complete set of the bound volumes of instruction papers valued at $42. 

The second prize shall be a short coal mining scholarship in the Correspondence School of 
Mines with a complete set of the bound volumes of instruction papers valued at $29. 

The essays shall be upon one of the following five subjects: 

1. A comparison of the methods of underground haulage used in the Anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. Suggestions as to improved methods of mining and ventilating anthracite coal mines with 
increasing depths. 

3. Improvements in preparation of anthracite coal, past, present and future. 

4. Suggestions as to the best methods of drilling and blasting anthracite coal. 

5. The relative merits of the several methods of testing for gas (fire-damp.) 

This eisteddfod represents, remarkably, the fusion of the traditional Welsh cultural and 
intellectual perspective of reality with the pragmatic realities of daily life in the anthracite coal 
fields of northeastern Pennsylvania, where the Welsh played the leading role in the mining of 
anthracite coal throughout the nineteenth century. 
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The following announcement of this eisteddfod was published in the Carbondale Leader, March 
10, 1898, p. 6: 


OF INTEREST 

TO OUR MINERS. 


Fri/ts to Uo Awttrilftd oo May -SO For 
the Best na Min¬ 

ing Topics 


The two prizes offered by 
Mines and Minerals (The 
Colliery Engineer 
Company, Scranton.) 


The adjudicator of the 
contest was William 
Tate, editor of Mines 
and Minerals. 


The five possible 
subjects for the 
essays upon mining 
topics 


In connection with a musical and lit¬ 
erary eisteddfod, which will be held in 
Wilkes-Barre* on May «J0. under the 
auspices of the Young Cambrian Aid 
society of that city, two prizes have 
-► been offered by Mines and Minerals (The 
Colliery Engineer Company* Scranton,) 
for the best two essays upon mining 
topics, to be competed for under the 
following conditions: 

(1) The competition shall be open to 
all residents of the anthracite coal fields 
of Penny si vania. No person shall be 
eligible to receive more than one prize, 
though the same person may submit 
essays upon two or more of the subjects. 
—►(£) The adjudicator of the contest 
shall be William Tate, editor Mines and 
Minerals. 

(3) The first prize shall be a complete 
coal mining scholarship in the Corres¬ 
pondence Bchool of Mines and a com¬ 
plete set of the bound volumes of in¬ 
struction papers valued at $42 00* 

The second prize shall be* a short coal 
mining scholarship in the Correspond* 
ence School of Mines with a complete 
set of the bound volumes of Instruction 
papers valued at $29,00, 

Either of these scholarships shall he 
transferable in accordance with the 
regulations of the Corresponeeoce School 
of Mines. 

(4) The essays shall be upon one of 
the following subjects: 

—► A comparison of the methods of 
underground haulage used in the Anth¬ 
racite mines of Pennsylvania. 

Suggestions as to improved methods 
of mining and ventilating anthracite 
coal mines with Increasing depths, 

Improvements- in the preparation of 
anthracite coal* past present and future. 

Suggestions as to {the best methods of 
drilling and blasting anthracite coal. 

The relative merits of the several 
methods of testing for £os (fire-damp .) 


◄- 

The mining 


scholarships offered 


as prizes for the 


winning essays 
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The secretary of the 
Young Cambrian Aid 
Society of Wilkes-Barre 
was D. J. Williams. 


(5 The essay shall be sent to D. J, W il¬ 
liams, No, 1301 East .Market street, 
Wilkes-Barf6, hot later than May 12, 
1898, and by him transmitted to Mr. Tate 
not later than May 15, 1898. Each essay 
must be signed by an assumed name 
and accompanied by an envelope having 
this assumed name on the outside, and 
containing a slip with the real name of 
the writer on the inside, which envel¬ 
opes shall be retained by Mr. Williams 
and only the assumed name be known 
to the adjudicator. 

(6) Mines and Minerals retains the 
right to publish any or all of the essays 
without further compensation to the 
writers. 

-► (7) All competitors shall be subject to 
the rules and regulations of the Eistedd¬ 
fod committee of the Young Cambrian 
Aid society, Wilkes-Barre, D. J. Wil¬ 
liams, secretary, f 
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Excellent material on the eisteddfods that were held in the coalfields of northeastern 
Pennsylvania throughout the nineteenth century and up to the third decade of the twentieth 
century, as well as on the gymanfa ganu held in Welsh churches during those years is presented 
in History Commemorative of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Creation of Lackawanna County 
Pennsylvania . Volume One, 1928, pp. 338-341, 345): Chapter XIX: of Music in Lackawanna 
County, by Dr. D. E. Jones, Mus. Bac., as follows: 
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CHAPTER XIX 


MUSIC IN LACKAWANNA COUNTY. 
{By Dr. D. E. Jones, Mus. Bac.) 


the: eisteddfod—bands and orchestras—oratorios and cantatas—or¬ 
gans and ORGANISTS—GYMANFA GANU—EElS CEOIL POLISH, RUSSIAN AND 

GREEK—SCHOOLS AND CONSERVATORIES—CENTURY CLUB. 

The history of music in Lackawanna County resolves itself rifcainly to 
its history in the City of Scranton, although some of the other towns and 
villages, notably Carbondale, Olyphant and Taylor have been actively en¬ 
gaged in pursuing the divine art with commendable diligence over a period 
of many years, and these communities, in common with a few others, are 
still maintaining some prestige in choral and solo singing, in promoting 
concerts and eisteddfods, and in the cultivation of instrumental music such 
as bands and orchestras. 

But most of the musical activities of these outlying districts gravi¬ 
tate naturally towards the Electric City as the fountain head of music in 
the county. It is here that the threads are gathered up, and for any his¬ 
torical references that are worthy of note, as well as the continuance and 
permanence of music as a study, it is to Scranton we must look. 

At the same time it may be well to point to Carbondale as the birth¬ 
place of Eisteddfod, not only in this county but in the United States, and 
to Taylor as the scene of the first concert of Bach’s music in Lackawanna 
County. 

Hyde Park, through which passed the main highway from Pittston to 
Carbondale, became early a favored settlement for Welsh immigrants, and 
these people brought with them that intense love of music that is charac¬ 
teristic of their race. 

Very soon they were building churches, and there began the develop¬ 
ment of the art which was to play an important part in the county’s history 
as the years passed. Soon the Eisteddfod was established, that ancient 
Welsh institution which is the cradle of all Welsh music and musicians. 

The Eisteddfod.—The Carbondale eisteddfod referred to was held 
Christmas Day, 1850, and among the literarians and musicians who at¬ 
tended were Daniel Davies, Rev. John Moses, Thomas Eynon, Rev. Thomas 
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J. Phillips (Cyw lonawr), and Edward Jones. These were the pioneer 
eisteddfodwyr of America. 

The next eisteddfod of importance was held in Fellows Hall, Hyde 
Park, in 1859, the first ever held in Scranton, and ever since this fine old 
institution has grown in strength and influence. In 1867 it occupied two 
days and it was at this meeting that Dr. Joseph Parry's “Ar Don 0 Flaen 
Gwyntoedd,” a favorite glee which is heard even at the present day was 
the test piece. Indeed, Dr. Parry wrote it for this occasion. 

The competing choirs were the Cambro Americans, led by Robert J. 
James, the Hyde Park Choral Union (Robert Jones); Providence (Edward 
Jones) and Olyphant (Williams Evans), and here began what may be 
regarded as the choral prestige of Scranton, which is recognized today 
throughout the land. 

Scarcely a year now passed without an annual eisteddfod; the Betha- 
nia Church established one that was conducted every Christmas Day from 
1891 to 1924. In 1889 the First Welsh Congregational Church held its 
first annual eisteddfod on New Year's Day, and this is still in a flourishing 
condition. 

Nearly every Welsh church and community in the county had its 
eisteddfod fling, but few have persisted, and the meetings now held in the 
smaller towns are occasional and intermittent. 

Some have been of outstanding importance. There was the great 
eisteddfod of 1875, held in a tent erected in a field in Hyde Park, and ar¬ 
ranged by the famous eisteddfodwyr Judge H. M. Edwards, Benjamin 
Hughes, Thomas D. Davies, J. W. Howell, Thomas Phillips, W, S. Jones 
and D. C. Powell (Dewi Cwmtrch). This eisteddfod was presided over by 
Governor Hartranft, and the distinguished musicians Carl Zerrahn, Bos¬ 
ton; James Pearce, Mils. Bae., New York, and J. W. Parson Price, Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., were the adjudicators. 

Choirs led by William Evans, Howell T. Jones, William Sevan, Gwilyn 
M. Williams, Robert James, Robert Jones and William G. Howells com¬ 
peted. 

At this eisteddfod also some of the city’s best musicians came to first 
notice, Lizzie Parry James, Alma and Annie Price, Nellie Moses, Daniel 
Matthias, Thomas G. Beddoe, Daniel E. Davies, Rebecca Davies, Ella 
Corless, Rose Phillips and Edith Richards. 

Another eisteddfod assuming national proportions was held at the 
Armory in Scranton, Memorial Day, 1902, with Walter Damrosch, New 
York; Jenkin Powell Jones, Cleveland, and J. W. Parson Price, New York, 
as adjudicators. Four splendid choirs, Utica, Wilkes-Barre, Northampton 
and Scranton entered the chief contest, the prize being awarded to Utica, 
Iorwerth T, Daniel, conductor. 

The male chorus event was won by the Mason Glee Society, Wilkes- 
Barre, John Lloyd Evans conducting, and the ladies choir contest by the 
Scranton ladies, led by Mrs. D. B. Thomas. 

The sponsors of this eisteddfod included Judge Edwards, David 
Pritchard, J. Courier Morris, Edward Robathan, John H. Phillips, John 
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Reynolds and Charles A* Hartley, and among the solo winners were Lizzie 
Hughes Brundage, Via Jones, Richard Phillips and Edgar Probym 

Again on Memorial Day, 1905, came another national eisteddfod with 
Horatio Parker, Jenkin Powell Jones and David Davis, Cincinnati, as 
judges, and Evans Williams and Mrs* Ezra Connell as soloists. 

The winners included Tydvil Jones, Via Jones, Lily Joseph Keller, 
Arthur Morgan and David Jenkins, In the big choir contest, 'The Chal¬ 
lenge of Thor” (Parker), the Plymouth choir led by Lodwiek Davis, won; 
the ladies choral “The Violet” (Damrosch), was won by Scranton (Mrs* 
D* B* Thomas), and the male chorus "Homeward Bound” (D. C* Williams), 
was won by the Masons, Wilkes-Barre, (John Lloyd Evans), 

On Washington's Birthday, 1912, the Dr* Parry Male Chorus, David 
Jenkins conductor, held a very successful eisteddfod at Town Halt. The 
judges were Arthur Claasen, Brooklyn, and Prof* W, S. Spaulding, Har- 
ard University* This contest brought four Lackawanna County choirs, 
Carbondale (Tom Williams), West Scranton (William J, Davies), BoJIovue 
(Thomas Abram), and Midvalley (George T. Williams). The Midvalley 
choir won the honors. 

There was also a fine competition of male choruses in which Olyphant 
(Thomas M. Watkins), Masons (John Lloyd Evans), Gwents (Edward 
Griffiths), and Taylor (Richard Watkins), were engaged. The prize was 
given to Taylor, 

The eisteddfod habit was not entirely confined to the Welsh people of 
the city and county* The Catholic Choir Association of Scranton pro¬ 
moted a successful meeting at the Academy of Music Oct. 23, 1891, when 
prizes amounting to more than a thousand dollars were awarded* Here, 
18 church choirs, 25 singing societies and 65 soloists engaged in spirited 
contests. 

Rev* John Loughran, Minooka, was the director general and Rev. 
Father Kiernan secretary* Hugh A. Clarke, Mus* Doc, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Prof* Frank J. Donahoe, organist of Boston Cathe¬ 
dral, were the adjudicators, and St. Nicholas Church Choir led by Prof. 
C. Cramer was the victor* 

In May, 1893, the Association held its second meeting. Haydn’s Mass 
was the test, and the prize of ? 150*00 was won by St. Peter's Cathedral 
Choir, led by Joseph T, Roberts, 

Neither did the Germans of the city and county ignore the spirit of 
competition. Their great Saengerfests, prototypes of the eisteddfod, have 
attracted them just as that institution attracted people of Welsh descent, 
and on many occasions the Scranton Liederkranz and the Jlinger Maen- 
nerchor have gone forth to those Saengerfests in distant cities and re¬ 
turned victorious, 

Scranton's superior choral singing is due largely to the influence of the 
eisteddfod has cultivated here, and there was never a lack of good leader¬ 
ship. The names of Robert James, Robert Jones, Howell T. Jones, Dr* 
Daniel Protheroe, Haydn Evans, John T* Watkins, David Jenkins and 
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Luther Bassett, all of them sound musicians and expert conductors, be¬ 
came known far beyond the city and county limits, and they and their 
choral forces were often invited to important contests in other parts of 
the country. 

Few can forget the splendid victories of Dr. Protheroe at Wilkes- 
Barre in 1888 and 1891; Haydn Evans at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893, and John T. Watkins at Brooklyn 1902, St. Louis 1904 and Pittsburgh 
1913. These were outstanding contests. 

There were many more; Robert Jones at Wilkes-Barre 1868; Robert 
James at Pittston, 1869; Howell T. Jones at Philadelphia, 1879, and at New 
York 1881; Mrs. D. B. Thomas at Wilkes-Barre 1891; Reese Reese at Rich¬ 
field Springs 1908; Louis Baker Phillips at Reading 1910; Adolf Hansen at 
Williamsport 1913; Frank J. Daniel at Reading, and Luther Bassett at 
the Utica National Eisteddfod 1927. 

The eisteddfod developed our vocalists also in quite as large a meas¬ 
ure, and among those who have served the city and county in this capacity 
may be mentioned Thomas Abram, Thomas Beynon, Thomas Boston now 
of Milwaukee, Mrs. Jennie Harris Connell, Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas Connell, 
David M. Davis, Howell Davis, Keziah Davies-Evans, Harry Evans, John 
Evans, William D. Evans Carbondale, Florence Morgan Harris, Rebecca 
Harris, Edith Richards-Heckel, Magdaline James, Margaret Jones James, 
Stanley James, Cyril Johns, Horace Johns, Joshua Johns, Sadie Edwards 
Johns, Daniel H. Jones, Ethel Jones, Harri E. Jones, John T. Jones, John W. 
Jones, Tacoma, Myfanwy Beynon Jones, Mrs. Roderick Jones, Theodore H. 
Jones, Tydvil Jones-Lamke, Via Jones, William A. Jones, William L. Jones, 
Pasadena, Bronwen Joseph, Julius Judd, Albert Lewis, Arthur Morgan, 
Moses Morgan, Sidney Owens, Thomas Owens, Edith W. Peterson, Albert 
Pilling, Mrs. Howell G. Reese, David C. Richards, William A. Roberts, 
David Stephens, Morris Thomas,* Richard Thomas (Llew Herbert), Philip 
H. Warren, James E. Watkins, William W. Watkins, Mary J. Boston-Wil¬ 
liams and Tom Williams (Eos Cynon). 

From this “university of the poor” sprang the famous choirs; the 
Cymrodorion, Scranton Coral Union, Scranton Oratorio Society, Dr. Parry 
Male Chorus, Anthracite Glee Club, North Scranton Choral Society, Hyde 
Park Choral Society, Midvalley Choir and the Taylor Community Chorus. 

The eisteddfod therefore has proved to be a vital factor in the music 
life of Lackawanna County and many of its prominent musicians have been 
reared in its atmosphere and have developed their talents under its splen¬ 
did influence. 
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p. 345: 


Gymanfa Ganu.—This is a Welsh musical product consisting of the 
assemblying of all the church choirs of a community to sing hymns and 
other sacred music under the direction of a competent leader. It is not 
a competitive meeting such as the eisteddfod. 

In some Welsh churches of the county a few Gymanfas were held 
intermittently for many years, but the most notable were those of 1922 
at the First Welsh Baptist Church, conducted by Prof. David Jenkins; at 
the First Congregational Church by Dr. Protheroe in 1925; at the Armory 
in 1926 when 10,000 Welsh singers were assembled; at the Comerford West 
Side Theater in 1926 led by Profs. David Jenkins and Luther Bassett, and 
in the same auditorium in 1927 conducted by Dr. T. Ilopkin Evans in 1927. 

It now appears as if this fine institution is established on a firm basis 
in Lackawanna County, and we may look forward to annual events of 
this kind. 


James W. Reese and Frances Davies of South Fillmore Avenue, Scranton, were active 
participants in the intellectual life of Hyde Park, Scranton. Both were among the organizers and 
charter members of the Tabernacle Congregational church, of which Mr. Reese was the initial 
recording secretary. James Reese also devoted a large part of his time to social activities and 
played a prominent role in the staging of eisteddfods in northeastern Pennsylvania. He was a 
promoter of the great eisteddfod of the middle 1870s, which was presided over by Governor 
Hartranft, and which brought to Scranton some of the outstanding musical critics of the United 
States. He was a member of and served as secretary of the Welsh Philosophical Society, and in 
that capacity, together with John Courier, served as one of the secretaries of the great eisteddfod 
at Division Street and Hyde Park Avenue in 1880. He helped in promoting the first Gymanfa 
Ganu held by the Welsh churches of Scranton. Frances Davies Reese, one of the singers of the 
undefeated Cambro-American choir of the Reconstruction period, was identified with early 
choral singing in this section, and in 1924 was one of the few remaining singers of the famous 
Robert James Choir, with an undefeated reputation during its activity. 

Here is a biographical portrait of James W. Reese and Frances Davies of 141 South Fillmore 
Avenue, Scranton (the maternal grandparents of the author’s father), that was written by the 
author: 
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The Welsh Bard Athenydd and His Wife, Frances Davies, 
of South Fillmore Avenue, Scranton 

By Dr. S. Robert Powell 

Executive Director of the Carbondale Historical Society 

My father's maternal grandparents were James W. Reese (Athenydd) and Frances Davies of 141 
South Fillmore Avenue, Scranton. They were among the leading citizens of the Welsh 
community in Scranton during the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries. 

James W. Reese, the son of a Welsh minister, was bom in Aberdare, South Wales, and came to 
America in 1870, making his home in West Scranton. At 6 o'clock in the morning on May 9, 
1874, he married Miss Frances Davies, daughter of Daniel J. and Mary Davies of South Fillmore 
Avenue. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. D. Dyfri Davies, of Kingston, PA, at the 
Davies homestead on South Fillmore Avenue. 

The following children were bom to them: Daniel J. Reese, Mary Reese (Mrs. L. A. Weber), 
Olwen Reese (Mrs. William Ruch), Fanny Olivia Reese (Mrs. Silas Powell), and Walter Reese. 

James W. Reese—miner, churchman, and writer—worked for the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Company and later with the Pennsylvania Coal Company at Underwood (a company 
town near Olyphant/Throop, PA)—and was a staunch advocate of unionism. He served as 
treasurer of Local No. 1428 of the United Mine Workers and was sent as a representative to 
many district conventions. For 12 years he served on the state miners' examining board and for 
15 years on the state mine foreman examining board. 

James W. Reese was a thorough church believer and a constant and faithful attendant. Beginning 
at the age of 12, he was affiliated with church congregations. He and his wife Frances were 
among the organizers and charter members of the Tabernacle Congregational church, of which 
Mr. Reese was the initial recording secretary. Well known throughout the Lackawanna Valley 
among the churches of that denomination, James Reese was elected a moderator of the Welsh 
churches of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

He was the first layman to be elected, in 1887, as secretary of the Gymanfa, an association of the 
Congregational churches in northeastern Pennsylvania. He attended personally to the supply of 
Welsh Congregational pulpits for the commonwealth of Pennsylvania with visiting ministers 
from Wales. When Miss Rosina Davies, the noted Welsh evangelist arrived in America from 
Wales, he personally arranged a schedule for her in her journey throughout the principal Welsh 
settlements in America. 
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James Reese was also deeply interested in fraternal welfare and helped in the organization of the 
Electric City Commandery, No. 177, of the Knights of Malta, and remained a member to his 
death. 

James Reese also devoted a large part of his time to social activities and played a prominent role 
in the staging of eisteddfods in northeastern Pennsylvania. He was a promoter of the great 
eisteddfod of the middle 1870s, which was presided over by Governor Hartranft, and which 
brought to Scranton some of the outstanding musical critics of the United States. 

He was a member of and served as secretary of the Welsh Philosophical Society, and in that 
capacity, together with John Courier, served as one of the secretaries of the great eisteddfod at 
Division Street and Hyde Park Avenue in 1880. At that eisteddfod, Mrs. George Howell was the 
shining star as a prize winner in elocution. He helped in promoting the first Gymanfa Ganu held 
by the Welsh churches of Scranton. 

James Reese, whose bardic title was Athenydd, was a writer of considerable ability and for years 
was the Scranton correspondent for Y Drych. He won many prizes for his poems and essays at 
eisteddfods. 

James W. Reese died in 1929, at the age of 80. His earthly remains are interred in Shady Lane 
Cemetery, Chinchilla, PA. 

Frances Davies, who became the wife of James W. Reese in 1874, was bom in Rhomney, Wales. 
She came to America with her mother at the age of seven. Her father had preceded them here and 
joined them upon their arrival. The American Civil War broke out while she and her mother 
were en route to America. As an adult, Frances Davies recalled seeing the departure of men from 
Scranton for service in the Civil War. 

Frances Davies, as we have noted above, was married at 6 o'clock in the morning on May 9, 
1874, to James W. Reese. The marriage took place at the Davies family homestead at 141 South 
Fillmore Avenue in Hyde Park, which is located between Jackson and Washburn Streets. That 
block has been described by some as one of the epicenters of all things Welsh in Scranton during 
the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries. 

The back yard to the Davies homestead was almost an acre in size, and there the family 
maintained a team of horses to draw their carriage; also a small flock of chickens. Such livestock 
in urban environments were a common occurrence at the time. 

Walter S. Powell, my father, recalled, in 1984, that his mother's father, James W. Reese, used to 
drive a horse and carriage to Gravel Pond, near Clark's Summit, to go fishing. In that same 
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backyard, in later years, my paternal grandparents, Silas and Olivia Powell, maintained a small 
orchard, in which there were, among many other trees, several quince trees, as well as an 
extraordinary grape arbor in the form of an arcade, down the center of which ran a stone 
walkway; also extensive vegetable and flower gardens. 

Frances Davies was the daughter of Daniel J. and Mary Davies, whose earthly remains are 
interred in the Washburn Street Cemetery. Daniel J. Davies was bom on August 29, 1832 in 
Penlancych, Pembrokshire, South Wales, and died in Scranton on January 16, 1893. 

Frances Davies was, as we have noted above, was one of the organizers and a charter member of 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church and an active life member in the Cana White Shrine of 
the Jerusalem Annette chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star; the Dames of Malta, No. 35; and 
the Shepherds of Bethlehem. 

Frances Davies Reese, one of the singers of the undefeated Cambro-American choir of the 
Reconstruction period, was identified with early choral singing in this section, and in 1924 was 
one of the few remaining singers of the famous Robert James Choir, with an undefeated 
reputation during its activity. Frances Davies Reese died in May 1943, at the age of 88, and her 
earthly remains were interred beside those of her husband, Athenydd, in the Shady Lane 
Cemetery, Chinchilla, PA. 

They were extraordinary people, those Welsh ancestors of mine. How privileged I am to be one 
of their descendants. 

S. Robert Powell 




2. The first lodge of “The Philanthropic Order of Tme Ivorites” (a patriotic Welsh order) was 
established in Carbondale in the fall of 1853. Here is the article about the first celebration 
(procession and other public exercises) by the Ivoriads in the United States, which took place in 
Carbondale on August 8, 1855, that was published in Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna 
Journal, August 10, 1855, p. 2: 
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Barbara James 
Campbell is a 
member of the 
Carbondale 
Historical Society, 
and an enthusiastic 
promoter of Welsh 
activities in 
Carbondale. Her 
father’s name was 
Idris Ivor James. 


1VORITES. 

The ancient order of Ivorites, or as the Welsh term 
them "Ivoriads," held their first celebration in the United 
States in this city [Carbondale] last Wednesday, by a 
procession and other public exercises. Since then we have 
been curious to know the origin, and obtain some 
knowledge of the history of this new organization among 
us. It appears that they are a secret order, established for 
the mutual relief of each other, in sickness and affliction, 
and also to encourage Welsh literature, in the cultivation 
and perpetuity of their 'mother tongue'—a truly noble, 
laudable, and praiseworthy object. We discover by an old 
Welsh history, that in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, there lived in South Wales a celebrated chieftain 
Ivor-bach, or "the Little," who performed some 
extraordinary exploits, in repelling the "perfidious Saxon 
invaders." History characterizes him as a true and noble 
patriot, humane, brave, and courageous, and an ardent 
admirer and patron of Welsh literature as developed in the 
songs and legends of her bards. He was also the means of 
the restoration to his countrymen, of the just and equitable 
laws of Hywel Dda, and his life was spent in the 
cultivation and advance of the moral and social conditions 
of the Cymru. 

In commemoration of his many virtues, and also as 
an incentive to the perpetuity of the Welsh language, at an 
early date, a social organization was formed by the name 
of Ivorites. It is a secret order, and at present is in a 
flourishing condition in the mountain fastnesses of Wales. 
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In the fall of 1853, a few patriotic Welshmen, inspired by 
a praiseworthy and benevolent sentiment, organized a 
Lodge in this City [Carbondale]--the germ of the Order in 
America,—since which time they have increased in 
numbers and influence. We were highly pleased with the 
decorum manifested by the members in the procession, 
their unique and uniform dress, consisting of black frock 
coat, white pants, white gloves and cravats, with the 
regularity in marching, to the sweet music from all 
Carbondale Brass Band-that elicited from all who 
witnessed them the encomium of a "model procession;"— 
they paraded through the principle streets of our city, 
under the direction of THOMAS VOYLE, Esq. as chief 
marshal, aided by Edward Roberts, Esq., assistant. Mr. 
Voyle looked well mounted on his beautiful charger, a 
true type and representative of the renowned Ivor-the- 
Little, or "Ivor-back." After the parade, they adjourned to 
the Welsh Baptist Church, where suitable and appropriate 
addresses were delivered, on the origin, progress, and 
destiny of the Ivorites. 

The meeting was presided over with great dignity by 
ROBERT S. ROBERTS, Esq., President of the Order,~ 
and the following gentlemen addressed the large and 
intelligent audience: Enoch Jones, ex-president, Thomas 
M. Jones, ex-vice-president, Wm. E. Jones, John Jenkins, 
Sen., Thomas J. Phillips, Evan Lumley, Llewelyn 
Hughes, Rev. David Williams, and Rev. William Evans; 
and from what we learn of the proceedings, some of the 
addresses were characterised by deep historical research— 
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ardent patriotism, and a deep and abiding love for the 
language, mountains and valleys of their native Kymru, 

Since we have become acquainted with this 
interesting portion of our adopted citizens we esteem and 
respect them, for the Welsh possess in an eminent degree 
the very elements of character that constitute the basis of 
good, and true republican citizens; they easily assimilate 
with Americans in developing, maintaining, and 
perpetuating the noble and great principles of a free, 
republican government. They owe no allegiance to any 
foreign potentate; King or Bishop. 

We wish success to the Ivorites; may their little 
Lodge in Carbondale become the mighty Oak, whose 
branches shall extend over every Welsh settlement in 
America, and bear fruit an hundred fold, in propagating 
the principles of Brotherly Love, Charity, and Truth. 

Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna Journal, August 
10, 1855, page 2 


The following article about the Carbondale Ivorites was published in the August 1, 1856 issue of 
the Carbondale Transcript and Lackawanna Journal, p. 2: 

“The IVORITES. —A Society exists in our city, of the ancient order of Ivorites. Its members 
consist of native of Wales, and its business and deliberations are conducted in the Welsh 
language; is objects, are the perpetuity of their language and mutual relief in case of sickness or 
distress. The Society intend holding their anniversary on the eighth day of August inst., on which 
occasion there will be a public procession of their members, preceded by a Welch [sic] Harper, 
playing the melodies of their native “Rhymer” on the Harp, the national instrument of music. / 
This will prove a novelty to our citizens, especially the children. We hope they will have a good 
time.” 
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In the Jermyn, PA, School Board Minute Book, October 24, 1884, there is a reference to an 
Ivorite lodge. Was this Ivorite lodge in Jermyn? The reference is not clear on that point. Our 
thanks to Henry Loftus, White Mills, PA, for bringing to our attention this item. He did so by 
means of the e-mail, dated April 2, 2005, shown below: 

From: "Henry Loftus" <museum1@ptd.net> View Contact Details 
To: "S. Powell" <srp18407@yahoo,com> 

Subject: Ivorites 

Date: Sat, 2 Apr 2005 03:41:23 -0500 


Robert, 

I found this while reading through the Jermyn School Board Minute 
Book. 


Look for the entry about J. B. Davis and the Ivirote Lodge. 
Hank 


Jermyn Pa Oct 24/1884 


“It was reg 
moved and 
Seconed [sic] 
that an order be 
drawn on the 
Treas for 
Twenty Five 
Dollars $25.00 
due on Bonds in 
Favour [sic] of 
J. B. Davis 
Trustee of 
Ivorite Lodge” 


Reg Slated Meeting of Jermyn School Board Held at the House of 

Thos 

Walkey 

There were present T. M. Griffiths Joseph Harris Wm H. Jones T. 
L.W. S. 

Hutchings Thos Walkey 

The minutes of our reg meetings and Special Meetings read and 
approved 

■►It was reg moved and Seconed (sic) that an order be drawn on the 
Treas 
for 

Twenty Five Dollars $25.00 due on Bonds in Favour (sic) of J. B. 
Davis 

Trustee of Ivirote Lodge 

It was reg moved and seconed (sic) that the Bill of Graham Waring 
be 
reed 

and an order be drawn on the Treas for the amount of one Hundred 
and 

Ninety - Eight thirty Eight Cents $198.38 for Extra Walls under all 
partitions of New School Buildings 
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W. H. Jones Moved that we hire Angela Birs as Teacher for the term 
of 

School at the Salary of Thirty Dollars per month $30.00 

It was reg moved and seed that a committe (sic) of three be 
apponted 
(sic) 

be appointed (sic) to see to getting the Halls ready for School 
purposes 

were as follows Thos Walkey W. J. Jones Joseph Harris 
Board adjourned 
Thos Walkey Secty 


The article by William VanBuskirk titled “The History of the Philanthropic Order of True 
Ivorites in Wales and North America,” that is given below was published in the June 1, 2006 
issue of Ninnau, p. 11: 
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The History of the Philanthropic Order of 
True Ivorites in Wales and North America 


By William VanBuskirk 

Recently, the National 
Welsh-American Foundation 

formally adopted an honorary 
Ivorite degree. This milestone 
has been established to recog¬ 
nize noteworthy individuals and 
institutions whose personal 
activities bring honor to the 
overall Welsh tradition and her¬ 
itage, most especially those that 
reflect efforts exemplifying the 
motto of the first Ivorites; 
Friendship, Love and Truth. 
Upon nomination and election 
by the board of directors of the 
National Welsh-American 
Foundation, these recognized 
individuals will be celebrated 
and distinguished by public 
acknowledgment and elevation 
to the honorary American 
Ivorite 

In Wales, The Ivorites were 
known by the original name: 
“The Philanthropic Order of 
True Ivorites.” This order was 
one of the many Friendly and 
Mutual Societies that sprang up 
in Wales during the nineteenth 
century. Self-help groups like 
this were the forerunners of our 
modern insurance companies 
and building societies. The 
Ivorite Order, whose motto was: 
‘Cyfeillgarwch, Cariad a 
Gwirionedd’ (Friendship, Love 
and Truth), was established in 
Wrexham in 1836 by Thomas 
Robert Jones (‘Gwerfulyn’, 
1802-1856) and was the only 
society which was exclusively 
Welsh. 

The Ivorites were named after 
Ifor Hacl (Ivor the Generous) 
who was the patron of Dafydd 
ap Gwilym (David son of 
William), the 14th century poet, 
who lived at Bassaleg, 
Monmouthshire. 

The Ivorites had firm rules for 
its members regarding morals 
and behavior; it also nurtured 
the Welsh language, and during 
its golden years between 1840 
and 1870 there was hardly a 
year without an Ivorite 
Eisteddfod. This cultural activi¬ 
ty puts the movement in a spe¬ 
cial category, indicating that 
assisting the poor and needy 
was not its only purpose. 

The “Order of Ivorites” did a 


great deal towards the fostering 
of Welsh literature by giving 
Eisteddfod prizes and holding 
events to encourage and show¬ 
case native talent. The Ivorites’ 
interest centered in the develop¬ 
ment of Welsh intellectual & 
moral character, as well as 
social improvement. 

The following description of 
the Llandeilo Ivorites in 1840 
gives an idea of the Order’s ide¬ 
alistic and moralistic motives: 
“While the aims of the Ivorites 
Order were partly that of a con¬ 
ventional Friendly Society, 
namely to foster unity and fra¬ 
ternity and to assist one another 
in sickness and adversity, they 
also took on another important 
role by promoting the practice 
of speaking and writing the 
Welsh language. 

Their primary purpose may 
have been to provide burial, 
accident and sickness benefits 
for their members, but in nam¬ 
ing themselves after the patron 
of Wales’s greatest poet, 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, they clearly 
wished to emulate Ifor Hael’s 
great service by extending their 
patronage to the Welsh lan¬ 
guage and literature.” 

In America, Benjamin 
Hughes (1824-1900), took such 
sentiments to heart. He became 
one of the most important fig¬ 


ures in the history of Scranton 
Pennsylvania’s Hyde Park sec¬ 
tion. Benjamin Hughes was ^ 
thought of as the father of the 
American Ivorites, credited with 
organizing the Ivorites’ Society 
in Scranton, and was its first 
American Grand President. In 
the Order of Ivorites, there were 
three degrees; Blue, White and 
Gold. Benjamin Hughes served 
faithfully as the American 
Grand President for nine years. 

To all who knew him, he was 
‘more father than friend’. 
Possessed of exceptional execu¬ 
tive ability and foresight, thou¬ 
sands profited by his benevo¬ 
lence. Benjamin Hughes was 
not only a champion of the 
Welsh; he had the confidence of 
those of other nationalities as 
well. He was held in highest 
esteem by all. 

Although no active lodges are 
known to exist today, local 
lodges of the Order of Ivorites 
were actively working through¬ 
out the United States into the 
late 1900’s. With the establish¬ 
ment of this honorary Ivorite 
Award, the National Welsh- 
American Foundation com¬ 
memorates and pays homage to 
the ideals of our Welsh fore¬ 
bears and seeks to foster that 
same spirit in our own time. 


Llwyngwril Gallery 

www.llwyngwril-gallery.co.uk 

(On-line Catalogue) 

A wide variety of high quality 
Celtic and Welsh arts and crafts 

Gallery and Tea Room in 
Llwyngwril, Gwynedd, 
Snowdonia 

Proprietor Mrs. Debbie Ashton 
E-mail: enquiries@llwyngwril-gallery.co.uk 

011 44 1341 250054 

Also: Character Welsh Holiday 
Accommodation — www.thetinhouse.co.uk 


Hartmann (p. 160) says that the 
American Order of True 
Ivorites was founded in 
Pittsburgh in 1848. The order 
had it greatest membership in 
1895 (2,285). As of 1965, its 
treasurer estimated that the 
order had paid out, since 1863, 
some $805,761.69 in sick and 
death benefits and for charity. 

In an article published in the 
Carbondale Transcript and 
Lackawanna Journal, August 
10, 1855, p. 2 (see above), we 
read: “In the fall of 1853, a few 
patriotic Welshmen, inspired 
by a praiseworthy and benevo¬ 
lent sentiment organized a 
Lodge [of the Ancient Order of 
Ivorites] in this city—the germ 
of the order in America,— since 
which time they have increased 
in numbers and influence.” 


July 1, 2006 NINNAU Page 11 
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In the 1980 edition of the Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups, Stephan 
Themstrom, Editor, we read: “The Order of True Ivorites, though conducted in English since 
1935, was reduced by 1967 to one men’s and four women’s lodges and disbanded in 1974.” 


H. Religion and the Welsh 

The important role of religion in the life of the Welsh is underlined by Hartmann (p. 101) as 
follows: 


Chapter V 

THE WELSH-AMERICAN CULTURAL COMMUNITY 
ITS RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS 

Perhaps with no other ethnic group in America did religion govern 
the group’s activities and so shape behavior patterns as it did the Welsh, 
The strong impact of non-conformity in the seventeenth century and the 
Methodist revival in the eighteenth changed the Welsh from a carefree, 
lighthearted, mountaineer people into a sober, death-fearing and puri¬ 
tanical folk, an impact which is only of late years beginning to lose its 
hold over the people of Wales. Religion and the institutions related to 
it therefore occupied the chief interests of the Welsh in the homeland. 
Those that came to America brought these same interests and ways of 
life with them, and wherever in America the Welsh settled in numbers 
small cultural nuclei based upon the old ways of life in the homeland 
made their appearance. 

The Welsh immigrants who came to America were overwhelmingly 
non-conformist, and in this respect they reflected the general religious 
situation in the homeland where perhaps as many as eighty-five percent 
of the population were non-conformist during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and during the entire nineteenth century. The three 
great faiths of the Welsh immigrants in America were Calvinistic-Metho- 
dism (often referred to as Welsh Presbyterianism), Congregationalism, 
and Antipaedo-Baptism. So far as the author has been able to determine, 
the first and second groups were about of equal strength in numbers 
among the immigrants of the nineteenth century and their children; 
the Baptists were less numerous. 
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Hartmann, p. 102: 


Since the great bulk of the Welsh people belonged to dissenting 
groups by the coming of the nineteenth century, it is not therefore strange 
that they should bring their various forms of dissent with them when 
they came to America. Three of the early dissenting groups, the Quakers, 
the Baptists, and the Presbyterians, were already represented in America 
by the time the eighteenth century opened, most concentrated overwhelm¬ 
ingly in Penn’s new colony. All these groups eventually became Ameri¬ 
canized in habits and English in speech, although certain of the Baptist 
churches continued to hold services in Welsh down to 1800. The Welsh 
Quaker meetings linked themselves with the neighboring Philadelphia 
English-speaking Quaker meetings right from the start. The Baptists and 
Presbyterians, although having distinctly Welsh congregations at first, 
eventually joined with their English-speaking Baptist and Presbyterian 
neighboring churches to form district organizations to consider problems 
of general denominational concern. In neither case was an attempt made 
to set up a distinctly Welsh-American denominational organization dur¬ 
ing colonial times. 
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Hartmann, p. 104: 


Religion in this case was emphatically Puritanical in its emphasis, 
demanding rigid observance of the sabbath, temperance if not total 
abstinence in respect to liquor, strict observance of the marriage vows 
and the discouragement of divorce, and an austere observance of con¬ 
duct of life generally. The church was the acknowledged nucleus of the 
Welsh settlements. Its affairs and its activities were the dominating in¬ 
terests of the Welsh immigrants beyond the normal problems of earning 
a living. To the church they owed their allegiance. From it they obtained 
the spiritual sustenance necessary to meet the problems of their everyday 
existence. On the church and on religious activities associated with it the 
Welsh immigrants focused practically all their leisure time. A description 
of the “Welsh way of life” follows. With a few minor exceptions it applies 
to all Welsh-American settlements. 

Sunday was the big day for the Welsh communities. In true Puri¬ 
tan fashion the Welsh observed it strictly. All food was prepared in ad¬ 
vance the preceding day so that manual labor of any sort would not 
soil the Lord’s Day. All activities of a worldly sort (to the extent that 
the Welsh indulged in these) were taboo. Even the reading of Sunday 
newspapers or secular literature was considered improper. It was accepted 
as the only true and proper Christian attitude to reserve Sunday strictly 
for religious activities. Activities of one sort of another took place in the 
church edifice from 9 A.M. until 8 P.M. A typical schedule of Sunday 
activities as outlined to the author by one of the older generation of 
Welsh Congregationalists ran somewhat as follows: 


9 A.M. 

10 A.M. 
11:15 A.M. 

2 P.M. 

5 P.M. 

6 P.M. 
7:15 P.M. 


Classes for adult beginners (converts) in the fundamentals 
of the faith. 

Preaching Session. 

Christian Endeavor (for ages 10-20). 

Sunday School (for both adults and children). 

Christian Endeavor (for ages 5-10). 

Preaching Session. 

Singing School (Choir Practice). 
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Hartmann, p. 106: 

Second only in importance to the sermons for the Welsh immigrants 
was the Sunday School. This venerable institution was a creation of the 
Welsh, and perhaps can be considered a Welsh contribution to Prot¬ 
estantism. Certainly the Welsh were holding Sunday School classes in 
their settlements long before such activities were introduced into the 
neighboring churches of the areas in which they settled. We have noted 
already that it was the Sunday Schools that made the Welsh a literate 
nation, for they were established at a time when there were no oppor¬ 
tunities for elementary education of the masses in the homeland. But 
the Sunday School did more than create a literate people; it also created 
theologians and logicians as well. Reverend Llewelyn Jones of Utica, 
New York, stated that in the opinion of authorities on the subject the 
method used in conducting Welsh Sunday Schools was closely allied to 
the Socratic method, considered by many as the most perfect medium 
for teaching. It avoided the evil of doling out facts by the teacher and 
their being docilely received by the students without any questioning on 
their part. “The teacher was not always better trained than his pupils 
but both teacher and pupils participated in a common search for knowl¬ 
edge and truth”. 7 

Classes were divided on the basis of age, but always included the 
adult members of the congregation as well. The usual topics of Protes¬ 
tant Christianity were taught in the children’s classes. The adult classes, 
however, dealt with far more complicated theological topics, and as in 
the case of the sermons, formed the basis of a great deal of discussion 
during the week that followed. One knew in advance the topic to be 
discussed. One studied the Welsh Bible and the commentaries thoroughly 
in advance during the week so that one could be properly prepared for 
Sunday School. And then one argued and discussed the merits of the 
topic both in the class and on the way home, or at the home of a crony 
if the topic proved stimulating enough—and with the Welsh this was 
usually the case. 
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I. Celebrating Welsh Heritage in Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, in the Twentieth Century 
1. Welsh Day at Luna Park, July 27, 1907 

Twenty thousand Welsh and Welsh descendants from Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and from cities in Ohio, Vermont and Virginia gathered at Luna 
Park, Scranton, for the first “Welsh Day” held in the United States. 

One of the highlights of the day was the turning on of the lights of Luna Park from the White 
House in Washington, DC. In an article about this gathering of the Welsh, titled “Twenty 
Thousand Welshmen Had Great Time at Luna Park” (Scranton Republican, July 28, 1907) we 
read the following about the events of the day: 

“It was the first gathering of the clans, and from the unlimited success met with, the pleasant 
event will undoubtedly be made an annual feature which will be looked forward to by a great 
number of loyal Welshmen. / Aside from the amusement furnished by the manifold attractions at 
the park, the salient features of the day were the musical numbers, and the contests. An odd 
feature was the singing contest between old ladies over fifty. The prize was won by Mrs. Mary 
Griffiths, of Taylor. / Nineteen men, more than fifty years old, contested for the prizes in singing. 
Mr. Daniel Davis, of this city [Scranton], came out first, and was awarded the prize. / The prize 
for the largest family was won by Mr. David Rolands, who had thirteen children with him. The 
family numbered fifteen. / Miss Grace Williams, of Peckville, was the first prize in the 
pianoforte solos. There were four children’s choruses competing. The Olyphant, the Miner’s 
Mills, the Hyde Park and the Providence. The Olyphant chorus was adjudged the winners. They 
were led by John Parry. / Five male choruses contested at the evening session. The Druids, led by 
Tom Abrams; the Hyde Park, led by John Evans, the North End, led by William Joes, The 
Olyphant, led by Tom Watkins, and the Taylor, led by James E. Watkins. The Taylor chorus 
won. / The adjudicators were Thomas Thorbum, W. W. Jones and D. E. Jones. Dr. T. C. 
Edwards, of Kingston, conducted the afternoon session, while Judge H. M. Edwards presided 
over the evening session.” 

For additional information on Luna Park, see “Scranton Luna Park 1906-1916” by Jack 
Hiddlestone. 
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2. Blauvelt Choir: Scranton Republican, Monday, March 2, 1908, p. 2 



THE BLAUVELT CHOIR 
WOK SCRANTON PRIZE 


Under Direction of Ree#e R. Reese 
the Carbendttle Singers Cap¬ 
tured First Honor. 

There is much rejoicing in local mu¬ 
sical circles over the triumph of the 
Blauvelt Ladies' choir, of this city, at 
the gr*a£ eisteddfod in the armory at 
Scranton on Saturday. St, David's day. 
Under the leadership of Reese R. 
Reese, the talented conductor of the 
First Presbyterian church choir,, the 
Blauvelt club carried off the first hon¬ 
ors of the ladies" chorus and, inci¬ 
dentally, the first prize of fifty dol¬ 
lars. 

At all the singing contests in this 
part of the state the Hyde Park ladies 
have been accustomed to carry off the 
honors-—but never, heretofore, have 
they had Carbondale to compete with. 
When it was announced that the Blau- 
velt dub of this city was to enter the 
competition there were smiles of a de- [ 
predating character from the do wri¬ 
the-valley music people. Hut the sirtg- 
in g of the Blauvelt club astonished 
und amazed the mammoth audience— 
excepting that portion from this city, 
who, all along, knew there was a sur¬ 
prise in store for those who refused 
to recognize the claims of Carbondale 
talent, The singing of the Carbondale 
ladies was the surprise of the evening 
session, and, as one critic put It, 
"caught the cars and the soul of the 
audience." 

The fom petit ion was on "The Bridal 
of the Birds," with three contestants, 
the Hyde Park Ladles’ choir, winner of 
mnnv eisteddfod prizes in the past; the 
jenny Lind choir, of Plymouth, and 
the Blauvelt Ladies' choir, of this city. 

Reese TL Reese, director of the 
Blauvelt club, was showered with con¬ 
gratulations for his triumph in carry¬ 
ing Carbondale to success. Although 
the Blauvelt choir was late in enter¬ 
ing the contest it had been drilled to 
perfection and easily led In precision, 
unity and general excellence, and the 
adjudicators had no hesitation In 
awarding the prize to Carbondale. The 
people of this city feel proud of the 
success of the Blauvelt club and hope 
shortly to hear another concert by 
them. ^ „ 

A large number of caroondaliann 
attended the eisteddfod and Hon, H. S, 
Jones and Reese Hughes occupied seats 
nn the platform. 
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3. Welsh Day at Rocky Glen Park, August 31, 1921; August 29, 1923 


Given below is an article from the Scranton Times-Tribune of Sunday, February 28, 2010, about 
Welsh Day at Rocky Glen Park, Moosic. 
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PERSPECTIVE 
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THE SUNDAY TIMES BLE 

Five thousand Welsh Americans celebrate their heritage with speeches, music and other events at Rocky den 
Park on Aug. 31,1921. Lackawanna County President Judge H.M. Edwards speaks from the platform. 


Rich heritage, customs imprinted on Lackawanna Valley 
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of immigrant people, 
each with a proud heri¬ 
tage to share. In May, we 
celebrate the Feast of 
St. Ubaldo. On March 
17, we don the green in 
honor of St. Patrick. 
And on March 1, we cel¬ 
ebrate St. David’s Day. 

Welsh immigrants 
were among the first to 
arrive in the Lackawan¬ 
na Valley. They came to 
work the new iron fur¬ 
naces and coal mines, 
and, like virtually every 
immigrant group that fol¬ 
lowed, they sought ways 
to retain the customs of 
their homelands. 

Toward that end, a 
group of local Welsh 
immigrants formed the 
Cymmrodorion Society 


THE SUNDAY TIMES FILE 

Seven thousand Welsh Americans from Luzerne and Lackawanna counties 
gathered for W’lsh Day on Aug. 29,1923, at Rocky Glen Park. The group of 
prominent Welshmen who helped make the annual gathering a success 
included Judge H.M. Edwards; Mrs. J. L. Vopeleckey of Cleveland, national 
president of the Welsh Women’s Club; Mrs. George Howell; Mrs. J. E. Heckel; 
Elizabeth M. Thomas; professor David Jenkins; and Roy Williams. They were 
assisted by many local Welsh Day committee members, prominent clergy 
members and leading citizens. 
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in Scranton in 1886. 
This society was mod¬ 
eled after the Honour- 
able Society of 
Cymmrodorion, found¬ 
ed in London in 1751 to 
preserve the Welsh lan¬ 
guage. The society still 
exists. 

Customs, character 

J n Scranton, the mis- 
sion of the 
Cymmrodorion 
Society included the pres¬ 
ervation of language and 
customs. 

An article from “Her¬ 
ald Cymraeg,” pub¬ 
lished in Wales and 
reprinted in the United 
States in 1872, applaud¬ 
ed Welsh immigrants 
for maintaining their 
Welsh character across 
the Atlantic. “Before 
politics,” the article 
stated, “the Welshman 
thinks of his chapel, his 
Bible and his eistedd¬ 
fod,” which was a cele¬ 
bration of music, poet¬ 
ry, oratory and Welsh 
crafts and customs. 

Given the importance 
of religion, it is no sur¬ 
prise that St. David took 
a key spot in the life of 
local Welsh immigrants. 
Dewi Sant, as he is 
known in the Welsh lan- 
guage, is the patron 
saint of Wales. Born in 
the sixth century, he 
was a Celtic monk, 
abbot and bishop. Dur¬ 
ing his life, he was the 
archbishop of Wales 
and was one of many 
early saints who helped 
spread Christianity 
among the Celtic tribes 
of western Britain. 

In Scranton, the 
Cymmrodorion Society 
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J. Saint David’s Day Dinners 


Annual Saint David’s Day Dinners, hosted by the Saint David’s Society of Lackawanna County, 
were initiated in 1911. The historical background of those dinners is directly related to the 
history of three early Welsh churches in Scranton: the First Welsh Congregational Church of 
Hyde Park, the Plymouth Congregational Church on Jackson Street, and the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church on South Hyde Park Avenue. It is well, therefore, that we take a quick 
look at those three Welsh churches. 

The First Welsh Congregational Church of Hyde Park was chartered on May 18, 1863, and the 
first building erected in 1866. The first pastor, Rev. E. B. Evans, arrived from Wales in 1830, 
and became known throughout Carbon, Schuylkill, Luzerne, and Lackawanna Counties as the 
father of Congregationalism. Rev. David Jones, the author of “Welsh Congregationalists in 
Pennsylvania, 1796-1930,” served as pastor of this church for 29 years. On March 26, 1882, a 
group of 65 of the younger members of this church (2 were over 60, one of the other 63 was over 
30, the other 62 were under 30) who wished to be part of the English speaking group of Welsh 
who were becoming more and more prominent in the religious and business life of the 
community, set out on their own and formed a church. 

The church that those 65 younger members of the mother church formed in 1882 was the 
Plymouth Congregational Church. The first pastor was Rev. Jonathan Edwards, who organized a 
Christian Endeavor Society in this church. That was the first such society in Pennsylvania and 
the eighth in the world. The first church building of this group was found to be too small for the 
congregation, and in 1883 they began construction of a church building on Jackson Street, which 
was dedicated on January 7, 1894. 

Another group of 82 young people, who desired more consideration in the operating affairs of 
the congregation in the Welsh tradition, set out on their own from the First Welsh 
Congregational Church of Hyde Park and organized, on June 23, 1886, the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church. They erected a new building on South Hyde Park Avenue, which was 
consecrated on March 10, 1889. Two of the constituent/charter members of this church were 
James W. Reese (who served as the initial recording secretary of the church) and his wife 
Frances, nee Davies. Rev. D. P. Jones served as the pastor of this church for 18 years; Rev. W. 
R. Edwards served as pastor for 15 years. 

In the early 1900s, the Tabernacle Congregational Church, South Hyde Park Avenue, began to 
hold annual Saint David’s Day banquets. These Saint David’s Day banquets led to the formation 
of the Saint David’s Society of Lackawanna County, which hosted a Saint David’s Day Dinner at 
the Hotel Jermyn on March 1, 1911. At that dinner, H. O. Prytherach, a mine inspector, was 
elected the Society’s first president. 
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Banquets have been hosted regularly by the Saint David’s Society of Lackawanna County since 
that time. (Banquets were not held in 1918 and 1942 during the World Wars; the 1926 banquet 
was held in April and not on or close to Saint David’s Day, because the long miners’ strike, 
1925-1926 ended only a few days before March 1, and it was decided to delay the banquet until 
the community recovered from the economic impact of the long layoff.) 

A list of the presidents of the Lackawanna County Saint David’s from 1911 to 2014 is given on 
the following page. 


One final note should be added here on the Welsh Churches in Scranton, 1947: 

On March 10, 1947, the three Welsh Congregational churches in West Scranton were 
consolidated to form the Trinity Congregational Church on South Main Avenue. The church 
retained that name until July 8, 1962, when the church became a part of the United Church of 
Christ (a consolidation of the Evangelical and Reformed churches and the Congregational 
churches of the United States). The Rev. James G. Evans served as pastor until 1949. He was 
followed by Rev. Richard Billingsley, Rev. Pierson P. Harris, and Rev. Carlton A. Whitlach 
(under whose guidance the new edifice on the site of the first church, on South Main Avenue, 
was erected). 
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Presidential History of the Saint David’s Society 
of Lackawanna County 


1911- H O. PRYTHERACH 

1912- HON. GEORGE W. HOWELL 

1913- HECTOR H. JAMES 
J914- JOHN REYNOLDS 

1915- DR. JAMES D. LEWIS 

1916- JOHN J. DAVIES 

1917- ATTY. DAVID R. REESE 

1918- THERE WAS NO BANQUET 

1919- ATTY. DANIEL R, REESE 

1920- SJ, PHILLIPS 

1921- ATTY. JOHN M. HARRIS 

1922- JOHN REYNOLDS 

1923- J HADYN OLIVER 

3 924- JUSTICE GEORGE W. MAXEY 
1925 LT, GOV, DAVID J. DAVIS 

1926- REV, T TE1F10N RICHARDS 

1927- ATTY DAVID W. PHILLIPS 

1928- EVERETT T. JONES 

1929- RHYS POWELL 

1930- ATTY. EDGAR A. JONES 

1931- GORDON EVANS 

1932- WILLARD B.OLIVER 

1933- T. SCRANTON WILLIAMS 

1934- E. EMLYN ROBERTS 

1935- CHESTER A. THOMAS 

1936- ATTY. COMER W r . MORGAN 

1937- DR. M. M. WILLIAMS 

1938- JOHN H . PRITCHARD 

1939- ATTY. DANIEL H. JENKINS 

1940- DR. JOHN H, DYER 

1941- DR J. NORMAN WHITE 

1942- GEN . DAVID J. DAVIS 

1943- ATTY EDGAR A. JONES 
1944 JOHN REYNOLDS 

1945- THERE WAS NO BANQUET 

1946- PROF. WILLIAM J. POWELL 

1947- T. SCRANTON WILLIAMS 
J94S- ATTY ESDRASF. HOWELL 

1949- DR. ALAN E. DAVIS 

1950- DAVID J. THOMAS 

1951- RUSSELL D, MORGAN 

1952- RUSSELL O’HORO 

1953- CALWALLADER EVANS JR. 

1954- ALEXANDER E. WATKINS 

1955- ATTY. J. HAYDN OLIVER 

1956- GERALD R.WILLAM 

1957- DR. WILLIAM A. ALXANDER 

1958- DR. JAMES G. MORGAN 

1959- DR. WILLIAM M. HOWELL 


1960- JOHN T. EVANS 

1961- WILLIAM W. JONES 

1962- WILLIS W. JONES 

1963- ATTY. WILLIAM J. OLIVER 

1964- ATTY. WILLIAM D. MORGAN 

1965- DONALD Y. NICHOLAS 

J 966 R WILLIAMS/H AM ILTON H UG HES 

1967- BASIL JONES 

1968- DAVID E. SAMUEL 

1969- THOMAS D.ARGUST 

1970- DANIEL H. LEWIS 

1971- PHILLIP W THOMAS 

1972- HAROLD M, THORPE 

1973- LEROY T, JAMES 

1974- ALFRED].COOMBS 

1975- ATTY. DAVID A, HOWELL 

1976- J . MARSHALL LEWIS 

1977- DR. GEORGE E. PUGH 
1978 EMRYS JONES 

1979- GEORGE SMITH 

1980- M, DONALD HUGHES 

1981- JAMES S. EVANS 

1982- ARTHUR RICHARDS 

1983- ROBERT C JONES 

1984- DAVID W. MORGAN 

1985- ALAN F. HUGHES 

1986- ATTY. WILLIAM T. JONES 

1987- ARTHUR W. BROWN 

1988- RICHARD M. JONES 

1989- THOMAS W. GABLE 

1990- PHILLIP STEER 

1991- PHILLIP STEER 

1992- WARREN WATKINS 
1993 ROBERT T, DOBLE 

1994- RAYMONDC.DEVEREAUX 

1995- CHARLES J BROWNING 

1996- ROLLIN R. KEISLING 

1997- REV. WILLIAM A. JONES 

1998- WESLEY W. DUNN 

1999- MARGARET PARIS 

2000- CHARLES DEVEREAUX SR 

2001- JAMES HENKELMAN 

2002- DAVID A, JONES 

2003- 04 TUDOR ESTON WILLIAMS 
2005-06 EVERETT JONES ,JR. 

2007-08 GERALD P. WILLIAMS 
2009-10 BRIAN D.KAEB 

201 M2 ROBERT M. DAVIS 
2013-14 DR. JAMES T.ARSCOTT 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner and Historical Program, Carbondale; instituted 2004 
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St. David’s Day 

Dinner, Concert, and 
Historical Program 

March 1, 2004 
Hosted by the 

Carbondale Historical Society 
and Museum 

St. David's Day Committee 
Barbara James Campbell, Jeffrey Nepa, Esquire, 
Joseph Pascoe, S. Robert Powell, and Eleanor Spellman 



To be born Welsh is to be born privileged. 

Not with a silver spoon in your mouth, but 
with music in your blood and poetry in your soul. 


Church Street Grille, Carbondale, PA 
Richard and Marie Michalek, proprietors 
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PROLOGUE 

Welcome.Dr. S. Robert Powell, President of the 

Carbondale Historical Society and Master of Ceremonies 

Who Was Saint David?.Joseph Pascoe, Treasurer 

of the Carbondale Historical Society 

Invocation.Dr. S. Robert Powell 

DINNER 

Prepared by and under the direction of Chef Richard Michalek 

Roast Pork with Apple Stuffing 
Apple Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Sliced Carrots 
Bread and Butter 

Cherry Nut Cake, decorated with Welsh Dragon (created by 
Barbour's Bakery, Carbondale) 

Vanilla Ice Cream with Creme de Menthe 
Coffee and Tea 

Table Decorations 

Daffodils blossom at the time of St. David's Day and are 
inseparable from Welsh history and tradition. No St. David’s Day 
celebration would be complete without daffodils. The leek has been the 
Welsh national badge for many centuries. In Wales, it is customary to 
wear a leek on St. David’s Day. 

According to a legend used by English poet Michael Drayton, 
1563-1631, the leek was associated with St. David because he ordered 
his soldiers to wear it on their helmets in a battle against the Saxon 
invaders of Britain that took place in a field full of leeks. 

Welsh archers (perhaps in the Battle of Crecy and others) 
adopted the green and white colors of the leek as early as the 14 ,h century 
to distinguish their uniforms from those of their enemies. 

The Welsh cookies that are at each place setting were baked for 
this occasion by Barbara James Campbell, Hank Loftus, Susan Mazza, 
Tony Morell, and Lynda Nepa. The daffodil and Welsh dragon napkins 
at each place setting were sent to us from Wales especially for this grand 
occasion by Howard and Joyce Williams of Crickhowell, South Wales. 
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CONCERT 

National Anthems 

The Star-Spangled Banner 

Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau (The Land of My Fathers) 

(words and music given here on page 6-7) 

St. David's Welsh Male Chorus 

Mrs. Fran Justin, Director 
Miss Maud Thomas, Piano 

Program 

Men of Harlech 
Arwelfa 
Penpark 

We’ll Keep a Welcome* 

Morte Criste 
All Through the Night 
Cwm Rhondda 

* Everyone is invited to join the Chorus in a repeat of the 
refrain. The words are printed below. 

We'll keep a welcome in the hillsides, 

We'll keep a welcome in the vales, 

This land you knew will still be singing, 

When you come home again to Wales, 

This land of song will keep a welcome, 

And with a love that never fails, 

Will kiss away each hour of Hiraerth 
When you come home again to Wales, 

Will kiss away each hour of Hiraerth, 

When you come home again to Wales. 

"Blessed is a world that sings. Gentle are its songs." 

T. Gwynn Jones 
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St. David’s Welsh Male Chorus 

The year 2004 marks the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the St. David's Welsh Male Chorus of Scranton, PA. 
The Chorus is very active throughout the year in Scranton and 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

The chorus was organized in 1949 by the late William R. 
Hughes of Scranton. The group inherited ninety percent of its 
musical library from the Scranton Yunger Maennerchor. Some of 
the original Welsh members were Arwel Hughes (brother of 
William Hughes), Dan Protheroe, Emrys Jones, and Bryan Davies. 

Directing the chorus at the present time is Mrs. Fran Justin 
from Clarks Summit, who is also director and organist for the 
Ransom Methodist Church. The accompanist is Ms. Maud 
Thomas, who is the retired organist of the Clarks Summit First 
Presbyterian Church. There are twelve men in the chorus at 
present: first tenor, 3; second tenor, 2; baritone, 3; and bass, 4. 

Groups interested in hosting performances by the chorus 
should contact Mrs. Fran Justin (570-587-5889) or Warren Grill 
(570-586-2159). 

TEA TABLE 

Following the concert by the St. David's Welsh Male 
Chorus there will be a ten-minute pause in the evening’s program. 
Dinner guests are invited to have a cup of tea and a Welsh cookie 
at the tea table set up in the dining room. Special thanks to Barbara 
Campbell, Joseph Pascoe, and S. Robert Powell for providing the 
tea services, china, and silver. 

Welsh Motto 

Y Gwir Yn Erbyn y Byd 

(The Truth against the World) 

Welsh Love Spoon 

A beautiful Welsh Love Spoon, made in Wales from Welsh 
ash, has been donated to the St. David's Day dinner by Barbara 
James Campbell. During the historical program, we'll learn more 
about Welsh Love Spoons from Barbara Campbell. 
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HISTORICAL PROGRAM 


The Welsh of Carbondale.S. Robert Powell 

About David Lloyd George.Joseph Pascoe 


"An Immigrant Ancestor's Prayer"...Barbara James Campbell 

Proclamation.The Honorable Justin M. Taylor, 

Mayor, City of Carbondale 

Letters of Greetings/Congratulations...reported by S. R. Powell 

Tell Us about Your Welsh Heritage.Everyone 

Presentation.Barbara James Campbell 

God Bless America.Everyone 

Nos Da 

First Eisteddfod in America Held in 
Carbondale, Christmas Day 1850 

Dr. D. E. Jones, Mus. Bac., wrote Chapter XIX, Music in 
Lackawanna County, in Thomas Murphy's two-volume Jubilee 
History [of] Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania that was published 
in 1928, commemorative of the 50 lh anniversary of the creation of 
Lackawanna County. 

Therein, in Volume One (pp. 338-39), Murphy states: ". . . 
it may be well to point to Carbondale as the birthplace of 
Eisteddfod, not only in this county but in the United States. . . The 
Carbondale eisteddfod referred to was held Christmas Day, 1850, 
and among the literarians and musicians who attended were Daniel 
Davies, Rev. John Moses, Thomas Eynon, Rev. Thomas J. Phillips 
(Cyw Ionawr), and Edward Jones. These were the pioneer 
eisteddofdwyr of America." 
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Thank You 

Berean Baptist Church: for lending a piano for this evening's 
concert; also for the use of church parking lot. 

C. B. Tomaine Insurance: for the use of the Tomaine parking lot. 

Howard and Joyce Williams of Crickhowell, South Wales: for 
providing daffodil and dragon napkins; also a St. David's Day flag. 

Barbara James Campbell, Hank Lofitus, Susan Mazza, Tony 
Morell, and Lynda Nepa: the bakers of the Welsh cookies that 
were presented and served this evening. 

Barbara James Campbell, Joseph Pascoe, and S. Robert Powell: tea 
table china and silver. 

Joe Bryer and the Genealogical Research Society of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania: for sending out an electronic announcement of the 
St. David's Day dinner, concert, and historical program to their 
membership. 

Barbara James Campbell: for the Welsh Love Spoon. 

The City of Carbondale: logistical support that contributed 
significantly to the success of the concert by the St. David's Welsh 
Male Chorus. 

Howard Yepson: for tuning the piano used this evening. 

The Red Dragon 

Y Ddraig Goch is the emblem of the Welsh people, and 
since the time of Uther Pendragon, father of King Arthur, the 
Dragon has been used on the Standards of the Welsh kings. The 
Dragon protected his own and inspired terror in the enemy. When 
Henry VII was crowned king of England in 1485, he ordered that 
the Red Dragon be officially displayed on the Welsh flag. Often 
the Red Dragon is allied with the words: 

Y Ddraig Goch a ddyry Gychwyn 

(The Red Dragon will show the way.) 
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Some Interesting Facts 
about Welsh Americans 

Fifteen signers of the Declaration of Independence were Welsh or 
of Welsh descent, as have been nine presidents of the United 
States. 

These colleges and universities were founded by Welshmen: Yale, 
Princeton, Brown, William and Mary, Virginia, Johns Hopkins, 
and Andover. 

Robert Morris (Revolutionary War financier), William Penn, and 
Roger Williams were all Welsh. 

In the stairway in the Washington Monument, about half way up, 
is a stone with this Welsh inscription: "BY 1AITH, GY NGWALD, 
FY NGHENEDL WALES.. . CYMRU AM BYTH." 

In 1729 a small group of Welsh people living in Philadelphia 
founded the Society of Ancient Britons to honor St. David. After 
the Revolutionary War, the group reorganized as the St. David's 
Welsh Society of Philadelphia. It is the oldest national society in 
the United States. 

Twenty Welsh men and women left Wales on May 6, 1830, 
arriving in New York on July 2, and in Carbondale on July 14, 
1830. These Welsh pioneers came to Carbondale to work in the 
newly established mines of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company. Among them were four regular Baptists, John and 
James Bowen and their wives. John was a deacon in the church 
from whence he came, while James was a minister of the Baptist 
faith. Mrs. John Bowen, bom Martha Phillips in September 1778, 
was a member of the Lanwenarth Baptist Church in Wales, where 
she and John Bowen were married in 1808. Mrs. Bowen died in 
Blakely on December 13, 1858, at the age of 82. 

In 1880, there were as many as 83,302 natives of Wales in 
America. In 1890, there were 100,079 Welsh born in the United 
States. 
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Three Welsh churches were established in Carbondalc in the 1830s 
by the pioneer Welsh settlers of Carbondale: Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Church (established in 1832 or 1833); First Baptist 
Church (formed spring 1833, dissolved spring of 1891); Welsh 
Congregational Church (established 1835. The Berean Baptist 
Church (English Baptists, many Welsh members), was established 
March 1, 1848. 

The Welsh Hill church: Bethel Congregational Church, 
incorporated April 12, 1869. The settlement of Welsh Hill was 
begun by Thomas and Hannah Watkins, natives of 
Carmaerthenshire, South Wales, who left Wales in 1831, and after 
a voyage of about 2 months, landed in New York. In 1832, they 
were in Carbondalc, where Mr. Watkins worked in the anthracite 
mines. On May 10, 1833, they bought 50 acres of timber land at 
Welsh Hill, Clifford, for $3 an acre, near the southwest base of the 
south knob of Elk Mountain. In 1834, Mr. and Mrs. Watkins were 
joined by other Welsh families and a permanent Welsh settlement 
was established. The present Bethel Congregational Church (the 
third building erected by the congregation) was dedicated on June 
10,1888. 

No less than 22,000 Welshmen attended Welsh Day at Luna Park, 
Scranton, on July 27, 1907. Welsh and Welsh descendants from all 
parts of the county and from surrounding counties and from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and from cities in Ohio, Vermont, 
and Virginia converged on Scranton. An eisteddfod was held. One 
of the highlights of the day was the lighting of the lights, when 
Theodore Roosevelt pushed a button in the White House and the 
lights at Luna Park blazed into brilliance. 

The Washburn Street Cemetery, Scranton, is one of the largest 
Welsh cemeteries in America, with over 18,500 interments therein, 
including 109 of the 165 men and boys, the majority of them 
Welsh, killed in the Avondale mine fire on March 6, 1869. 

Cwmru am byth! 

(Wales Forever!) 
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City of Carbondale, Pennsylvania 

PROCLAMATION NUMBER 8 - 2004 

WHEREAS, Welsh men and women came into this valley in Northeastern Pennsylvania from 
the farms, industrial areas, and mountains of Wales, beginning in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century to establish their homes and new lives; and 

WHEREAS, the Welsh who came here helped construct the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company's Gravity Railroad from Carbondale to Honesdale, then worked in the company’s anthracite 
mines in Carbondale and on the company’s rail line in Honesdale; and 

WHEREAS, these Welsh men and women, pioneers in the fullest sense of the word, were God¬ 
fearing folks and here, in what was then a virtual wilderness, established, within a decade of their 
arrival, no less than three houses of worship; the Welsh Calvin is tie Methodist Church, the First Baptist 
Church, and the Welsh Congregational Church; and 

WHEREAS* the Welsh belief that the family and the church play a key role in community life, 
together with the energy, industry, ambition, desire to succeed, and capacity for hard work, these Welsh 
pioneers played a key role in the transformation of the village of Carbondale into a thriving industrial 
town and ultimately the “Pioneer City" of Lackawanna County; and 

WHEREAS, those worthy Welsh men and women bequeathed to their families and to us, the 
community, a rich heritage, which we commemorate and celebrate today, 

NQW t THEREFORE^ I, Justin M. Taylor, Mayor of the City of C arbondale, 
Pennsylvania, do hereby acknowledge those assembled here and those who inaugurated tins celebration 
of Carbondale's Welsh heritage, in addition, 1 do hereby proclaim Monday, March Oh 2004 as 

WELSH HE RITA GE DA Y 

and ask that all citizens recognize and commemorate this day with appropriate ceremonies in honor of 
the importance of die Welsh people to^our Ci ty's history. 


i M. Taylor 
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arbondale News 



St. David’s Day dinner marks 
aspects of area Welsh heritage 


Americans of Welsh descent 
as well as supporters of the rich 
and diverse ethnic heritage of 
the city of Carbondale, came 
from far and near to celebrate 
St. David’s Day in Carbondale 
on Monday, March L The cel¬ 
ebration, hosted by the Car- 
bondaie Historical Society, took 
place at the Church Street 
Grille, North Church Street. 

Both of the restaurant's south 
dining rooms (decorated with 
Welsh flags and the flag of St. 
David, plus a large and interest¬ 
ing display of Welsh memora¬ 
bilia from the collection of Bar¬ 
bara James Campbell, ClilTord) 
were filled to capacity with citi¬ 
zens of Welsh descent and a 
broad range of civic and commu¬ 
nity minded citizens and friends 
who came together to celebrate 
Carbon dale’s Welsh heritage. 

The master of ceremonies for 
the evening was the president of 
the Historical Society, Dr. S. 
Robert Powell who. after wel¬ 
coming the guests, introduced 
the Society’s treasurer, Joseph 
Pascoe, who spoke about the 
patron saint of Wales, St. David, 
and his life and works, and his 
importance to the Welsh people. 
Dr. Powell offered an invocation, 
after which the dinner was 
served. 

The traditional dinner, fea- 
turing roast pork, was prepared 
by and under the direction of 
Chef Richard Michalek. The din¬ 
ner began with leek and potato 
soup, a traditional Welsh dish. 
At each place setting was a daf¬ 
fodil or Welsh dragon napkin, all 
of which were sent to Car- 
bcmdale especially for this eel- 
ebration from Orkkhuwell, 
South Wales, by Howard and 
Joyce Williams. 

Featured in the decorations 
on each table were daffodils and 
leeks. Daffodils blossom at the 
time of St, David’s Day and are 
inseparable from Welsh history 
and tradition. 

The leek has been the Welsh 
national badge for many centu¬ 


ries. In Wales, it is customary to 
wear a leek on St. David's Day. 
According to legend used by En¬ 
glish poet Michael Drayton, the 
leek was associated with St. 
David because he ordered his 
soldiers to wear it on their hel¬ 
mets in a bottle against the 
Saxon invaders of Britain that 
took place in a field full of leeks. 
The soldiers wore the leeks on 
their helmets in battle so that 


they could be easily distin¬ 
guished from the enemy in the 
heat of the battle. 

Following the dinner, the St. 
David's Welsh Male Chorus of 
Scranton took the stage, under 
the direction of Mrs. Fran Jus¬ 
tin, with Miss Maud Thomas* 
wearing traditional W r elsh at¬ 
tire, at the piano. Mrs. Justin is 

■ See WELSH, page 12 
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Carbondale (Pa.) News, Wednesday, March 10, 2004 


-Welsh - 

continued from page 1 


the director and organist for the 
Ransom Methodist Church; 
Miss Thomas is the retired or¬ 
ganist of the Clarks Summit 
First Presbyterian Church. 

The musical portion of the 
evening began with the singing 
of the American and Welsh na¬ 
tional anthems. The Welsh na¬ 
tional anthem,”Hen Wlad Fy 
Nhadau” (“The Land of My Fa¬ 
thers”), was sung both in En¬ 
glish and Welsh. 

The St. David’s Chorus then 
sang “Men of Harlech,” 
“Arwelfa,” “Penpark,” “We’ll 
Keep a Welcome,” “Morte 
Criste,” “All Through the Night,” 
and “Cwm Rhondda,” all of 
which were warmly received by 
the entire house. For the sing¬ 
ing of “We’ll Keep a Welcome,” 
the dinner guests were asked by 
the director to join the chorus in 
singing a repeat of the refrain. 

This year is the 55th anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of the St. 
David’s Chorus, which was or¬ 
ganized in 1949 by William R. 
Hughes of Scranton. There are 
12 men in the chorus at the 
present time, including Bob 
Vandenberg, Washington Street. 

During the intermission that 
followed the concert by the St. 
David’s Chorus, the dinner 
guests were invited to have a cup 
of tea and Welsh cookies at the 
tea table in the dining room. 
Barbara James Campbell, Hank 
Loftus, Susan Mazza, Tony 
Morell and Lynda Nepa were the 
bakers of the Welsh cookies that 
were served at the tea table and 
presented as favors at each place 
setting. 

The historical program that 
followed began with a paper by 
S. Robert Powell on the pioneer 
Welsh settlers of Carbondale. 
Joseph Pascoe then spoke about 
David Lloyd George. Barbara 
Campbell then spoke about her 
Welsh ancestry and read a poem 
titled “An Immigrant Ancestor’s 
Prayer.” 



WELSH HERITAGE CELEBRATED — Among 
those who participated in the St. David’s Day 
dinner celebrating Welsh heritage at the Church 
Street Grille on March 1 were (standing, left to 
right) Dr. S. Robert Powell, Joseph Pascoe, Jim 


Justin, Bill Keller, Bob Vandenberg, Andy 
Kepler, and Warren Grill; (seated) Barbara 
Campbell, Maud Thomas, Fran Justin, and 
Eleanor Spellman. (NEWS photo by Tom 
Flannery) 
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Carbondale Mayor Justin M. 
Taylor issued a proclamation 
declaring March 1, 2004 to be 
Welsh Heritage Day and asked 
that all citizens of Carbondale 
recognize the importance in the 
city’s history of the Welsh pio¬ 
neer settlers and the Welsh com¬ 
munity, and commemorate this 
day annually with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

S. Robert Powell shared with 
the group several letters of con¬ 
gratulations and greetings sent 
to the Carbondale St* David’s 
Day celebration, including one 
from Crickhowell, South Wales 
by Howard and Joyce Williams, 
the Llangattock Town Council, 
and the Talgarth Male Voice 
Choir. 

Letters of greeting and con¬ 
gratulations were also received 
from William J. Davis (Portland, 
Oregon), Cheryl Moore (state of 
Indiana), Bill Curnow (Port 
Charlotte, Florida), Tom Price 
and Glen Jenkins (Swansea). 

Powell noted that an an¬ 
nouncement of the Carbondale 
St* David’s Day celebration was 
posted on the internet through 

Joe Bryer at the Genealogical 
Research Society of Northeast¬ 
ern Pennsylvania. Powell then 
introduced to the group 
Lawrence Vernon and Mary 
Stradley, from Princeton, N.J., 
who saw the notice on the 
internet and arranged to come 
to Carbondale for the dinner and 
the celebration. 

The floor was also turned 
over to dinner guests to speak 
about their Welsh connections 
and heritage. Robert Wise and 
Gerald Williams then shared 
with the group interesting and 
informative accounts about 
Welsh family members or his¬ 


tory* Marianne Stratford, Forest 
City, recited a poem in Welsh 
that she learned from her late 
husband, William, who learned 
the poem from his Welsh grand¬ 
mother. 

Barbara Campbell spoke 
about Welsh love spoons and 
their many meanings and noted 
that they are frequently pre¬ 
sented to individuals to wish 
them good luck, happiness and 
prosperity* On behalf of the 
Welsh community of Carbon¬ 
dale, Dr. Powell presented 
Mayor Taylor with a carved 
Welsh love spoon that was made 
in Wales from Welsh ash and 

donated to the Carbondale St. 
David’s Day celebration by Bar¬ 
bara James Campbell. 

The Carbondale St. David’s 
dinner, concert and historical 
program concluded with a per¬ 
formance by the entire assem¬ 
bly of*God Bless America,” sung 
under the direction of Mrs. Su¬ 
san Postleth waite* 

The Carbondale Historical 
Society has resolved to celebrate 
the Welsh heritage of Car¬ 
bondale with an annual St. 
David’s Day dinner, concert and 
historical program. 

(Submitted by Dn S* Robert 
Powell) 
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The Scranton Times, Thursday, January 29, 2004, p. 14: 


Region 


THURSDAY. JANUARY 29. 2004 


Getting Ready for the Show 



ftlC-H BAN1CK / THE SCRANTON TIMES 


Fran Justin conducts the St. David's Man's Chair at the United Dinner, sponsored by the Carbonriale Historical! Society, on Mori- 
BaptM Church. Their performance will he at the $t David's Day day, March 1. 
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THE TRIBUNE. SCRANTON, PA THURSDAY, JANUARY 29,2004 


Hometown 



RICH BANICKy TRIBUNE STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 

Concert rehearsal 


From left. Bill Keller, Jim Justin and Al Zeiss practice with the St. David's Men's Choir at the 
United Baptist Church, Their performance will be at the St. David's Day Dinner sponsored 
by the Carbondale Historical Society on March 1. 
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WELSH HERITAGE — Members of the Welsh 
Congregational Church gathered with their 
pastor, Rev. L. Willians in 1880 at the church at 
Eighth Ave. and S. Church St. Standing 13th 


and 14th from left are John T. Jones and Grace 
Hollis Jones. The area’s Welsh heritage will 
be celebrated at a dinner program on March 1. 
(Courtesy of Carbondale Historical Society) 


Welsh heritage dinner program 
to feature Welsh Male Chorus 


The Saint David’s Welsh 
Male Chorus of Scranton will 
perform as part of the St. 
David’s Day dinner and pro¬ 
gram to be held on Monday, 
March 1. 

The event, sponsored by the 
Carbondale Historical Society, 
will begin at 6 p.m. with dinner 
at the Church St. Grille, N. 
Church St. For tickets, call Jo¬ 
seph Pascoe (282-4234), Bar¬ 
bara James Campbell (222- 
9229), or Attorney Jeffrey Nepa 
(282-7050). 

Among the chorus selections 


will be “Men of Harlech,” 
“Arwelfa,” “Penpark,” “We’ll 
Keep a Welcome,” “Morte 
Criste,” “All Through the 
Night,” and “Guide Me O Thou 
Great Jehovah.” 

The St. David’s Chrous, or¬ 
ganized in 1949 by the late Wil¬ 
liam R. Hughes of Scranton, will 
be conducted by Mrs. Fran Jus¬ 
tin of Clarks Summit. She is 
also the director and organist at 
Ransom Methodist Church. 

Accompanist will be Maud 
Thomas, the retired organist of 
Clarks Summit First 


Presbyyterian Church. 

Chorus members include 12 
men — three tenors, two second 
tenors, three baritones, and four 
basses. Bob Vandenberg, Wash¬ 
ington St., Carbondale, is a 
member and will perform in this 
concert. 

The program will feature the 
recognition of Carbondale’s 
Welsh heritage, which included 
the Welsh Congregational 
Church, established in 1835 on 
the southwest corner of Eighth 
Ave. and S. Church St. 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner and Historical Program, Carbondale: March 1, 2005: 
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St. David’s Day 

Dinner, Concert, and 
Historical Program 

March 1,2005 
Hosted by the 

Carbondale Historical Society 
and Museum 

St. David's Day Committee 

Barbara James Campbell, Joseph Pascoe, 
S. Robert Powell, and Eleanor Spellman 



To be born Welsh is to be born privileged. 
Not with a silver spoon in your mouth, but 
with music in your blood and poetry in your soul. 


Durfee Parish Hall, Trinity Episcopal Church 
River Street, Carbondale, PA 
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HISTORICAL PROGRAM 

Opening Remarks,™**.*.*.S* Robert Powell 

Connections*,,,,,.™.*.*....Jerry Williams, Vice 

President of the St David's Society of Lackawanna Coun ty 

Greetings and Letters of Congratulations 

Mr. Jack Watkins, President of the Welsh Society of the 
Southern Tier of New' York 

Mr* Jerry Williams, Vice President of the St, David's Society 
of Lackawanna County' 

Letter from Mr. Eric Smith, President of the Historical 
Society of Beaufort, South Wales* Letter read by Barbara 


Campbell, 

The Ancient Order of Ivorites,......S* Robert Powell 

Gad Bless America.** .........Everyone 


First Eisteddfod in America Held in 
Carbondale, Christmas Day 1850 

Dr. D. E. Jones, Mus. Bac., wrote Chapter XIX, Music in 
Lackawanna County, in Thomas Murphy's two-volume Jubilee 
History [of] Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania that was published 
in 1928, commemorative of the 50 !h anniversary of the creation of 
Lackawanna County. 

Therein, in Volume One (pp. 338-39), Murphy states: ". . . 
it may be well to point to Carbondale as the birthplace of 
Eisteddfod, not only in this county but in the United States. . . The 
Carbondale eisteddfod referred to was held Christmas Day, 1850, 
and among the literarians and musicians who attended were Daniel 
Davies, Rev. John Moses, Thomas Eynon, Rev. Thomas J. Phillips 
(Cyw lonawr), and Edward Jones, These were the pioneer 
eisteddofdwyr of America. 1 ' 
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8 Carbondale (Pa.) News, Wednesday, February 2, 2005 


St. David’s Chorus 
to perform March 1 



VICTORIAN DOLL HOUSE — Welsh Heritage dinner planners 
Barbara Campbell, S. Robert Powell and Joseph Pascoe present 
here the Victorian doll house that will be chanced off at the St. 
David’s Day dinner in Carbondale on March 1. 

on South Church Street. 


The St. David’s Welsh Male 
Chorus of Scranton will perform 
in Carbondale on Tuesday, 
March 1. The concert will be per¬ 
formed as part of an evening 
program, sponsored by the Car¬ 
bondale Historical Society, in 
commemoration of St. David’s 
Day. 

The program will begin at 6 
p.m. with a sit-down dinner in 
the Durfee Parish Hall of the 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Car¬ 
bondale. The St. David’s Welsh 
Male Chorus will perform fol¬ 
lowing the dinner. 

The St. David’s Chorus, 
which was organized in 1949 by 
the late William R. Hughes of 
Scranton, will be conducted by 
Mrs. Fran Justin of Clarks Sum¬ 
mit. Mrs. Justin is the director 
and organist of the Ransom 
Methodist Church. 

The chorus roster is made of 
12 men, including Bob Vanden- 
berg, Washington Street, who 
will perform with the group dur¬ 
ing this concert. 

Following the concert, a Vic¬ 
torian doll house, made by Tony 
Cuce, Hospital St., will be 
chanced off. 

Anyone interested in cel¬ 


ebrating the Welsh heritage of 
Carbondale and the Lacka¬ 
wanna Valley is invited to at¬ 
tend. For ticket information and 
reservations, contact Joseph 
Pascoe (282-4234), or Barbara 
James Campbell (222-9229). 

Three churches were estab¬ 
lished in Carbondale in the 
1830s by the pioneer Welsh set¬ 
tlers of this city. The oldest of 
these churches was formed by 
the 20 Welsh settlers who left 
Wales on May 6, 1830, arriving 
in New York on July 2, and in 
Carbondale on July 14, 1830. 

These Welsh pioneers came 
to Carbondale to work in the 
newly-established coal mines of 
the Delaware and Hudson Ca¬ 
nal Company. Among them were 
four regular Baptists, John and 
James Bowen and their wives. 
John was a deacon in the church 
from whence he came, while 
James was a minister of the 
Baptist faith. 

Mrs. John Bowen, born 
Martha Phillips in September 
1778, was a member of the 
Lanwenarth Baptist Church in 
Wales, where she and John 
Bowen were married in 1808. 
Mrs. Bowen died in Blakely on 


December 13, 1858, at the age 
of 82. 

Prayer and preaching meet¬ 
ings among these Welsh settlers 
were soon begun in Carbondale 
at the house of Deacon Bowen, 
on the site of what was in 1858 
the Patrick Moffitt, Jr. store on 
the west side of Main Street. 

In the spring of 1833, these 
Welsh families formed the First 
Baptist Church of Carbondale, 
with 43 constituent members. 
Their public worship was con¬ 
ducted chiefly in the Welsh lan¬ 
guage. The church was located 


In 1832 or 1833, the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church 
was organized. 

The original leaders were 
Evan Price, John Evans, Daniel 
Moses and Daniel Scurry. Before 
the church building was erected, 
meetings were held at the 
houses of the members. Their 
first minister was Rev. John 
Davis, and their first regular 
preacher was Rev. John Griff¬ 
iths. In 1880, Reese Williams 
was the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. 
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WELSH HERITAGE PROGRAM —Joseph Pascoe (left), Barbara 
James Campbell (center), and Dr. S. Robert Powell are planning 
the second annual Carbondale St. David’s Day dinner, concert 
and historical program on March 1. (NEWS photo by Tom 
Flannery) 


Historical Soc. plans 
St David’s Day event 


The second annual Carbon- 
dale St. David’s Day dinner, con¬ 
cert, and historical program, 
hosted by the Carbondale His¬ 
torical Society, will take place on 
Tuesday, March 1, in the Durfee 
Parish Hall of the Trinity Epis¬ 
copal Church, Carbondale. 

“St. David is the patron saint 
of Wales.” noted Historical Soci¬ 
ety treasurer, Joseph Pascoe 
“St. David was a Celtic monk, 
abbot and bishop, who lived in 
the sixth century. He became the 
archbishop of Wales and was one 
of the many early saints who 
helped to spread Christianity 
among the pagan Celtic tribes of 
western Britain." 

“The celebration will begin 
with a sit-down dinner in the 
Durfee Parish Hall,” noted Bar¬ 
bara Campbell of the reserva¬ 
tions committee, “where tradi¬ 
tional Welsh dishes, including 
cream of leek and potato soup, 
roast pork and Welsh cookies, 
will be featured on the dinner 
menu." 

Following the dinner, the con¬ 
cert by the St. David’s Welsh 
Male Chorus will take place, 
under the direction of Fran Jus¬ 
tin. Among the musical works on 


the program are “Men of Har¬ 
lech,” “Arwelfa," “Penpark," 
"Well Keep a Welcome,” “Morte 
Cri$te,*“All Through the Night," 
and “Guide Me O Thou Groat 
Jehovah ” 

The master of ceremonies for 
the historical program will be 
the Historical Society’s presi¬ 
dent, S. Robert Powell, who will 
speak on the early Welsh settle¬ 
ment of the upper Lackawanna 
Valley. 

“The Welsh settlements here 
were very* early,” observed Dr. 
Powell. “In the summer of 1830, 
20 Welsh families came to Car¬ 
bondale to work in the newly 
established coal mines of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company. Among them were 
John and James Bowen and 
their wives. In 1835, a Welsh 
Congregational Church was or¬ 
ganized in Carbondale and a 
house of worship was erected on 
South Church Street." 

“And the first eisteddfod, a 
choral and literary celebration 
that occupies a central role in 
Welsh life and tradition, that 
took place in America was in 
Carbondale on Christmas Day 
1850,” Powell added. “That is a 


very important first for Carbon¬ 
dale." 

“This St. David’s Day celebra¬ 
tion will be an event that will be 
of special interest to all persons 
who are interested in celebrat 
ing the rich heritage of Carbon¬ 
dale and the Lackawanna Val¬ 
ley, regardless of whether they 
are of Welsh descent or not,” 
commented Eleanor Spellman, 
long- time member of the Histori - 
cal Society. 

To make reservations for this 
St. David's Day dinner, concert 
and historical program, contacl 
Barbara James Campbell, 222- 
9229, or Joseph Pascoe at 282- 
4234. 



</> 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2006 
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St. David's Day 

Dinner, Concert, and 
Historical Program 

February 28, 2006 
Hosted by the 

Carbondale Historical Society 
and Museum 

St. David's Day Committee 

Barbara James Campbell, Joseph Paseoe, 
S. Robert Powell, and £lcanor Spellman 



To be born Welsh is to be born privileged. 

Not with a silver spoon in your mouth, but 
with music in your blood and poetry in your soul. 


Fellowship Hall, First Presbyterian Church 
North Church Street, Carbondale, PA 
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HISTORICAL PROGRAM 

Opening Remarks.S. Robert Powell 

Beyond the Welsh Stereotype.Jerry Williams 

First Vice President of the St. David's Society 
of Lackawanna County 

Remarks...Dan Price 

Introduction by Barbara Campbell 

The Welsh Pioneer Settlers of Carbondale and 
the Lackawanna Valley.S. Robert Powell 

Celebrating and Sharing Our Heritage.Everyone 

God Bless America .Everyone 

First Eisteddfod in America Held in 
Carbondale, Christmas Day 1850 

Dr. D. E. Jones, Mus. Bac., wrote Chapter XIX, Music in 
Lackawanna County, in Thomas Murphy's two-volume Jubilee 
History [ofj Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania that was published 
in 1928, commemorative of the 50 ,h anniversary of the creation of 
Lackawanna County. 

Therein, in Volume One (pp. 338-39), Murphy states: ",. . 
it may be well to point to Carbondale as the birthplace of 
Eisteddfod, not only in this county but in the United States. . . The 
Carbondale eisteddfod referred to was held Christmas Day, 1850, 
and among the literarians and musicians who attended were Daniel 
Davies, Rev. John Moses, Thomas Eynon, Rev. Thomas J. Phillips 
(Cyw Ionawr), and Edward Jones. These were the pioneer 
eisteddofdwyr of America." 
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City of Carbondale, Pennsylvania 

PROCLAMATION NUMBER 2006-02 


WHEREAS , Welsh men and women came into this valley in Northeastern Pennsylvania 
from the farms, industrial areas, and mountains of Wales, beginning in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century to establish their homes and new lives; and 

WHEREAS, the Welsh who came here helped construct the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company’s Gravity Railroad from Carbondale to Honesdale, then worked in the company’s 
anthracite mines in Carbondale and on the company’s rail line in Honesdale; and 

WHEREAS, these Welsh men and women, pioneers in the fullest sense of the word, were 
God-fearing folks and here, in what was then a virtual wilderness, established, within a decade of 
their arrival, no less than three houses of worship: the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, the First 
Baptist Church, and the Welsh Congregational Church; and 

WHEREAS, the Welsh belief that the family and the church play a key role in community 
life, together with the energy, industry, ambition, desire to succeed, and capacity for hard work, 
these Welsh pioneers played a key role in the transformation of the village of Carbondale into a 
thriving industrial town and ultimately the “Pioneer City” of Lackawanna County; and 

WHEREAS, those worthy Welsh men and women bequeathed to their families and to us, 
the community, a rich heritage, which we commemorate and celebrate today. 

HOW, THEREFORE , I, Justin M. Taylor, Mayor of the City of Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania, do hereby acknowledge those assembled here and those who inaugurated this 
celebration of Carbondale’s Welsh heritage. In addition. I do hereby proclaim Tuesday, February' 
28, 2006 as 


WELSH HE RITA GE DA Y 


and ask that all citizens recognize and commemorate this day with appropriate ceremonies in honor 
of the importance of the Welsh people to our City's history. 


Justin M. Tayfor 
Mavor 
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WELSH HERITAGE DINNER — On Tuesday, 
Feb. ZB, me third annual Carbondale St. David's 
Day dinner, concert, and historical program, 
hosted by the Carbondale Historical Society, 
will take place in Fellowship Hall of the First 


Presbyterian Church, Carbondale. Planning tor 
the celebration are left to right* Joseph Pascoe, 
Eleanor Spellman, Barbara James Campbell 
and S. Robert Powell. {HEWS photo by Tom 
Fontana) 


Historical Society honors Welsh traditions 


Annual St. David’s Day Dinner set 
to recount area heritage with song 


The third annual Carbondale 
St. David's Day dinner, concert 
and historical program, hosted 
by the Carbondale Historical 
Society, will take place in Fel¬ 
lowship Hall of the First Pres¬ 
byterian Church on Tuesday, 
Feb. 28. The planning commit¬ 
tee includes Joseph Pascoe, 
Eleanor Spelllman, Barbara 
James Campbell and 5, Robert 


Powell. 

The musical highlight of the 
evening will be a performance by 
the St. David’s Welsh Male Cho¬ 
rus, under the direction of Mrs. 
Fran Justin. The featured 
speaker during the historical 
program will be Jerry Williams, 
the vice president of the St. 
David’s Society of Lackawanna 
County 


The St. David’s Day celebra¬ 
tion celebrates the rich heritage 
of Carbondale and the Lacka¬ 
wanna Valley and the public is 
invited, whether or not they are 
of Welsh descent. 

To make reservations for this 
dinner, concert and historical 
program, contact Barbara 
James Campbell (222-9229) or 
Joseph Pascoe (282-4234). 


Carbondale News, February 8, 2006, p.l 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2007: 
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St. David’s Day 

Dinner, Concert, and 
Historical Program 

March 1,2007 

Hosted by the 

Carbondale Historical Society 
and Museum 

St. David's Day Committee 

Barbara James Campbell, Joseph Pascoe, 
S. Robert Powell, and Eleanor Spellman 



To be born Welsh is to be born privileged. 

Not with a silver spoon in your mouth, but 
with music in your blood and poetry in your soul. 


Fellowship Hall, First Presbyterian Church 
North Church Street, Carbondale, PA 
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PROLOGUE 


Welcome.Dr. S. Robert Powell, President of the 

Carbondale Historical Society and Master of Ceremonies 

Invocation. Rev. James Schmidt, Pastor 

North Valley Baptist Church 


DINNER 

Catered by Bob McDonnell, Carbondale 

Cawl Cennin (Welsh Leek Broth) 

Tossed Salad 

Roast Loin of Pork with Prune and Apple Stuffing 
Apple Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Glazed Carrots 
Rolls and Butter 
Peach Shortcake 

Table Decorations 

Daffodils blossom at the time of St. David's Day and are 
inseparable from Welsh history and tradition. No St. David’s Day 
celebration would be complete without daffodils. The leek has been the 
Welsh national badge for many centuries. In Wales, it is customary to 
wear a leek on St. David’s Day. 

According to a legend used by English poet Michael Drayton, 
1563-1631, the leek was associated with St. David because he ordered 
his soldiers to wear it on their helmets in a battle against the Saxon 
invaders of Britain that took place in a field full of leeks. 

Welsh archers (perhaps in the Battle of Crecy and others) 
adopted the green and white colors of the leek as early as the 14 rh century 
to distinguish their uniforms from tlv of their enemies. 

St. David's Day Proclamation 

The Honorable Justin M. Taylor 
Mayor of the City of Carbondale 
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CONCERT 

Opening Remarks and Reading of the Poem, The Choir , by 
Barbara Janies Campbell 

National Anthems: The Star-Spangled Banner, and Hen Wlad Fy 
Nhadau (The Land of My Fathers) (words and music given 
here on pages 6-7) 

St. David’s Welsh Male Chorus 

Mrs. Fran Justin, Director; Mr. Gene Hopkins, Piano 

The Ash Grove (arr. Wick) 

Hush My Little Darling (Welsh Lullaby) 
Land of Wales - Land of Song (Sammes) 
We'll Keep a Welcome* 

Gwahaddiad (arr. Davies) Soloist: Dan Morgan 
Calon Lan (Heart So Pure) (arr. Walters) 


* Everyone is invited to join the Chorus in a repeat of the 
refrain. The words are printed below. 

We'll keep a welcome in the hillsides, 

We'll keep a welcome in the vales, 

This land you knew w ill still be singing. 

When you come home again to W ales, 

This land of song w ill keep a welcome, 

And w ith a love that never fails, 

Will kiss aw ay each hour of Hiraerth 
When you come home again to Wales, 

Will kiss aw ay each hour of Hiraerth, 

When you come home again to Wales. 

"Blessed is a world that sings. Gentle are its songs." 

T. Gwynn Jones 
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City of Carbondale, Pennsylvania 

PROCLAMATION NUMBER 2007-01 

WHEREAS, Welsh men and women came into this valley in Northeastern Pennsylvania 
from the farms, industrial areas, and mountains of Wales, beginning in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century to establish their homes and new lives; and 

WHEREAS, the Welsh who came here helped construct the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company’s Gravity Railroad from Carbondale to Honesdale, then worked in the company’s 
anthracite mines in Carbondale and on the company’s rail line in Honesdale; and 

WHEREAS, these Welsh men and women, pioneers in the fullest sense of the word, were 
God-fearing folks and here, in what was then a virtual wilderness, established, within a decade of 
their arrival, no less than three houses of worship: the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, the First 
Baptist Church, and the Welsh Congregational Church; and 

WHEREAS, the Welsh belief that the family and the church play a key role in community 
life, together with the energy, industry, ambition, desire to succeed, and capacity for hard work, 
these Welsh pioneers played a key role in the transformation of the village of Carbondale into a 
thriving industrial town and ultimately the “Pioneer City” of Lackawanna County; and 

WHEREAS, those worthy Welsh men and women bequeathed to their families and to us, 
the community, a rich heritage, which we commemorate and celebrate today. 

NOW, THEREFORE , I, Justin M. Taylor, Mayor of the City of Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania, do hereby acknowledge those assembled here and those who inaugurated this 
celebration of Carbondale’s Welsh heritage. In addition, I do hereby proclaim Thursday, March 1, 
2007 as 

WELSH HE RITA GE DA Y 

and ask that all citizens recognize and commemorate this day with appropriate ceremonies in honor 
of the importance of the Welsh people to our City’s history. 


ATTEST: 



- 

^Tustin M. Tailor 
Mayor 



m 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2008: 


Welsh Heritage Evening: Saturday, March 1 (Saint David's Day), 2008. 
This is the fifth annual Saint David's Day celebration in Carbondale to be 
hosted by the Carbondale Historical Society. The three-part celebration will 
consist of (1) a sit-down dinner (leek and potato soup, tossed salad, roast 
loin of pork with prune and apple stuffing, apple sauce, mashed potatoes, 
glazed carrots, rolls and butter, peach shortcake), catered by Bob 
McDonnell; (2) a concert by the Saint David's Welsh Male Chorus of 
Scranton, under the direction of Mrs. Fran Justin; and (3) an historical 
program. This heritage evening will take place in Fellowship Hall of the 
First Presbyterian Church, North Church Street, Carbondale. This Welsh 
Heritage Evening, to which all Society members and all other interested 
persons are cordially invited, will take place two weeks from today. The 
deadline for reservations, $20 per person, is Thursday, February 28. If you're 
planning to attend, fill out and mail in the enclosed reservation form or 
telephone Joseph Pascoe (282-4234). 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2009: 


St. David’s Day 

Dinner, Concert, and 
Historical Program 

March 1,2009 

Hosted by the 

Carbondale Historical Society 
and Museum 

St. David's Day Committee 

Barbara James Campbell, Joseph Pascoe, 
S. Robert Powell, and Eleanor Spellman 



To be born Welsh is to be born privileged. 

Not with a silver spoon in your mouth, but 
with music in your blood and poetry in your soul. 


Avanti Room, Ben-Mar Restaurant 
North Main Street, Carbondale, PA 18407 
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Program for the Evening 

Welcome 

Dr. S. Robert Powell, Executive Director, 
Carbondale Historical Society and Museum 

Invocation 

Rev. Dale Pepper, Pastor, Berean Baptist 
Church, Carbondale 

Dinner 

Salad, Cream of Leek Soup, Roast Loin of Pork 
with Apple Stuffing, Mashed Potatoes, Glazed 
Carrots, Parfait Dessert, Welsh Cookies 

Concert 

St. David's Welsh Male Chorus 
Mrs. Fran Justin, Director 

Historical Program 

Remarks: Jerry Williams, President of the 
St. David's Society of Lackawanna County, 
2007-2009 

Remarks: Ted Frutchey, Member of the Board of 
Directors of the St. David's Society of 
Lackawanna County 

Closing Remarks: Dr. S. Robert Powell 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2010: 


St. David's 
Annual Dinnen 

Maud) 1, 2010- 6:30 P.M. 



Trinity Episcopal Church 
58 River Street 
Carbondale, PA 18407 


Co-hosted by: 

City of Carbondale 
Carbondale Historical Society 
St. David's Society of Lackawanna County 
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PROGRAM 


Introduction..,. Brian Kaeb 

The Welsh National Anthem. Susan Drake 

Pledge of Allegiance.. Brian Kaeb 

American National Anthem. Susan Drake 

Welcome. Dr. S. Robert Powell 

Invocation. Rev. Don Schaible 

Trinity Episcopal Church 


Dinner 

Speaker.. Richard M. Loomis,PhD 

Singing in Welsh 

O bydded i”r heniaith barhau! 

Awards .. Brian Kaeb, St.David’s Society 

Dr. S. Robert Powell Carbondale Historical Society 

Musical Program.St. David’s Male Chorus 

Benediction.. Rev. Margo Tomlinson 

First Presbyterian Church 
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RICHARD M. LOOMIS. PhD 


Richard M. Loomis, a native of Denver, received his doctor¬ 
ate from Cornell University in 1959, specializing in Medieval 
and Renaissance literature. He taught English at King’s 
College in Wilkes-Barre from 1956 to 1970, and at Nazareth 
College in Rochester, NY, from 1970 to 1992, and then retired 
to Wilkes-Barre. He and his wife Mary have two sons, 
Leonard and Mario. He made his first trip to Wales in 1972. 
He has published translations of Dafydd ap Gwilym, Gerald 
of Wales, and Guto’r Glyn, as well as early Arthurian nar¬ 
ratives. He is active in NEPA Welsh heritage activities and is a 
member of the Wyoming Valley Saint David’s Society. 


ST. DAVID’S MALE CHORUS 

St. David’s Male Chorus was organized in 1949 by Mr. 
William Hughes of Scranton and patterned after traditional 
male choruses in Wales. Today, the chorus is composed of 
gentlemen of many nationalities, and the only requirement is a 
love of singing. 

The Chorus is very active, singing for churches, civic 
and social organizations, and nursing and retirement homes. 
They present a varied program of Broadway, Patriotic and 
folk songs, holiday music as appropriate and Welsh melodies. 

There are presently 14 members singing, accompanied 
by Mr. Gene Hopkins, and Directed by Mrs. Frances Justin. 
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City of Carhondale, Pennsylvania 

PROCLAMATION NUMBER 2 


WHEREAS* Welsh 
from tile farms, industrial 
nineteenth century 

WHEREAS, the Welsh who came here helped construct the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company’s Gravity Railroad from Carbondale to Honcsdalc, then worked in the company's 
anthracite mines in Carbondale and on the company’s rail line in Honesdale; and 


men and women came into this valley in Northeastern Penns> 
areas, and mountains or Wales, beginning in the second decade 
to establish their homes and new livest and 


WHEREAS, these Welsh men and women, pioneers In the fullest sense of the word, m 
God-fearing folks and here, in what was then a virtual wilderness, established, within a decade 
their arrival, no less than three houses of worship: the Welsh CalvinLstic Methodist Church, the Fi 
Baptist Church, and the Welsh Congregational Church: and 

WHEREAS* the Welsh belief that the family and the church play a key role hi commun 
life, together with the energy, industry; ambition, desire to succeed, and capacity for hard woi 
these Welsh pioneers played a key role in the transformation of the village of Carhondale trite 


WHEREAS, those worthy Welsh men and women bequeathed to 
community; a rich heritage, which we commemorate and celebrate today. 

THEREFORE * 1, Justin M, Taylor, Mayor of the 

do hereby acknowledge those assembled here and thos* 
Carbondale's Welsh heritage. In addition, I do hereby proel 


Nom 

Pennsylvania. 

celebration 
2010 as 


WELSH HERITAGE DA Y 


«k that all citizens recognize and commemorate this day 
importance of the W'elsh people to our City's history. 


with appropriate 


ceremonies in honof 


JusHii M 
Mayor 
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12 THE VALLEY ADVANTAGE * APRIL 23, 2010 



Around Town 


Welsh Heritage Remembered 


Gathering Celebrates Saint David's Day 


In 2004, the Garbondale Historical 
Society made a commitment to celebrate 
the Welsh heritage of Gubo ruble and the 
Lackawanna Valley with an annual Welsh 
heritage evening on Saint Davids Day. 
Highly successful Saint David’s Day dinners 
have been held annually in Carbondak* 
since then, and this year was no excep¬ 
tion. This year was also the centennial an- 
niversa ry at the Lackawanna County Saint 
Davids Society. The event was heled at the 
Trinity Episcopal Church, River Street, in 
Carbondale. 

The 120 guests at the formal dinner 
heard the Wetsh national anthem sung in 
English and Welsh and enjoyed a dinner of 
roast pork Homemade Welsh cookies were 
also at each place setting. The guest speaker 
for the evening was Dr. Richard M- Loomis, 


who spoke about singing in Welsh- 

Dr. $. Robexr Powell, president of the 
Gubondale Historical Society, was present¬ 
ed with a commemorative wall plaque award 
from the Lackawanna County Saint David’s 
Society in recognition and appreciation of 
his continuing work to preserve and pro¬ 
mote the Welsh heritage of the Lackawanna 
Valley of Pennsylvania. 

“How thrilled they would be, those Welsh 
ancestors of ours, to know chat more than 
180 years after the arrival here in Carbondale 
in the late 182Gs of those pioneer Welsh set- 
tiers in the Lackawanna Valley, that we are 
met here tonight to celebrate and commem¬ 
orate our Welsh heritage," Powell said. 

The Scranton Saint David’s Welsh Male 
Chorus then presented a concert of tradi¬ 
tional Welsh music. 



From left: the guest speaker for the evening, Dr, Richard M, Loomis; David Thomas, 
president of the Wyoming Valley Saint David's Society; and Dr, S, Robert Powell, presi¬ 
dent of the Carbondale Historical Society and Museum, 



The Scranton Saint David's Welsh Male Chorus presented a concert of Welsh music. 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2011: 

Eighth Annual Carbondale Welsh Heritage Evening, March 1, 2011, Ben-Mar Restaurant, 
Carbondale. 

Barbara Campbell (who presented a reminiscence of her Welsh grandmother) and friends made 
Welsh cookies for the occasion. Joseph Pascoe and S. Robert Powell provided the tea pots for the 
celebration. The flowers (live daffodils) for the tables were provided by Barbara Campbell (from 
her niece). Fresh leeks were displayed with the daffodils at each table. Representing the 
Lackawanna County Saint David’s Society were Jerry and Patty Williams, and Ted Frutchey. 


Barbara 
Campbell, 
nee James 


*- 


S. Robert Powell presents a talk on the pioneer Welsh settlers of Carbondale and about two 
important Welsh “firsts” for Carbondale (first eisteddfodd in America, first lodge of the Ancient 
Order of Ivorites in America). Photo by Hank Loftus, White Mills, PA. 
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Mrs. Fran Justin leads the Saint David’s Welsh Male Chorus in a program of song. American 
National Anthem and Welsh National Anthem (in English and then in Welsh); several Welsh 
hymns and songs; several selections from the Broadway show, Oklahoma. Photo by Hank 
Loftus, White Mills, PA. 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2012: 



Saint David’s Welsh Male Chorus, Mrs, Fran Justin, Director, perform at the 2010 
Carbondale Saint David's Day Dinner at the Trinity Episcopal Church, Carbondale 


9th Annual Carbondale 

Welsh Heritage Evening 

Dinner, Historical Program, Concert 

Thursday, March 1,2012, 6:00 P. M. 

Hosted by the Carbondale Historical Society 

Hen-Mar Restaurant. North Main Street, Carbondale 

Dinner; Welsh Leek Broth. Tossed Salad. Stuffed Roast Loin of Pork, Apple Sauce, Mashed 
Potatoes. Glazed Carrots. Rolls, lee Cream Parfait 

Guest Speaker: Allison Hess, a junior at Western Wayne 1 ligh School. Last year, Allison spent 
her first semester as a sophomore in Wales. She attended Ysgol Tre Gib. Llandeilo, Wales, as a 
year 10 student and lived with a host family for twelve weeks. 

Historical Notes: Five Welsh items, from The Carbondale Gazette, 1844. provided by- 

Donald W. Powell 


Concert: Saint David’s Welsh Male Chorus, Mrs. Fran Justin, Director 
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Here are the Historical Notes that were provided by Donald W. Powell and which were shared 
with the dinner guests on March 1, 2012: 

Five WELSH items, from THE CARBONDALE GAZETTE, 1844 

1 St. David’s Day celebrated in New York City; 

2 a Welsh language newspaper founded in Carbondale, 

3 and publishes at least three issues; 

4 a marriage notice of a Welsh couple with a celebratory poem in Welsh, 

5 and a Bible society meeting at the Welsh Baptist Church at which 

“The services will be in English.” 


THE CARBONDALE GAZETTE, 1844 

BY JOSLIN & WOODWARD, Editors & Proprietors 

1 87.... VOL. II.-NO. 35. Carbondale, Friday, March 15, 1844. 

p. 2, col. 5, top St. David’s Day 

THE GLEANER. 

ANNIVERSARY OF ST. DAVID’S DAY. The members of the Welsh Society 
of New York celebrated the anniversary of the Patron St. of Wales, on Friday 
evening the 1st inst.. The saloon, which they occupied is one of the best and 
largest in the city, presented a most gay and glittering appearance. The lovely 
daughters of Cambria and Cambrian descent, with their sparkling eyes, were by 
no means the least attractive portion of the gay and festive scene. Among the 
invited were the Hon. Robt. Morris, Mayor of the city; the Hon. F. A. Talmadge, 
Recorder of the city; the Rev. Wm. R. Williams D. D; and several citizens of 
distinction. H. E. Davies Esq, addressed the audience on the occasion truly 
eloquent. 


2 92.... Vol. II. - NO. 40. Friday, April 19, 1844 

p. 2, col. 3 The Watchman. ( Y GWYLIEDYDD ) 

THE WATCHMAN. ( Y. GWYLIEDYDD, ) is the title of a new monthly, 
edited and published by Elder D. E. Bowen of this place, the first number of 
which has appeared. It is printed in the Welsh language, and is devoted to the 
dissemination of religious and general intelligence. It is as incomprehensible as is 
Greek to us, but from our knowledge of the ability and worth of the editor, we can 
assure the Welsh public, THAT their interest could not be placed in more 
competent hands. The second number will appear in a few days. 
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98 ...VOL. II. - NO. 46. Friday, May 31, 1844 
p., 2, col. 2 Apology, third nunmber of Gwyliedydd 

APOLOGY. - Well, reader, the past week has been with us one of lights 
and shades, up and downs; but decidedly more of downs, as half our workmen 
were on Monday ( 27 th ult. ) reported on the sick-list, and there they remained 
throughout the better part of the week. From this, and on INDEFINITE (that’s 
the word - “without end,” ) press of jobwork, beside giving life to the third 
number of the monthly “GWYLIEDYDD,” we were compelled to lay over with 
the Gazette until Tuesday morning of this week. Well, here the rheumatism, 
seating istself on the right shoulder of our senior, would strike up a hornpipe in 
OUR ears, as well as his own, whenever he commenced TYPE-STICKING, so 
that we despaired of issuing - by ourself and DEVIL - our regular number of this 
week beside THIS. Therefore we held over the Gazette until to-day, hoping our 
readers would consider, that “circumstances alter cases.” 

BY P. S. JOSLIN 

4 121....VOL. III. - NO. 17. Nov. 15, 1844 

p. 2, col. 5 bot Welsh poem, for a Rev. D. E. Bowen marriage 

MARRIED; 

In this village, on the 9 th inst., by Rev. D. E. Bowen, Mr. WILLIAM 
JAMES to Miss MARTHA JONES, both of this place. 

I Gwyilym ab lago a’ feinir fwyn gu, 

Dymunwyffyd addas heb luddius meun bri; 

Boed iddynt bob lywddiant a inwynant y groes : 

Llwydd, llwydd o mawr lwybb; 

I’r ddau a gyssylltwyd dymunwyf bob llwydd. 

WRGANT 

5 123....VOL. III. - NO. 19. Friday, November 29, 1844 

p. 2, col. 4 a meeting in the Welsh Baptist Church 

NOTICE - The Lackawanna & Lackawaxen Bible Society will hold a 
meeting in the Welsh Baptist Church in Carbondale, on Tuesday, 
December 10 th , 1844, at half past 10 o’clock A. M. Elder D. F. Leach is 
expected to preach the opening sermon. The public is respectfully invited 
to attend. The services are to be in English. 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2013: 

—no dinner held in Carbondale 

Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2014: 

—dinner held in conjunction with Lackawanna County Saint David’s dinner 


The Eleventh Annual 

Carbondale Saint David's Day Dinner 

Saturday, March 1,2014 

The dinner this year will take place in conjunction with the 104 th Annual Banquet 
of the Saint David's Society of Lackawanna County 



Saturday Evening, March 1, 2014, Genetti Manor, Dickson City, PA 

Cash Bar & Gathering: 5:00 P.M.; Dinner: 6:00 P. M. 

$25 per person. 

All are invited to attend. You need not be of Welsh descent. 

Reservations: Phone Joe Pascoe at 570-282-4234 

Mail your check to Joe Pascoe at 36 Hospital Street, Carbondale, PA 18407 

Deadline for reservations: February 20 th 

Dinner will be served “Family Style” with Leek Soup, Salad, Roast Beef, Roast 
Turkey w/Stuffing, Baked Haddock, and more... 

Musical Entertainment: “Gospelaires” from Clarks Green United Methodist 
Church and the St. David’s Male Chorus, Mrs. Fran Justin, Director 

Special Feature of this year's after-dinner program: Dr. S. Robert Powell 
of Carbondale will be presented the 2014 President’s Award, for his 
continuing efforts to record and preserve the Welsh heritage of 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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St. David’s Society 
of 

Lackawanna County 



Saturday, March 1,2014 
Genetti Manor 
Dickson City, Pennsylvania 


Cymru Am Byth 
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PROGRAM 


Introduction - James T. Arscott, D.O., President 
Pledge of Allegiance 

Welsh National Anthem - Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau - Susan Drake 
Accompanist - John Decker 

National Anthem of the United States - Star Spangled Banner 
Accompanist - John Decker 

Invocation - Rev. Arthur W. Davis, Ashury United Methodist Church 

Dinner 

Welcome 

James T. Arscott, D.O., President 

Recognition 

S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 

Toastmaster 

Rev. Arthur W. Davis, Asbury United Methodist Church 

Musical Program 

St. David's Male Chorus and The Clarks Green Gospelaires 

“Gymanfa Ganu” Hymn Sing 
Dismissal 

Benediction - Rev. Arthur W. Davis, Asbury United Methodist Church 

Nos Da 
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SAINT DAVID’S SOCIETY OF LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
PRESIDENT’S AWARD RECIPIENT 



S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 

Through his father, S. Robert Powell descends from the Welsh bard 
Athenydd (James W. Reese) and Frances Davies, of 141 South Fillmore Av¬ 
enue, Hyde Park, Scranton, both of whom were charter members of the Taber¬ 
nacle Congregational Church there. In 2004, Robert and two of his colleagues 
in the Carbondale Historical Society, Joseph Pascoe and Barbara Campbell, 
decided to organize and host an annual Saint David's Day dinner in Carbon- 
dale. Every year since then, these highly successful Welsh Heritage Evenings, 
which always take place on Saint David’s Day, have been held. Over the years, 
in addition, the Carbondale Historical Society has hosted visits by several 
choirs from Wales to the City of Carbondale where, in the early 1830s, ninety 
Welsh families settled, at the request of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com¬ 
pany, giving the City of Carbondale very clear and profound Welsh roots. 

In 1974. Robert was awarded a Ph.D. from Indiana University, Bloom¬ 
ington, Indiana. By profession, Robert is a teacher, now retired, having taught 
Romance Languages and Literature and the Humanities at Penn State Univer¬ 
sity, the State University of New York, Brooklyn College, and Susquehanna 
University. He is the author of numerous books and more than 200 articles 
on local history, animal husbandry, comparative aesthetics, gastronomy, land¬ 
scape gardening, language, and literature. He is currently writing a series 
of books on the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s Gravity Railroad, 
which became operational between Carbondale and Honesdale on October 
9, 1829. For over 35 years he has served as the president of the Carbondale 
Historical Society and Museum. 

The Society wishes to express its gratitude to Dr. Powell and the Car¬ 
bondale Historical Society for their dedication to continue to foster the rich 
Welsh culture, heritage, language and traditions within the multicultural fab¬ 
ric of Lackawanna County Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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Wednesday. March 19.2014 


CARBONDALE NEWS 



CARBONDALE 

PRESIDENT’S AWARD 


Dr. S. Robert Powell was recently named the recipient of the St. David's Society of Lackawanna County Presi¬ 
dent's Award, submitted photo 


Dr. Powell receives prestigious honor 


By Barbara Grace 

Correspondent 

L ocal historian and author 
Dr. S. Robert Powell was 
presented with the Presi¬ 
dent’s Award at the St David’s Day 
dinner that was co-hosted by the 
St Davids Society of Lackawanna 
County and the Carbondale St. 
David’s Day committee at Genctti 
Manor on March 1. 

This prestigious award was pre¬ 
sented to Dr. Powell by Dr. James 


T. Arscott, president of the society, 
in recognition of his continuing 
efforts to preserve and celebrate 
the Welsh heritage of Carbondale 
and of the Lackawanna and Wyo¬ 
ming Valleys. 

Dr. Powell is of Welsh ancestry, 
and is a direct descendent of the 
Welsh bard (poet) Athenydd, who 
resided in Scranton at the turn of 
the last century. 

A life-long resident of the Car¬ 
bondale area, in 2004 Dr. Powell 
collaborated with Joseph Pascoe 


and Barbara Campbell to organize 
and host what became an annual 
event a St. David’s Day dinner in 
Carbondale. 

He has been the president of the 
Carbondale Historical Society and 
Museum for over 35 years, and is a 
member of the Maplewood Cem¬ 
etery Association, the St. David’s 
Society of Lackawanna County, 
and the Route 6 Heritage Group. 

He has also been a director of 

SEE POWELL, A3 
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Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2015: 

—no dinner held 

Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2016: 

—no dinner held 

Saint David’s Day Dinner, Carbondale, March 1, 2017: 

—no dinner held 
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K. Choirs from Wales to Carbondale, Lackawanna County, PA, 1989-2017: 

Visit to America in 1989 by the Ystradgynlais Male Voice Choir: 


Ystradgynlais choir 
to sing in Scranton 


The St. David’s Society of Lak- 
cawanna County in Scranton, Pen¬ 
nsylvania is putting the welcome 
mat out for the Ystradgynlais Male 
Choir of Swansea, wales, due in 
town the weekend of July 21-23. 

The 76 choristers, and their 
spouses, under the direction of Mr. 
D. Leighton Jenkins, will arive in 
Scranton Friday, July 21 along with 
the choir’s musical staff. On Satur¬ 
day evening, the choir will present 
a two-hour concert in the beautiful 
sanctuary of the Elm Park Method¬ 
ist Church on Jefferson Avenue in 
Scranton, starting at 7 p.m. 

The visit to Scranton will be the 
only concert to be performed by the 
choir in the United States. The 
remainder of the tour calls for six 
concerts to be held in Canada. 

The visit was arranged for by Dr. 
Wally Landers, an officer and 
member of the Canadian Orpheus 
Male choir of Caledonia, Ontario. 
He contacted Thomas W. Gable of 


Taylor, Pennsylvania, who in 1988 
was president of the St. David’s 
Society of Lackawanna County. 

There was special interest in the 
Scranton visit because Mrs. Han¬ 
nah Protheroe Griffiths, publicity 
officer for the choir, is the great- 
ncice of Dr. Daniel Protheroe, who 
emigrated to Scranton in 1885 and 
is buried in a Scranton cemetery. 
Many of the works of Dr. Prother¬ 
oe, a famous Welsh composer, are 
housed in the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. 

One of the highlights of the 
weekend will be a visit to the grave 
of Dr. Protheroe by the entire choir, 
where they will sing a few Welsh 
selections. 

Concert tickets and information 
may be obtained by contacting 
Thomas W. Gable, 103 Grove 
Street, Taylor, PA 18517, phone 
717/562-3230, or Edgar Collins, 
1702 Penn Avenue, Scranton, PA 
18509, phone 717/342-6816. 


PAGE 16 NINNAU JULY 1,1989 
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THE SAINT DAVID'S SOCIETY OF LACKAWANNA COUNTY 


PRESENTS 

YSTRADGYNLAIS MALE VOICE CHOIR 
FROM 

SWANSEA WALES 


ELM PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


7:30 P.M. 

SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 22, 19.89 


******************************* 
* * 

* "avm m tmw * 

******************************* 
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1989 O FF ICERS QF ST, DAVID*s SOCIETY 

President Phillip Steer 

1st Vice-President Peter Heberts 

2nd Vice-President Hale Hill 

Secretary Edgar Collins 

Treasurer l.owell .1. Stevens 


COMMITTEE MEM BE RS FOK.THE CHOIR 1 S VISIT 

Tfim Gable 
Kitty Jenkins 
Edgar Collins 
Leola Collins 
Lloyd Evans 
Helen Green 
Lowell J. Stevens 
Ceinwen Hughes 
Anne D_ Lewis 
James 5. Evans 
Cyril Pierce 
Warren Watkins 
Phyllis Watkins 
Betty Davis 


Chairman , Past President 
Vice-Chairperson 
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THE SAINT DAVID'S SOCIETY OF LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
WISHES TO THANK THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE WHO CONTRIBUTED 
IN MAKING THIS MEMORABLE VISIT FROM WALES A HUGE 
SUCCESS. ‘ : -= •'=* 

Mr. & Mrs. James F. Bell 111 **-*•■ O 

The Scranton Times 

Third National Bank & Trust Co. 

Patrick Media Group, Inc. 

Joyce & Bell Insurance Company ■' ■'*< ■> . : ■■ . t 

Dr. & Mrs. Edwin Malloy 

Dr. & Mrs. Guido LaPorta . 

Empire Sanitary Landfill 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Wielebinski ;• -a; 

Representative Frank Serafini 
A Friend < 

Citizen's Savings & Loan Association 
State Equipment Company • •’ . i ’ 

Michael J. Pasonick, Jr., Engineering 
DeNaples Auto Parts »■ ■«?*; .= ‘.»e 

1st National Community Bank 

1st Eastern Bank ■ , : - ■ 

D. G. Nicholas 

St. David's Society of Lackawanna County 
Emerson and Marianne Davis 
North Eastern Bank 
Taylor Borough Council 
G. Douglas Davies, D.D. 

******** **************** * * **** 


* 


* 

* 

FLOWERS DONATED BV 

* 

* 


* 

* 

WM. W. JONES S SONS 

+ 

* 


* 

* 

FLORIST 

* 

* 

224 Uruon StAe.&£ 

* 

* 

lay ton, Penni ytvarua. 

* 

* 

U517 

* 


****************************** 

fl i 
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A SPECIAL THANK YOU 10 THE ELM PARK UNITED 

METHODIST CHURCH 

The University of Scranton 

Mr* & Mrs, James F. Dell Ill 

Dr. & Mrs. Joseph Morris 

Mrs, Arlene Jones Alfano i 

Mrs, June W. Kacaba 

CyiiKleithas Sunday School Class of the United 
baptist Church of Scranton 
Globe Store of Scranton 


FLAG BEARERS ; 

Betty Davis 
Leola Collins 
WELSH CHILDREN : 

Jaime Elizabeth Williams 
Meredith Bryn Godino 






if 
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Cor Meibion Pontarddulais Male Choir, October 13, 2007 


Pontarddulais Male Ck i 


oir ce 


Saturday at Lackawanna 


lekrates areas Welsk keritagfe 
College s Mell ow Tkeater 


BY KRISTIN W1NTERMANTEL 
DURKIN 

STAFF WRITER 

T he most success¬ 
ful men’s choir in 
Wales will appear 
in Scranton this 
weekend, bringing the 
country’s grand singing tra¬ 
dition to the Electric City 
It’s the Pontarddulais 
Male Choir, a group of more 
than 80 men who perform 
everything from Broadway 
tunes to hymns to tradition¬ 
al Welsh folk songs. They 
will appear Saturday at 7:30 
p.m. at Lackawanna Col¬ 
lege’s Mellow Theater. 

The concert is presented 
by the St. David’s Societies 
of Northeastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Scranton Cultur¬ 
al Center at The Masonic 
Temple, said Jerry Wil¬ 
liams, president of the St. 


IF YOU GO 

WHAT: The Pontarddulais 
Male Choir from Wales 
WHEN: Saturday 
at 7:30 p.m. 
WHERE Lackawanna 
College’s Mellow Theater 
DETAILS Tickets are $30 
and $35 and can be 
obtained by calling the 
Scranton Cultural Center 
box office 344-1.1.11. 


David’s Society of Lacka¬ 
wanna County. 

“They actually got in 
touch with us, because 
Northeastern Pennsylvania 
was the center of Welsh cul¬ 
ture in America about a 
hundred years ago,” he said. 

Welsh immigrants were 
among the first people to set¬ 


tle in the region, in the mid- 
19th century, and they 
brought their choral heritage 
with them. As early as 1850, 
Welsh immigrants in Car- 
bondale hosted a literary and 
musical competition called 
an “eisteddfod.” In 1893, two 
local choirs participated in 
the Chicago World’s Fair cho¬ 
ral competition, the Scranton 
Choral Union and the 
Cymmrodorian Choral Soci¬ 
ety. The Choral Union won 
first place, beating the Mor¬ 
mon Tabernacle Choir while 
the Cymmrodorians took 
third place. In 1928, the 
Scranton Anthracite Chorus 
won first place at the Royal 
National Eisteddfod in Wales, 
which dates back to the 11th 
century Mr. Williams said. 

People in Wales are aware 
of Northeastern Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s rich Welsh heritage. 


The Pontarddulais Choir 
will be the latest in a series 
of Welsh choirs and vocal¬ 
ists who have appeared here 
over the years. 

Some of those concerts 
have taken place in local 
churches, but this time, the 
St. David’s Societies wanted 
to draw an audience beyond 
the local Welsh community, 
and arranged for the Pon¬ 
tarddulais choir to perform 
at the Mellow Theater. “The 
idea was to share with the 
community Northeastern 
Pennsylvania’s Welsh heri¬ 
tage,” Mr. Williams said. 
“They represent a part of 
our cultural history that 
nobody knows about.” 

This will be the Pontard¬ 
dulais choir’s first visit to 
Scranton. It’s part of a two- 
week United States tour 
that the local St. David’s 


Societies arranged. 

The choir has won a record 
14 national championships 
in Wales and has toured 
throughout Europe, Canada 
and the United States. It was 
created in 1960 from a youth 
choir whose members had 
become too old for youth 
competitions. Within three 
years of its formation, the 
new men’s choir won its first 
national championship. 

Pontarddulais members 
come from a wide cross-sec- 
tion of Welsh society, 
including government, 
industry, education, and 
police departments. 

The region’s public radio 
station, WVIA (89.9 FM) 
will record the concert and 
broadcast it around St. 
David’s Day on March 1. 
Contact the writer: 
kdurkin@timesshamrock.com 
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ST. DAVID 'S SOCIETIES 

PRESENT 




In Concent 

At Long A* I Mum # 

October 2007 USA Tour 


ScAaulm Conmt 

Saturday, Oct. 13 
Mellow Theater at 
Lackawanna College 
501 Vine St. 


BelMm Conmt 

Tuesday, Oct. 16 
First Presbyterian Church 
2344 Center St. 
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Corau Ystradgynlais a’r ardaloedd cyfagos, May 30, 2010: 


CONCERT/GYMNFA GANU 


Featuring 


CORAU YSTRADGYNLAIS A'R 
ARDALOEDD CYFAGOS 

"THE WELSH CHOIR OF YSTRADGYNLAIS 
AND NEIGHBORING AREAS" 



Sunday, May 30, 2010 @ 3:00pm 

First Presbyterian Church 

76 Salem St 
Carbondale, PA 


Monday, May 31,2010 @ 3:00pm 
St. Stephen's Episcopal Church 

35 S. Franklin St. 

Wilkes BARRE, PA 
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Mr. Conway Morgan 
Musical Director 


A native of Ystradgynlais, Conway is married 
with a young family. He has been associated with 
the Choir since his appointment as the Choir’s 
Organist in 1984. He became the Choir's accom¬ 
panist and deputy Musical director in 1990. He 
was appointed the Musical director in 2000. He 
has impressed his own style of leadership on the 
choir and has ensured that the Choir is still one of the Concert Elite 
in Britain. 



He is an Honours graduate in music from Cardiff University 
and is currently head of performing arts at Ysgoi Tre-Giob in 
Llandeilo and the organist at St Cynog’s Church Ystradgynlais. He 
is well known abroad, as he has led both his pupils from Tre-Gib 
and the Choir on overseas tours on many occasions: he has 
crossed “The Pond" no less than 7 times to Canada and the USA 
where he receives great acclaim. 

He is also an examiner in music with the Welsh joint 
Education Committee. His passion outside music is the breeding of 
Registered Welsh Cobs. 

Take a look at Conway’s web site: http:ffwww.cwmtawe.com. 


Mr. David Lyn Rees 
Accompanist 

David has been the choir’s accompanist 
since April 2007. Over the past two years, he has 
traveled with the choir to Wrexham, Cornwall and 
Guernsey. 

David is taking time out from his graduate 
medicine course at Swansea University to be with 
the choir on this tour. 

David has strong links with the choir having been taught by 
both Gloria Lloyd, a former accompanist, and Conway Morgan, the 
Musical Director. He is a former pupil of Ysgoi Tregib, where he 
was the accompanist for the school choir on their tour of Canada 
and the United States in 2006. He then went on to Girton College, 
Cambridge studying Natural Sciences. 
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Helen Gibbon 
Soprano 

Heien is a native of Carmarthen, South 
Wales and after graduating in Latin at the 
University of Wales Aberystwyth she went on to 
pursue a teaching career, first at Ysgol Gyfun 
Ystalyfera in the Swansea Valley, then at Tregib 
Llandetlo and at present Ysgol Bro Myrddin, 
Carmarthen, 

She has on four occasions won the soprano 
solo of The National Eisteddfod of Wales and has also been suc¬ 
cessful as the conductor of children’s choirs at the Urdd National 
Eisteddfod. She is a past member of the BBC Welsh Chorus and 
the Swansea Bach Choir and was guest soloist of Ystradgynlais 
Male Choir on their tour of North America and Canada in 1989 and 
2000 . 

Helen also conducts a mixed voice choir called Cor Ty Tawe 
in Swansea. 



John Davies 
Tenor 

John Davies is a native of Llandeilo and 
resides in Llandybie. John is a well known com¬ 
petitor in Eisteddfodau throughout Wales and has 
won prizes at the Pantyfedwen Eisteddfodau at 
Lampeter, Pontrhydfendigaid and Cardigan. He is 
a past winner of the Open Tenor Solo at the 
National Eisteddfod of Wales and at the 
Llangollen Inter-National Eisteddfod. 

In the summer of 2002 he was a guest soloist with the BBC 
National Orchestra of Wales under the direction of Grant Llewelyn. 
His television appereances include broadcast such as the popular 
"Noson Lawen”, "Dechrau Canu, Dechrau Canmoi" and the maga¬ 
zine/news program “Heno”. He is also one of the "Three Tenors” 
(Robyn Lyn Evans, Crwys Evans and John). 
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CHOIRS FROM 
YSTRADGYNLAIS 
& NEIGHBORING AREAS 

Y = STRADGYNLAIS CHOIR 
G = THE GYRLAIS CHOIR 
LL = LLANDOVERY CHOIR 
M = MORRISTON RFC CHOIR 
O = ONLLWYN MINERS’ WELFARE CHOIR 
P = PONTARDULAIS CHOIR 


1 st tenors 

2 nd TENORS 

BARITONES 

BASS 

G.Davies P 

J. Bush Y 

R. Bevan G 

A. Evans M 

N.Davies G 

P. Davies Y 

M, Evans 0 

A. George M 

J. Griffiths G 

A. Ingram G 

H. Griffiths Y 

L. Jenkins Y 

R. Griffiths Y 

H.Jones M 

M. John P 

B. Lewis Y 

D. Hewlett Y 

A. Lewis Y 

A. Jones Y 

R. Morgan G 

R. Higgins Y 

J. Lloyd Y 

A. Morgan G 

S. Morris Y 

N, James M 

J. Moore Y 

K. Phillips Y 

J. Rees M 

A. Jones Y 

D. Owen Y 

K. Richmond G 

L. Thomas Y 

K, Lewis G 

G. Owen M 

K. Sivyer Y 

G. Watkins G 

A. Morgan LL 

P. Turner G 

P. Soroka Y 

G. Watkins Y 

L. Morgan M 


E. Stovell Y 

B. Williams G 

L. Thomas G 


C. Stroud Y 


D. Williams 0 


J. Watkins Y 
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Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe Male Choir, October 29, 2015: 



CARBONDALE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
& 

ST. DAVID’S SOCIETY 

PRESENT 

C6r Dathlu Cwmtawe Male Choir 



IN CONCERT 

October, 2015 USA Tour 


Scranton Carbondale 

Tuesday, Oct. 27th Thursday, Oct. 29th 

Elm Park Methodist Church Best Western Pioneer Plaza 
712 Linden St. 25 South Main St. 
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TENOR 1 

Roger Castle 
Gareth Davies 
Brian Davies 
Wyn Elias Davies 
Noel Davies 
Gerald Evans 
David Hewlett 
Gerwyn Leyshon 
Lindsay Morgan 
Jeff Ripton 

BARITONE 

Royden Bevan 
Mike Evans 
Robert George 
Mike John 
Alun Jones 
Terry Jones 
Brian Llewellyn 
Arwyn Morgan 
John Allan Morgan 
Keith Phillips 
Kenneth Richmond 
Colin Stroud 
William Thomas 
Patrick Ward 
Huw Williams 
Rhys Williams 

ARTISTS 

Helen Gibbon 
Ffion Haf Jones 


TOUR CHOIR 


TENOR 2 

Paul Baker 

Finley David Bizzel- 

Browning 

David Alwyn Hughes 
Andrew Ingram 
Luke Anthony James 
Howard Jones 
Gordon Llewellyn 
David Jeffrey Lloyd 
John Brandon Lundie 
Sion Morgan Mattey 
David Allan Owen 

BASS 


Alan Brown 
Alistair Davies 
Alan George 
Clive Johns 
Ben Tudor Lewis 
Richard Morgan 
Selwyn Morris 
Owen Pugh 
Douglas Roberts 


MUSIC STAFF 

Conway Morgan 
Musical Director 

David Lyn Rees 
Accompanist 
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Saint David's Society 



of 

Lackawanna County 

The Saint David's Society of 
Lackawanna County is privileged to 
co-host the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe 
Male Choir. These ambassadors of 
Welsh culture bring with them a 
tradition of musical excellence that is 
the pride of both their homeland and 
that of the American Welsh community 


Your pilgrimage to these valleys reminds us of the shared culture and 
history that began here more than 185 years ago, and continues to this day. 
There will always be a welcome in these valleys for you. and Wales. 


Croeso, 

Michael Hill. President 

Saint David's Society of Lackawanna County 


Officers 2015 


Gregory Evans ........First Vice President 

Linda Griffiths..........Secretary 

Susan Davis........ . .....Treasurer 
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GREETINGS TO OUR WELSH FRIENDS ! 



It is with great pleasure that our city 
welcomes you to share and embrace our 
collective traditions and heritage. 

Honorable Justin M. Taylor 
Mayor, Carbondale, PA 
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Carbondale's Welsh Roots 

By S. Robert Powell 

llie City of Carbondale has very deep Welsh roots. 

Shortly after the opening of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company's Gravity 
Railroad from Carbondale to Ilonesdale. on October 9, 1829. the D&H. in order to 
meet market demands for antliracite coal, made the decision to conduct deep 
underground mining by means of shafts. To secure the expertise needed to establish 
shaft mines, the D&H. in the summer of 1830. recruited in Wales twenty mining 
families and brought them to Carbondale. where they arrived on July 14. 1830. 

Those Welsh miners established for the D&H in June 1831 in Carbondale the first 
deep underground anthracite shaft mine in America, llie mining engineer in charge 
was Archibald Law. That mine opening was on the north side of Seventh Avenue on 
the west side of the D&H tracks, at the D&H Seventh Avenue crossing in 
Carbondale. 

Additional Welsh miners were soon recruited by the D&H and. in October and 
November of 1832. a party of seventy Welsh miners and their families came to 
Carbondale. Those Welsh pioneers were soon followed by many thousands of 
Welsh men and women and their families who came to Carbondale and the 
Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys to work in the antliracite coal mines and to 
begin in America new lives for themselves. 

The Welsh roots of Carbondale can all be traced to those 90 families of Welsh 
pioneers. Associated with those pioneer Welsh settlers and their descendants are 
two very interesting and important '‘firsts'’ for Carbondale in the history of the 
Welsh in America. 

1. The first Welsh eisteddfod (a festival w ith a focus on language, literature, music, 
and scholarly contests) to be held in America took place in Carbondale on 
Christmas Day. 1850. Among the literarians and musicians who participated were 
Daniel Davies. Rev. John Moses, Thomas Eynon. Rev. Thomas J. Phillips, and 
Edward Jones. These were the pioneer eisteddofdwvrof America. 

2. The first lodge in America of the ancient Welsh fraternal order. The Philanthropic 
Order of True Ivorites. was established in Carbondale in the fall of 1853. w ith the 
first public Ivorite celebration in America taking place in Carbondale in August 
1855, when a procession through the principal streets of Carbondale and other 
public exercises took place, under the direction of Thomas Voyle. Esquire, chief 
marshal, and Edw ard Roberts. Esquire. Other members of the Order were Robert S. 
Roberts. Esq.. Enoch Jones. Thomas M. Jones. William E. Jones, John Jenkins, 
Sen.. Thomas J. Phillips. Evan Lumley. Llewelyn Hughes. Rev. David Williams, 
and Rev. William Evans. 
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In addition, these Welsh pioneer settlers in Carbondale established here three Welsh 
churches: 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church* Tliis church was organized as early as 1832 
or 1833. The original leaders in Carbondale were Evan Price. John Evans, Darnel 
Moses and Daniel Scurry 7 . For some time before building the church, meetings were 
held every Sabbath, alternately at the houses of the members. Hie first minister was 
Rev. John Davis, and the first regular preacher was Rev. John Griffiths. A Sunday- 
school was held in the church nearly even' Sunday. 

First Baptist Church of Carbondale* This church, with 43 constituent members, 
was organized in the spring of 1833. I lie house of worship was on South Church 
Street. In 1880. there were 120 members of this church, with William Davies as 
superintendent of the Sunday School. 

Welsh Congregational Church* This church was organized around 1835. The 
church building was on South Church Street. The pastor, in 1880. was Rev, L. 
Williams. 

In celebration of Carbondale^ Welsh roots, the Carbondale Historical Society 
established, in 2004. a Saint David’s Day Committee (Barbara James Campbell 
Jeffrey Nepa, Joseph Pascoc. S. Robert Powell, and Eleanor Spellman) and on 
March T 2004 hosted the first Saint David’s Day Dinner. Concert, and Historical 
Program in Carbondale. Since then. Welsh Heritage Evenings have been held 
annually in Carbondale on Saint David's Day. At all of these celebrations, the Saint 
David's Welsh Male Chorus of Scranton, under the direction of Mrs. Fran Justin, 
has performed. This chorus, which was organized in 1949 by William ff Hughes, is 
very active throughout the year in Scranton and northeastern Pennsylvania. 

These concerts in Carbondale and Scranton in October 20!5 by the Swansea Valley 
Celebration Male Choir are a wonderful celebration of Carbon dale's Welsh roots 
and of the Welsh heritage of northeastern Pennsylvania, Those ninety Welsh 
families who came to Carbondale in the 1830s are with us in spirit tonight. Let's 
remember them always, and especially here and now. as we celebrate our Welsh 
heritage, knowing, as we do, that 

To be born Welsh is to be bum privileged, 
not with a silver spoon in your mouth, but 
with music in your blood and poetry in your soul. 
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I was bom in Havenfordwest and raised in Brawdy, 
Wales. Growing up in Wales, I heard the Welsh 
language, played rugby, and experienced Welsh 
tradition and culture. 

1 came to America in 2001. My wife, Dorothy, my 
son, Mathew and I live here in NEPA. I have three 
sons, David, Thomas and Johnathan who live in 
W'ales. 

Our American home in NEPA is an appropriate 
place for a Welshman to settle, as thousands of us 
have done so over the last two centuries. 

Carbondale, in particular, is especially a proper place to be welcoming a 
W'elsh choir. “In the 1830s, it was reported, residents of the anthracite 
field near Carbondale, upon ’’hearing the strong minor chords of W'elsh 
hymns on the frosty night air for the first time, got out of bed to listen.” 
Another observ er declared that "one of the grandest rehearsals it was ever 
my good fortune to listen to was the singing of Coronation’ by the miners 
a mile underground.” 

This is where the Welsh began their infusion of technology and 
culture.From here choral traditions spread throughout the region and 
beyond the Welsh community. From here grew an inspired regional 
excellence and competiveness that dominated nationally and even took 
honors in W'ales. 

On behalf of the Saint David's Society' of Lackaw anna County, 
welcome, and thank you for keeping the traditions alive in such a grand 
manner. 

Michael Hill, President 

Saint David’s Society of Lackawanna County 
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COR DATHLU CWMTAWE MALE CHOIR 


The Choir was formed at Ystradgynlais in November 2011 under the 
leadership of Conway Morgan who is Head of the Creative Arts Faculty at 
Ysgol Bro Dinefwr, a bi-lingua! High School in Llandeilo, Carmarthenshire, 
Conway is an honours graduate in Music from the University of Wales, Cardiff 
where he studied piano and cello, and has been the organist at St. Cynog's 
Church in Ystradgynlais since 1978, He was the organist accompanist, and 
deputy Musical Director of Cor Meibion Ystradgynlais under the leadership of 
Leighton Jenkins, and became the Musical Director when Leighton retired in 
2000. 


The Choir s accompanist is David Lyn Rees M.D. who took a first 
degree in Natural Sciences from Girton College at the University of Cambridge, 
and then graduated from the School of Medicine, Cardiff University. He is now 
working at the Princess of Wales Hospital in Bridgend, and would like to practise 
as a Primary Care Physician. 

Helen Gibbon has won the Soprano Solo Competition at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales on four occasions; and has toured internationally. Helen 
has a degree in Latin from the University of Wales, Aberystwyth where she also 
studied singing. She has also sung in musical theatre, and trained children’s 
choirs which she accompanied on tours to Holland and North America. She 
taught High Schools in Ystalyfera, Llandeilo, and in Carmarthen, and now 
entertains audiences as a soloist and as the conductor of a mixed-voice choir 
called CorTy Tawe which is based in Swansea. 

Ffion Haf Jones graduated in Mathematics from the University of 
Wales, Aberystwyth before studying for an accountancy qualification, and is now 
a C.P.A. in Swansea. At the National Eisteddfod of Wales, she won the Lieder 
Solo in 2013 and the Contralto Solo Competition. At this year’s National 
Eisteddfod of Wales she won the Blue Riband (the David Ellis Memorial Prize) 
as the best classical vocal soloist. Ffion Haf and David Lyn were both pupils of 
Conway’s at High School, as were the three tenors who are singing with the 
Choir on this Tour, Luke James . Sion Mattev . and Finley Bizzell-Browninq 
have recently graduated and are now at College studying Music and Drama. 

C6r Dathlu Cwmtawe Male Choir was formed the year after a Choir 
from Ystradgynlais had visited Scranton, Carbondale, Shamokln, and Wilkes- 
Barre in May 2010. It includes choristers who sang with Cor Meibion 
Ystradgynlais and some who still also sing with C6ry Gyrlais, Morriston Rugby 
Club Choir, Dunvant Pontarddulais Male Choir. The Choir has two female 
soloists with them on this Tour, and three guest Tenors. 

The Choifs first President was Dr, Rowan Williams (Baron Williams of 
Oystermouth) who was bom in Ystradgynlais and recently retired as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Williams has been succeeded by Lord John 
Thomas (Baron Thomas of Cwmgiedd) who is the Lord Chief Justice of England 
and Wales and owns a house nearby Ystradgynlais, 
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Car bo nd ale Historical Society and 
Museum, Inc, 

Working on Behalf of Carbondale's 
Present, and Future 

Officers: 

President; $ Robert Powell 
Vice President; James Racht 
Secretary: Matthew T. Rubemtak 
Treasurer: Fred Moase 
Tech nology Di rector: Hunter j dr Taylor 

Board of Directors: 

Michele Ban non, John V. Buberniak, 
Matthew T. Bubemiak, Barbara Campbell, 
Ruthanne Jones, Alex Kelly, Diane 
Kurlansky, Henry J. Loft us, Fred Moase, 
Mindy Moose, Patty Morrell, Jeffrey W 
Nepa, S. Robert Powell, James Racht, 
Joseph Scotchlas, Hunter jdr Taylor, Jeffrey 
Taylor 

Hurd Floor of Carbondale City Hall 
One North Main Street. Carbondale. PA 18407-0151 
Carbondalclmloncal org 570-282-0385 
GPS: 41 54 20 R 75 30 13 W 
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Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe 
Swansea Valley Celebration Male Choir 

First Underground Mine Monument Program 

Carbondale, PA, Monday, October 26, 2015,5:30 P.M. 

Welcome Ted Frutchey 

Carbondale Historical Society 

Prayer at the Monument The Rev. Donald Schaible. Rector 

Trinity Episcopal Church 


The Star Spangled Banner 


Carbondale Area High School Band 
Theron Roberts, Director 


Anthem 


Announcements 


Reverend Eli Jenkins’ Prayer from 
Under Milk Wood by Dylan Thomas 
Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe 
Conway Morgan, Director 

Ted Frutchey 


(over) 
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Buffet Dinner, Best Western Pioneer Plaza 

25 South Main Street, Carbondale, October 26,2015,6:30 P.M. 


Welcome Ted Frutchey 

Carbondale Area Junior High Choir Christopher Shuster. Director 


Invocation 

The Rev. Donald Schaible, Rector 

Trinity Episcopal Church 

Remarks 

Buffet Dinner 

Ted Frutchey 

Welcome 

Mick Hill, President 

Lackawanna County Saint David’s Society 

Remarks 

Dr. S. Robert Powell, President 

Carbondale Historical Society 

Eagle Scout Tribute 

Ted Frutchey. Carbondale Historical Society 
Selwyn Morris, Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe 


Josh Lawler, Eagle Scout 
Brandon Frutchey, Eagle Scout candidate 
Troop 8, Boy Scouts of America 

Proclamations and Presentations Ted Frutchey 

Senator John P. Blake, Pennsylvania State Senate, 22 nd District 
Mr. Larry West, on behalf of Senator Blake 
Lackawanna County Commissioner 
The Honorable Justin M. Taylor, Mayor of Carbondale 
Alan George, President, Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe 


A Musical Offering 

Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe 

Announcements 

Ted Frutchey 

Open Cash Bar 

Best Western Pioneer Plaza Hotel 
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IN CONCERT 

COR DATHILU CWMTAWE 

50 VOICE MALE CHOIR 

WITH SPECIAL GUEST 
VALLEY VIEW HS CHORUS 
UNDER DIRECTION OF MS GINA LUPINI 

OCT 29, 2015 AT 7:00 PM 

BEST WESTERN - PIONEER PLAZA 
MAIN ST. 

CARBONDALE, PA 


fv. 

on 

on 


Here is the article written by S. Robert Powell, and published in Ninnau, on this visit by the Cor 
Dathlu Cwmtawe to America in October 2015: 
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Triumphant American Tour by 
Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe 


% Silas R. Powell, 

President Carbondaie 

Historical Society 

Three brilliantly-conceived 
and flawlessly-executed con¬ 
certs by the Cor Dathlu 
Cwmtawe and soloists were 
presumed to American audi¬ 
ences in Pennsylvania at 
Scranton, Carbondaie, and 
Bethlehem in October 2015. 
The choir s musical director is 
Conway Morgan* the accompa¬ 
nist is David Lyn Rees, 

The hosts for those concerts 
were the Carbondaie Historical 
Society and the Lackawanna 
County Saint David's Society. 
The tour manager was Ted 
Frutchey. 

Full houses and enthusiastic 
standing ovations were the 
order of the day at each of the 
three concerts. The strong, 
clear, immaculate* and elegant 
musical collaboration of 
Conway Morgan and David Lyn 
Rees was not only a joy to 
behold but also provided the 
foundation for the soul-stirring 
performances by the choir. The 
virtuoso performances of Helen 
Gibbon, Ffion Haf Jones, Luke 
James, Sion Maitey, and Finley 
BizzeLBrowning, which were 
delivered with effortless grace 
and charm, won the hearts of 
the audiences in all three cities. 

The base of operations for the 
choir during most of the tour 
was the city of Carbondaie ill 
the anthracite coal region of 
northeastern Pennsylvania. On 
the day of the choir's arrival in 
town, the mayor of Carbondaie* 
the Honorable Justin M. Taylor, 
issued a proclamation of wel¬ 
come, and assured the choir that 
the City of Carbondaie would 
do everything in its power to 
make the choir’s visit to the 
Pioneer City both enjoyable and 
memorable. 

It was in Carbondaie, in June 
1831, that the first deep under¬ 
ground anthracite shaft mine in 
America was established- To 
learn how to conduct deep 
underground shaft mining, the 


Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company recruited ninety 
Welsh miners and their families 
and brought them to America, 
Those ninety Welsh families 
established the Welsh roots of 
the City of Carbondaie where, 
on Christmas Day in 1850, the 
first eisteddfod in America took 
place. 

On the site of that first deep 
underground anthracite shaft 
mine in America, on the day of 
the choir's arrival in 
Carbondaie* the city of 
Carbondaie hosted a commemo¬ 
rative historical program, To be 
present at that historic site, as 
the sun was setting on a beauti¬ 
ful October day, as the Cor 
Dathlu Cwmtawe, under the 
direction of Conway Morgan* 
gave a heart-felt and beautifully 
articulated performance of The 
Reverend Eli Jenkins ' Prayer 
from Under Milk Wood by 
Dylan Thomas was an experi¬ 
ence that those of us who were 
there will never forget. 

During their stay in 
Carbondaie, the choir was 
received at a reception hosted 
by the Greater Carbondaie 
Chamber of Commerce. In the 
course of that reception. Classic 
Voices* an a capped# group in 
northeastern Pennsylvania* 
under the direction of the 
Reverend Jay Best, sang Colon 
Lan in Welsh for the visiting 
Welsh choir and (he many 
guests in the auditorium. 

The members of Classic 
Voices who* in the weeks 
before the arrival of the Welsh 
choir in Carbondaie, devoted 
many hours to learning Caion 
Lan in Welsh, were warmly 
applauded by the Welsh choir 
and friends who declared that 
both their performance and their 
Welsh pronunciation were 
excel lent. 

During their mornings and 
afternoons in Carbondaie (he 
members of the choir participat¬ 
ed in a wide variety of excur¬ 
sions and tours* including a 
visit, hosted by Jcnry Williams, 
to the Anthracite Heritage 


Museum in Scranton, where 
they vie wed the extensive min¬ 
ing exhibits and then descended 
into a coal mine. In Carbondaie 
they visited the exhibition gal¬ 
leries of ihe Carbondaie 
Historical Society and the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
Transportation Museum, and 
attended a lecturc/presentaiion 
by Donald W. Powell on pho¬ 
tography in Wales and in 
America in ihe nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The highlight of the choir's 
touring in Carbondaie* for 
many* was the visii to 
Maplewood Cemetery, where 
there are three tombstones, dat¬ 
ing to the early 1830s, wilh 
inscriptions on them in Welsh, 
The tombstones themselves 
appear to be of Welsh origin. 

On the day before the visit to 
Maplewood Cemetery by a 
large group of choir members. 
David A3wyn Hughes and Carol 
went for an afternoon 1 ? walk in 
town and visited Maplewood 
Cemetery. There* in a remote 
comer of the cemetery, known 
to many as Welsh Hill, they 
chanced upon the three stones in 
the very large cemetery (Over 
7,000 burials therein) with 
inscriptions on them in Welsh. 

“It seemed appropriate and 
important that spoken Welsh be 
heard in the twenty-first century 
at these important early nine¬ 
teenth century burial sites," said 
David on the following day, 
“and so I read out loud the 
Welsh inscriptions on the stones 
there," That beautiful and heart¬ 
warming tribute will resonate 
forever in Maplewood 
Cemetery. 

On ihe following day, during 
a lovvn tour aboard a replica of a 
nineteenth-century trolley, forty 
members of the choir and 
friends descended from the trol¬ 
ley at Maplewood Cemetery 
and walked to Welsh Hill and 
visited the Welsh stones there. 
The inscriptions were studied 
and noted and the geological 
features of the stones them¬ 
selves were discussed. 
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Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe at Carbondale, PA Miner s Monument 
Tribute. 


Remarkably, Ihe inscriptions 
on the stones marking these 
Welsh graves are as crisp and 
legible today as they were over 
] 85 years ago when the stones 
were installed. These inscrip¬ 
tions have not been negatively 
affected by the acid rain that has 
rendered illegible many marble 
and granite tombstones every¬ 
where in America. 

It then happened, in the peace 
and beauty and silence of this 
visit by members of the Cor 
Dathlu Cwmtawe and friends lo 
these Welsh burial sites, that the 
singing of the iVehh Song for 
ibe Dead was heard from the 
choir members, led by SeJwyn 
Morris and Helen Gibbon. It 
was a transcendent moment that 
was enriched by an impas¬ 
sioned, elegiac, and sponta¬ 
neous musical performance that 
many of us who were privileged 
to be there well remember 
always. 

Additional highlights of these 
Welsh concerts were the guest 
appearances of the Scranton 
High School Knight Rhythms 
{Lisa McConloge* directory ihe 
Valley View High School Choir 
(Gina Lupsni. director; this 
choir learned Hen Wlad Fy 
Nhadau in Welsh and sang it 
beautifully with the Cor Dathlu 
Cwmtawe at the conclusion of 
the Carbondale concert), and ihe 
Carbondale Area High School 


Marching Band (Tberon 
Roberts, director) and Chorus 
(Christopher Shuster, director). 
A special feature of the 
Bethlehem concert was the 
guest appearance of Aram 
Basmadjian, the artist-in-resi- 
denee of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church there. 

As part of the program that 
followed the 'Welcome to 
Carbondale Dinner*'* Josh 
Lawler, Eagle Scout, and 
Brandon Frutchey, Eagle Scour 
candidate, both from Troop 8 
Carbondale, were recognized 
and honored for their active par¬ 
ticipation in community life. It 
was Josh Lawler who created 
the historic park environment at 
the First Underground Mine 
Monument in Carbondale. 
Selwyn Morris, speaking on 
behalf of the Scouting move¬ 
ment in Wales, congratulated 
Josh Lawler for his fine accom¬ 
plishment as an Eagle Scout and 
presented him wifh two scarves 
that commemorate the birth of 
the Scouting movement in 
Wales at Ystradgynlais in 190S, 

Pleasant memories of this 
concert tour to America in 
October 2015 by the Cor Dathlu 
Cwmtawe will be cherished for 
many years to come by a great 
many, both in Wales and in 
America, 


— TJ H 
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At the invitation of the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe, the Voices of the Valley Choir, from Valley View 
High School, were invited to perform a concert tour of South Wales in the summer of 2016. 

The very interesting fact of the matter is this: The tradition of choral singing that was the 
cornerstone of the Welsh community in northeastern Pennsylvania throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is alive and well in the twenty first century in schools such as Valley View 
High School where the director of music there, Gina Pascolini, had created a world-class choral 
group with a broad international repertory. When the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe was here they were 
exposed to—and were very impressed by—that Lackawanna Valley singing and invited the 
Valley View choir to perform a concert tour in Wales. 

They did so, and during that tour sang no less than six songs, in Welsh, and sang them, and many 
other songs, to wildly enthusiastic audiences in Wales. Here is the article about that tour that was 
written by S. Robert Powell and published in Ninnau: 
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Triumphant Tour of South Wales by 
American Youth Choir 


By Dr. Silas R. Powell 


Five brilliantly-conceived and 
flawlessly executed concerts by 
Voices of the Valley, under the 
direction of Gina Pascolini and 
with Marty Ort as accompanist, 
were performed during the 
choir's 5-concert tour of South 
Wales, June I8-July 3. 2017. 
Full houses and enthusiastic 
standing ovations were the 
order of the day at all of those 
concerts. 

In the repertory of Voices of 
the Valley were six songs that 
the American students sang in 
Welsh, to the delight and enthu¬ 
siastic approval of the audiences 
at all of the concerts. Hen Wlad 
Fy Shad an. Suo Gan. Colon 
Lan. Cwm Rhondda. Rachie. 
and Amazing Grace. 

The first of these five con¬ 
certs took place on June 23 in 
Saint Cynog's Church, 
Ystradgynlais. Performances by 
the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe and 
by students from Ysgol Gy fun 
Ystalyfera were an integral part 
of this concert. 

Four concerts were then per¬ 
formed by the Voices of the 
Valley at Welsh comprehensive 
schools: on June 26 at Ysgol 
Bro Dincfwr, Llandcilo (perfor¬ 
mances by Ysgol Bro Dinefwr 
students, under the direction of 
Conway Morgan, were featured 
on the program); on June 28 at 
Ysgol Bae Baglan. Port Talbot 
(performances by students at 
Ysgol Bae Baglan and by the 
Cymric Male Voice Choir were 
an integral part of this musical 
evening); on June 30 at 
Morriston Comprehensive 
School, Morriston (perfor¬ 
mances by the Morriston RFC 
Male Choir, Morriston 
Comprehensive Singers, and 



Gina Pascolini is the Choral Director o f the Voices of the 
Valley Choir. She is shown here with Selwyn Morris. 
Ystradgynlais. a member of the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe and the 
Welsh language coach for the students in the 
Voices of the Valley Choir. 


During their two-week tour, 
the Voices of the Valley choir 
also sang selections from their 
repertory at many non-concert 
hall locations. In England: at 
Stonehenge and at Saint Paul's 
Cathedral; in Wales; at Tintcm 
Abbey, Oxwich Bay Hotel, 
Danyr Ogof Caves, Craig-y-Nos 
Castle, National Botanical 
Gardens, St. David's Cathedral, 
the Welsh Scncdd at Cardiff, 
Ystradgynlais Conservative 
Club. Blanco Hotel in Port 
Talbot, and Raglan Castle. 

Given the fact that those sites 
were, in all cases, perfect 
venues for the musical selec¬ 
tions chosen by Ms. Pascolini 


Cor Dathlu Cwmtawe, for 
example, was organized by Ted 
Frutchey, and during that 
choir's American tour the choir 
at Valley View High School 
performed on the same program 
with them at a concert in 
Carbondale. Following that con¬ 
cert, at the request of the Cor 
Dathlu Cwmtawe and Her 
Majesty's Representative to the 
County of Powys, the Voices of 
the Valley on this concert tour 
of Wales were invited to per¬ 
form in Wales. In speaking of 
the members of the Voices of 
the Valley choir, Ted Frutchey 
noted: “This is America at its 
best." 



The Voices of the Valley are shown here singing "Ain't No 
Grave" by Paul Caldwell and Sean Ivory at the Noel Davies 
MBE Cvngerdd Goffa on July I at Pontarddulais 


Memorial/Diamond Park (the 
site of the former Diamond 
Colliery), and a visit to 
Cwmgicdd and the pear tree and 
historical plaque there in memo¬ 
ry of the inhabitants of the 
Czech mining community of 
Lidice, all of whom were killed, 
and the town erased from the 
map. in 1943, by the Nazis. 
That vicious act of hatred is the 
subject of the World War II film 
“The Silent Village,’' which was 
filmed at Cwmgiedd. 

In addition, Selwyn Morris of 
Ystradgynlais hosted and con¬ 
ducted a day-long historical and 
genealogical tour for S. Robert 
Powell, to the Head of The 
Valleys and to the Blcnavon 
National Historic Site there. 
Jerry Williams, the publicity 
chairman and media director for 
the Voices of the Valley tour, 
and Dr. Powell, both represent¬ 
ing the Carbondale Historical 
Society in Pennsylvania, are 
presently focused on establish¬ 
ing a active working relation- 

«hin u/ilh thr» Yvlraitcivnlait 


Ferraro, Mia Tomassoni. Kaedy 
Masters. Cas Dumas. Joe 
Morisco, Justin Thomas, Kevin 
Mellow, Kara Hirjak, Cammic 
Gillar, Emily Williams. Julia 
Romanovich. Rylcah Rufiner, 
Noah Reed, Chris Benitez, 
Paulic Vanvestraut, Brianna 
Pallo, Juilic Krupka. Carleigh 
Gillar. Deanna Soulsby, Loma 
Yushinsky, Noah McKanc, 
Noah Benjamin. Teresa Dumas, 
Giavanna Mercaltilli, Smantha 
(lumen. Janet Zhao, Eric Lee, 
Josh Rudolph, and Kasidy 
in. 

is concert tour of South 
Wales by the Voices of the 
Valley choir was an intellectual, 
choral, and cultural achieve¬ 
ment of the highest order, and 
the members of the choir and 
friends will never forget it. As 
the tour came to an end, Gina 
Pascolini noted: “The power of 
music knows no boundaries— 
not in miles, age or language. 
We are most humbled, blessed 
and thankful to have been able 
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Male Choir, Morriston 
Comprehensive Singers, and 
Cwmrhydyceirw Primary 
School Choir were featured dur¬ 
ing the evening). 

The last of the five concerts 
performed by these students 
from America on their interna¬ 
tional odyssey of music and 
song was performed on July 1 
as part of the Noel Davies MBE 
Cyngerdd GofTa. Pontarddulais 
Comprehensive Community 
School. Soul stirring and 
inspired performances by the 
Cor Mcibion Pontarddulais 
Male Choir and by the Voices 
of the Valley Choir made this 
evening of music and fellow¬ 
ship unforgettable. 

In addition to those five con¬ 
certs. the American choir was 
honored to be asked to partici¬ 
pate in the program of dedica¬ 
tion at the refurbished Daniel 
Prothcroc Memorial Park at 
Ystradgynlais on July 1, 2017. 
At the opening of the cere¬ 
monies, the Voices of the 
Valley sang The Star-Spangled 
Banner. That performance of 
the American national anthem 
was followed by a performance, 
in Welsh, by the Voices of the 
Valley, of two verses of Daniel 
Protheroe’s hymn Cwmgiedd. a 
performance which many peo¬ 
ple have described as "a bril¬ 
liant rendering” of that hymn. 

Daniel Protheroe. who was 
born at Cwmgiedd near 
Ystradgynlais. Brecknockshire 
in 1866, emigrated to America 
as a young man and gained 
great fame as a conductor, edu¬ 
cator, and composer, renowned 
for over 1.500 compositions. He 
died in 1934, and his earthly 
remains were interred in Forest 
Hills Cemetery, Dunmorc, 
Pennsylvania, which is only a 
few miles from Archbald, 
Pennsylvania, where is located 
the home school of the Voices 
of the Valley choir. 


were, in mi eases, uei icvi 

venues for the musical selec¬ 
tions chosen by Ms. Pascolini 
and performed at those sites by 
the choir, the performances 
were unforgettable, not only for 
the choir and friends traveling 
with the choir on their concert 
tour, but also for visitors to 
those sites whose good fortune 
it was to present as the choir 
sang. 

At Tintern Abbey, at Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, and at St. 
David’s Cathedral, for example, 
the choir's performance of 
"Amazing Grace” was enriched 
by the centuries-old ecclesiasti¬ 
cal context in which that hymn 
was performed at those sites. 

The same is true of the per¬ 
formance by Voices of the 
Valley of John Rutter's "All 
Things Bright and Beautiful” at 
the National Botanical Gardens 
of Wales. There, in the Great 
Glasshouse, before a backdrop 
of the breathtaking natural 
beauty of Wales, and accompa¬ 
nied by the benign and innocent 
songs of birds, the tragedy at 
Aberfan. on October 21, 1966, 
when 116 children and 28 adults 
were killed in the catastrophic 
collapse of a colliery spoil tip 
there, was rendered heart break¬ 
ing and unforgettably poignant 
by the flawless performance by 
the choir of Rutter's wonderful 
song. 

Selwyn Morris, a member of 
the Cor Dathlu Cwmtawc from 
Ystradgynlais. who served as 
the Welsh language coach for 
the American students, noted: 
"These students are absolutely 
amazing. They sing in Welsh as 
if it w ere their native language.” 

The tour director for this con¬ 
cert tour by Voices of the 
Valley was Ted Frutchcy who. 
over the years, has organized 
many concert tours to America 
by choirs from Wales. The 
highly successful visit to 
America in October 2015 by the 
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noted: "This is America at its 
best.” 

During their time in Wales, 
the students visited many 
important historic sites in 
Wales, including I intern 
Abbey. Craig Y Nos Castle. 
Laugharnc Castle, the Dylan 
Thomas Boathouse at Tenby, 
Citell ( ydweli. St. David’s 
Cathedral. St. Fagan's National 
Museum of History. Big Pit 
National Coal Museum. Raglan 
Castle. Carrcg Cennen Castle & 
Farm, Cardiff Castle and City of 
Cardiff, and ( astcll Caerdydd. 

Seeing first-hand the natural 
beauty of South Wales alsp an 
important part of the trip for the 
students, who visited Rhossili 
Bay and village and the Gower 
peninsula. Pen Pyrod. Mumbles 
Pier, Saint Govan’s Head at 
Boshereton, Oxwich Bay, 
Danyr Ogof Caves, and 
Llandcilo. 

I he choir and friends spent an 
enchanting day in Ystradgynlais 
on July I. The day began with a 
40-minute concert by the choir 
on the terrace at the 
Conservative Club, followed by 
an afternoon at the 
Buskagynlais in town and a 
bountiful Thanksgiving-style 
dinner at the Yniscedwyn Amts, 
to be followed by the re-dedica¬ 
tion of the Daniel Prothcroc 
Monument there. 

Parents and friends of the 
Voices of the Valley took 
advantage of the opportunity, 
during their time in Wales, to 
make in-depth visits to historic 
sites not 00 (bo choir’s itinerary. 
Those visits included a guided 
tour by John Owens, given to 
Jerry Williams and S. Robert 
Powell, of the primary 
Ystradgynlais historic sites, 
including the Yniscedwyn 
Ironworks, the Gorsedd Stones 
park that commemorates the 
1954 National Eisteddfod at 
Ystradgynlais, the Miners’ 


presently focused on establish¬ 
ing a active working relation¬ 
ship with the Ystradgynlais 
District Heritage and Language 
Society, and other historical and 
genealogical societies in Wales. 
The stimulus for their research 
interest in this Carbondalc/ 
Wales initiative is the fact that 
ninety Welsh families were 


recruited in Wales, in 1830- 
1832. and brought to the 
Lackawanna Valley in 
Pennsylvania in order to teach 
the miners in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania how to 
conduct deep underground shaft 
mining. 

The members of the Voices of 
the Valley 2017 Welsh Tour 
were: Beatrice Chindemi. Sarah 


We are most humbled, blessed 
and thankful to have been able 
to make this trip to Wales and to 
have made friends for a life¬ 
time.” 

Many members of the tour 
will surely one day return to 
Wales. In a heart-warming and 
unforgettable expression of 
friendship, members of the 


Ystradgynlais Conservative 
Club, at the "afterglow” recep¬ 
tion there following the choir's 
final concert in Wales, sang, as 
a farewell gift to the American 
choir. “We’ll Keep a 
Welcome”. That moment and 
fond memories of this concert 
tour w ill be treasured forever by 
the Voices of the Valley Choir 
and friends. 



The Central Memorial in the refurbished Daniel Protheroe 
Memorial Park. Ystradgyn-lais, was unveiled on July 1 by 
Mrs. Hannah Prolhenoe Griffiths, gtvat niece of Daniel 
Protheroe. During those ceremonies. Ted Frutchey, on behalf 
of the Voices of the Valley', ptvsented Mrs. Griffiths with a 
framed photograph of the tombstone of Daniel Protheroe in 
Forest Hills Cemetery. Dunmorc. Pa. 
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Here are the photos as submitted to Ninnau: 
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The article shown below, written by the author, about the Voices of the Valley tour of Wales in 
2017, was published in the Fall 2017 issue of The Miner’s Lamp, the newsletter of the Anthracite 
Heritage Museum and Iron Furnaces Associates: 



NEWSLETTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ANTHRACITE HERITAGE MUSEUM AND IRON FURNACES ASSOCIATES 


Vol, 32 No, 2 Fail’d? 


Valley View Choir Sings in Wales & 

Learns Welsh Mining History 

Five brilliandy-concei vetl and [lawlessly 
executed concerts by Voices of the Val¬ 
ley* a choir from Valley View High 
School, Archbald, under the direction 
of Gina Pascolini, with Marty Oil as 
accotn[xuiisi, were performed during 
the choir’s 5-concert lour of South 
Wales, June 18July 3, 2017. Full hous¬ 
es and endiusiastic standing ovations 
were the order of the day at all of those 
concerts- 

In the rqieriory of Voices of the Valley 
were six songs that the American stu¬ 
dents sang in Welsh, to the delight and 
enthusiastic approval of the audiences at 
all of the concerts. 

In addition io those live concerts* the 
American choir was honored to lx* asked 
to sing The Star Spangled Banner at the 
program of dedication at the recently refurbished Daniel Plot lie roc Memorial Park at Yslradyngkris on July I, 
2017; also to sing there I Jen Wild TyXhadan with representatives from Cor Dathlu Cwmiawe and Cor y Gyrlais. 

Daniel Prothcroc, who was l>orn at Cwmgiedd new Ysnadgynlais, Brecknockshire, emigrated to America as a 
young man and gained great fame as a conductor, educator, and composer, renowned lor over 1*500 compositions. 
I II- died in 193 l, and his earthly remains are interred in Forest Hills Cemetery, Dunmore. 

During their lime in Wales, the students visited many important historic sites in Wales, including Tintern Abbey, 
Craig V Nos Castle. Laugh ame Castle, I he Dylan Thomas Boathouse at Tenby, Caiell Cydwdi, St. Darid*s Cathe¬ 
dral. die Welsh National I listory Museum at St. Fagan’s, Big Pit National Mining Museum, Raglan Castle, Casicll 
Caircg Ccnnen, and Casicll Caerdydd. During their visit to the Big Pit National Mining Museum in Wales, the 
choir and friends were hosted by former Welsh coal miners to ail hour-long underground guided lour. 

Parents and friends of the Voices of the Valley also look advantage of the opportunity during their time in Wales to 
make in-depth visits to important historic and industrial sites. Those visits included a guided tour by John Owens, 
given to Jerry Williams and S* Rolteit Powell, of the primary Ysiradgynlais historic sites, including the Ynyscedwyn 
Ironworks, the Gorsedd Stones park dial commemorates die 1954 National Fislcddfod. at Ystradgynlais, the Min¬ 
ers’ Mcmoi ial/Diaitiond Park (the site of tlic former Diamond Colliery), (continued on page 3) 



The I hires of the \ 'alley singing “Ain't AV> ^;ir , '/h/W Cnkhvcfl mui Spun /i y>}} 1 At 
the .Virx 7 Daiies MfSK Cyugenki Cofth onju/v /, 2017, at Posttardduhis, South lI ides. 
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Valley View Choir (cont’d) 

and a visit to Cwmgicdd and the pear lice and historical plaque there in memory' of the inhabitants of die Czech 
mining community of Lidice, all of whom were killed, and the town erased from the map, in 1943, hy the Nazis. 
That vicious act -csF haired is the subject of the World War H E:lm “The Silent Village,” which was filmed at 
Cwmgiedd, 

In addition, Sclwyn Morris of Ystradgjnlais hosted and conducted a day-long historical and genealogical tour lor S, 
Roljcrt Powell, to the Head of'Hie Valleys and to the IUcnavoti Ironworks, a World Heritage ImidscajH;. Jerry 
Williams, the publicity chairman and media director lor the Voices of the Valley lour, and Dr. Powell, both repre¬ 
senting the Carbon dale Historical Society, are presently focused on establishing an active working relationship with 
the Ystradgynlaih District Heritage and Language Society, and other historical and genealogical societies in Wales. 
The stimulus for their research interest in this Carlxjndalc/Walcs initiative is the fact that ninety Welsh families 
were recruited in Wales, in 1830-1832, and brought to the Lackawanna Valley in Pennsylvania in order to teach ihe 
miners in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania how to conduct deep underground shaft mining. 



Big Pit National Mmutq \ / tr>cititi, 1 1 if/w 


Arts on Fire 

I kindreds withered under beautiftilly sulliiv skies ai the Scranton I non Furnaces on 
June 3rd Ibr the Arts on Fire Festival, Keystone Iron Works students ami volunteers 
provided mesmerizing iron pour demonstrations, and forged cast lilcs created in 
M’mirli blocks by artist^ young and old. Keystone College's mobile glass studio was 
also on hand, demonstrating live glass blowing and creating beautiful works of art. A 
group of craft vendors and sellers of oilier line goods were on liand to cater to the 
shoppers in the croud, and Cor)jointe Member Backyard Ale House provided a mobile restaurant with great summer favorites. 
Manning's Ice Cream Truck ensured that guests could cool down with some sweet treats. Damien the Magician awed a group of 
youngsters (and some of the adults, tool) with bis (ricks and sleight of fraud, while the Quiet Men sang out traditional Irish Folk 
Tunes and other crowd favorites throughout the afternoon. 

Next year Arts on Fine will lake a break to make room Ibr the much-aniicipaled International Conference on Contemporary Cast 
Iron Art, which will be held May 28 through June 2, 2018. Artists, scholars. ;uid students, will come to Scranton from all over die 
world to share their work and discuss their craft. Keep your eyes and ears open as planning continues for (his event! 
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L. Saint David’s Male Chorus, Scranton, PA: 

The history of the choir by Brian D. Kaeb that is given below was published in the March 2, 
2013 program for the 103 rd anniversary program hosted by the Saint David’s Society of 
Lackawanna County. 


St. David’s Society 
of 

Lackawanna County 



Saturday, March 2, 2013 
Genetti Manor 
Dickson City, Pennsylvania 

Cymru Am Byth 
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“Born to Sing” 1 

A Tribute to the St. David's Male Chorus 
By 

Brian D. Kaeb 

Wales is still known as ihe "Land of Song” and the choral tradition still 
continues to have very strong roots in the cities, towns and villages in Wales as 
well as in those cities, towns and villages across North America. Choirs were 
generally spawned in the church or chapel where the Welsh were thus taught to 
sing at an early stage of their lives. 

The St, David's Male Chorus is named for the patron saint of Wales; it 
bears the Welsh cognomen 1 and yet a goodly part of the membership present 
and past carried names like Zeiss, Zumbach, Satterthwaits, Pinto, Schultheis, 
Smith, Weber. Keller, Decker and Norton, Of course, the other names carry 
unmistakable Welsh names like Williams, Davies, Davis, Hughes, Morgan and 
the like. 

Given that the Welsh language is considered one of the oldest and tough¬ 
est in the world to learn, it is a tribute that these members of the St. David's 
Male Chorus, either those of Welsh heritage or others, sing with gusto and 
commitment. 

The St. David's Male Chorus was organized in 1949 in Scranton by the 
late William R. Hughes, a native of Wales who moved to Scranton, and was 
patterned after the traditional male choruses in Wales. And much of the music 
is by Welsh composers like Arewel Hughes. Daniel Protheroe, Emyrs Jones 
and Brytin Davies. It is obvious that the most treasured parts of the group's 
repertory are Welsh hymns and religious songs. They guard a Scranton cho¬ 
ral tradition that became known throughout the country and which produced 
some talents like Thomas L. Thomas, Allen Jones and others, 



Sl David's Mate Chorus 1963 


At one point in its career, the St, David's Male Chorus had a membership of 
nearly forty (40) men, Today it stands at twelve (12) very loyal men from several 
national backgrounds. The Love of singing is the only requirement for joining. The 
chorus is not affiliated with any church or religious group. 
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St David's Mate Chorus 1968 


There have been several accompanists of the St, David's Male Chorus over the last 
sixty-four (64) years. The first was the late Evelyn Butler, who was the Organist 
and Director of Music at Dunmore Presbyterian Church for fifty i5fh years. She 
later became the Director of the chorus with the passing of William Hughes* She 
was described by the members at the time as “the glue and bonding agent of the 
group”!. When Evelyn Butler hecanie Director, the late Rida Hartman look on 
the roll of accompanist for several years. 

And today, Mrs, Frances Justin has been the Director since 2004, Mr. Gene 
Hopkins is the current accompanist and is the Organist and Choir Director at 
Hickory Street Presbyterian Church in Scranton. 



St. DavidS Mate Chorus 1982 
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St. David's Male Chorus 1989 


The St, David's Mate Chorus has been active throughout Northeastern 
Pennsylvania since its beginning. It has sung for churches, civic and social 
organizations, retirement and nursing homes, also providing entertainment 
at many luncheons and banquets. The chorus' repertoire include show tunes, 
patriotic songs, folk songs, Christmas music during the holiday season, and well 
known Welsh melodies and hvmns. 


St. David 's Male Chorus 1995* 


Despite its treasured amateur status, the St, David’s Male Chorus has received 
recognition far beyond the churches, civic and social organizations, retirement 
and nursing homes. Members recall participating at the Welsh National Gymafa 
Ganu in Wilkes-Barre (1983), at the Lincoln Center at Fordham University" 
(1976) and other locales outside this region. They also performed at the West Point 
Chapel, on which occasion Evelyn Butler played the ChapePs grand organ. Those 
in attendance said, “What an hoiior it was to hear the chorus’s accomplished 
voices resonate throughout the historic structure.” 
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ST. DAVID'S CHORUS GOES TO NYC David’* Male Chorus depart from 

Hyde Park Presbyterian Church lor Tuesday’s performance at Fprdtiam Uni¬ 
versity, New York Qiy, Their program of ’stmgsr, entitled> ‘ The Way of lha 
Celt," was under the direction of Mrs Evelyn Bulier. 


Sr. David’s Mate Chorus 1976 


in recognition for outstanding contribution, dedication and preservation 
of Welsh Heritage in Northeastern Pennsylvania, Ihe St. David’s Society of 
Lackawanna County is proud to honor the St, David’s Male Chorus with the 
Society’s President’s award for 2013. 


St David’s Mute Chorus 201 3 


Llongyfarchion! 

(Congratulations!) 


Cymru Am Byth 
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Frances E. Justin died on November 1, 1017. Here is her obituary, as published in the Scranton 
Times: 



Jranees 1. Justin 

July 16,1934 - November 1,2017 


Frances E. Justin passed away peacefully at home, surrounded by her family on the evening of 
Nov. 1. She had been suffering from Alzheimer's disease for many months and was in the care of 
the Hospice of the Sacred Heart for three weeks, and under the exceptional care of At Home 
Quality Care. 

Frances was the daughter of Dr. Richard W. Evans, of Scranton and MacDonald, Pa., and Esther 
Capwell Evans, of Scranton and Factoryville. She was educated in Scranton schools, graduating 
from Central High School in 1952. She completed her education with a degree in sociology from 
Pembroke College, which at that time was the Women's College at Brown University. She began 
the study of piano at 7 years of age. This study ended with a solo recital in her senior year of 
high school, presented at the Century Club. She was a member of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Clarks Summit. 

She was the wife of James Justin, of Scranton. They were married in 1957. Her husband's 
education and employment resulted in their living at various times in Texas, Minnesota and New 
Jersey. Upon his retirement, they returned to their roots in the Scranton area. In addition to her 
husband, she is survived by a son, William and his wife, Karen, of Kirbyville, Texas; and a 
daughter, Elizabeth Romanski and her husband, Leonard, of Factoryville. She has three 
granddaughters, Kimberly and Nicole Martin, of Factoryville; and Katelyn Justin, of Kirbyville, 
Texas. 

Frances' study of piano led to her later study of the organ. She was named associate organist of 
the United Methodist Church of New Brunswick, N.J. After returning to the Scranton area, she 
substituted as organist in the Waverly United Methodist Church for several months. She was 
named organist and choir director at the United Methodist Church of Ransom where she served 
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until that church merged with several other churches. She served as organist and choir director at 
Providence United Methodist Church in Scranton until its merger with Asbury United Methodist 
Church in Scranton. She took the position of director of the St. David's Men's Chorus, which 
followed the tradition of men's choruses in Wales. It performed all types of music, in addition to 
Welsh music, over Northeast Pennsylvania. Her career ended with the development of her illness 
and the ending of the chorus. 

Funeral arrangements are handled by the Lawrence E. Young Funeral Home and Cremation 
Service, 418 S. State St., Clarks Summit, Pa. Burial will be at the Evergreen Cemetery, 
Factoryville, Pa., at the convenience of the family. 

A memorial service will be held under the direction of the Rev. William Carter at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Clarks Summit, 300 School St., Clarks Summit, PA 18411, on Saturday, 
Nov. 11 at 2 p.m. Friends may call on the family from 1 to 2 p.m. at the church. 

In lieu of flowers, the family requests donations to the First Presbyterian Church or one's favorite 
charity.” 


Here is the program of the memorial service that was held in memory of Frances E. Justin on 
Saturday, November 11, 2017” 
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Gerald Williams and S. Robert Powell, both of Carbondale, representing the Welsh community 
of northeastern Pennsylvania, attended this Frances E. Justin memorial service 
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England 

Over two million English immigrants moved to America in the nineteenth century. According to 
the 1980 United States Census, 26.34% of the total population of the United States, consisting of 
over 49 million Americans, claimed English ancestry. These statistics place these Americans as 
the largest ethnic group in the United States who identify with each other by factors based on 
common ancestral, cultural and social experience. 


Given below are two very interesting tables from Wales in America Scranton and the Welsh, by 
William D. Jones. In the first, the numbers for emigration to America from Great Britain, for 
the period 1820-1950 are presented. Here is that table from p. 249 of William D. Jones: 

1 BRITISH EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1820-1950 



Wales 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Not 

specified 

1820-1830 

170 

15,837 

3,180 

54,338 

8,302 

1831-1840 

185 

7,611 

2,667 

207,381 

65,347 

1841-1850 

1,261 

32,092 

3,712 

780,719 

229,979 

1851-1860 

6,319 

247,125 

38,331 

914,119 

132,199 

1861-1870 

4,313 

222,277 

38,769 

435,778 

341,537 

1871-1880 

6,631 

437,706 

87,564 

436,871 

16,142 

1881-1890 

12,640 

644,680 

149,869 

655,482 

168 

1891-1900 

10,557 

216,726 

44,188 

388,416 

67 

1901-1910 

17,464 

388,017 

120,469 

339,065 


1911-1920 

13,107 

249,944 

78,357 

146,181 


1921-1930 

13,012 

157,420 

159,781 

220,591 


1931-1940 

735 

21,756 

6,887 

13,167 


1941-1950 

3,209 

112,252 

16,131 

26,444 


Total 

89,603 

2,753,443 

749,905 

4,618,552 

793,741 


Source: R. T. Berthoff, British Immigrants in Industrial America , p. 5. 


From that table we learn that between 1820 and 1950, 2,753,443 persons from England 
emigrated to the United States. 

From Table 8 in William D. Jones, p. 255, we learn that in 1870, there were 1,444 persons in 
Scranton who were bom in England; in 1880, 1,558; in 1890, 3,065, in 1900, 3,692; in 1910, 
3,022, and in 1920, 2,313. Persons bom in England were the second largest ethnic group (after 
the Irish) living in Scranton (an in most of the communities in the Lackawanna and Wyoming 
Valleys) in the period 1820-1950. 
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8 SCRANTON: FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, 1870-1920 


Born in 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

Wales 

4,177 

3,616 

4,890 

4,621 

4,137 

2,714 

England 

1,444 

1,558 

3,065 

3,692 

3,022 

2,313 

Ireland 

6,491 

6,772 

8,343 

7,193 

5,302 

3,365 

Scotland 

366 

301 

576 

576 

557 

480 

Germany 

3,056 

3,153 

5,587 

5,363 

4,325 

2,612 

Italy 

7 

12 

367 

1,312 

3,549 

3,433 

Russia 

7 

37 

488 

3,181 

8,568 

5,363 

Austria 

- 

- 

- 

— 

3,184 

2,863 

Hungary 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,214 

888 

Poland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,276 

Others 

339 

408 

2,257 

3,035 

1,264 

1,280 

Total Foreign Born 

15,887 

15,857 

25,573 

28,973 

35,122 

28,587 


Source: United States Censuses, 1870-1920. 


In Scranton, in the period 1870-1890, the four largest national groups were the Irish, the German, 
the Welsh, and the English. In 1900, the five largest national groups in Scranton were the Irish, 
the German, the Welsh, the English, and the Russian. In 1910, the largest four groups were from 
Russia, Ireland, Germany, and Wales. In 1920, the four largest national groups were from 
Russia, Italy, Ireland, and Poland. 

Those immigration numbers for England-born persons in Scranton in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries can be regarded as a reasonable approximation of England-born persons in 
the majority of the communities in the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys during those same 
years. 
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Germany 


German immigration to the United States: 

In the eighteenth century, at least 100,000 Germans poured into America. Pennsylvania absorbed 
the greatest number and by 1775 Germans made up about one third of its population. 

German immigration to the United States for the period 1820-1920: 


1820-1840 

160,335 

1841-1850 

434,626 

1851-1860 

951,667 

1861-1870 

787,468 

1871-1880 

718,182 

1881-1890 

1,452,970 

1891-1900 

505,152 

1901-1910 

341,498 

1911-1920 

143,945 


The largest flow of German immigration to America occurred between 1820 and World War I, 
during which time nearly six million Germans immigrated to the United States. From 1840 to 
1880, they were the largest group of immigrants. Following the Revolutions of 1848 in the 
German states, a wave of political refugees fled to America, who became known as Forty- 
Eighters. 

Half the Germans headed to farms, especially in the Midwest (with some to Texas), while the 
other half became craftsmen in urban areas. 


From Table 8 in William D. Jones, p. 255, we learn that in 1870, there were 3,056 persons in 
Scranton who were bom in Germany; in 1880, 3,153; in 1890, 5,587; in 1900, 5,363; in 1910, 
4,325; and in 1920, 2,612. 

From an article that was published in the Carbondale Leader of July 23, 1890, we leam that 
many members of the German population of the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys, as well as 
many members of the German community of New York City, Jersey City, Philadelphia, and 
Honesdale, among many other locations, at that time, passed through Carbondale on their way to 
Farview Park for a picnic on July 23, 1890. 

From that article we leam that there were thirty-four rail cars of excursionists in the outing. The 
picnic at Farview was the concluding event in a three day celebration of the German heritage of 
several thousand persons of German descent in the region. Here is that article: 
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GERMANS AT FAR VIEW /The Societies Close Their Saengerbund With a Picnic. / Nearly 
all of the German residents are at Farview to-day, attending the great reunion of the singing 
societies of that nationality which passed through the city this morning in thirty-four cars. 
Among the societies in the big party are the New York Liederkranz, the Arions, of Jersey City, 
the Concordias of Wilkes-Barre, Auroras of Scranton, the Saengerbund of Brooklyn, the 
Eichenkranz of New York, the Saengerbund of Wilkes-Barre, the Gesangssecteon der 
Tumgemeinde, of Philadelphia, the Liederkranz, of Scranton, Maennerchor of Honesdale, the 
Mannerchor of Hazleton, and many other smaller societies. They were accompanied by Bauer’s 
Band of Scranton. This afternoon a large delegation went up from this city and the number at 
Farview was swelled to several thousand. It was a hilarious crowd. Everybody was out for a 
good time. Beer was as plenty as air and the natives of the ‘Fatherland’ and their descendants are 
bringing their three days’ celebration to a close in a jolly ‘commers.’ / On Monday evening in 
Scranton a big torchlight parade was held after which addresses were made by Mayor Fellows 
and others after which a ‘commers’ was held in Music Hall. /The festivities of the Saengerfest 
were continued yesterday. The second day’s exercises were fully as interesting as the first. The 
morning was consumed by the visitors in visiting the several points of interest about the city. 
Those who remained at their headquarters were serenaded by the Scranton Liederkranz, headed 
by Bauer’s band. The societies that came at 11 o’clock were the Sangerbund, of Wilkes-Barre, 
and the Liederkranz, of Honesdale. In the afternoon at the Academy of Music a grand concert 
was given in which all the leading societies sang, and the soloists were Miss Carrie B. Smith, 
soprano, of Scranton, and Farulein Minnie Behnne, alto, of New York. / Between the afternoon 
and evening concert the Reception committee and the Eickerkranz of New York, headed by the 
Ninth Regiment band went to the D. L. & W. depot. It was expected that Theo. Krueger, 
President of the Societies, would arrive from Europe, where he had been on a visit. They were 
not disappointed when the 6 o’clock train steamed into the depot, it brought the respected and 
beloved President, and he was taken with much ceremony to the headquarters of the society at 
the Westminster. / After the concert of last evening at the Academy almost the same festivities 
took place at Music Hall as on the evening previous. Edward Althaus acted as president, or toast¬ 
master of the evening. A Liederbuch of original songs composed for the occasion rendered much 
amusement to the auditors. / President Althaus delivered a speech which was replied to by Mr. 
Gunster. Mayor Fellows again addressed the singers, and they proposed three cheers for the 
Mayor of Scranton, which were given. Speeches were also made by Herr A. Classen, Herr 
Kopoff, Otto Kroebner and others. / A very amusing incident was caused by the presentation of a 
miniature key to Mr. Fellows by a member of the Philadelphia delegation, which was to give him 
the power to open the Philadelphia voters’ hearts whenever he desired. / The city was generally 
decorated with the German and American colors and the streets seemed to contain nobody but 
those wearing badges of one or other of the many societies.” (Carbondale Leader, July 23, 1890, 
p. 3) 
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There was a large German population in Carbondale. 


Given below is a history of Saint Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church in Carbondale that was 
written by Alice V. Rashleigh and published in the Carbondale News. The specifics on the 
publication of the article are not given on the clipping. But, given the fact that the article was 
written and published in the lifetime of Miss Rashleigh, we know that the article was published 
before July 13, 1954, when Miss Rashleigh died. 

In cutting out this article from the newspaper, the person who did so clipped too closely the 
bottom portion of column one of the article. Fortunately, we have been able to re-construct what 
was clipped away. Here is that article, titled “Eight Lutherans Were Pioneers In Founding St. 
Paul’s Church” (newspaper clipping in the archives of the Carbondale Historical Society): 
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“In May of 1900 the trustees—Louis 
Brunner, William Schroeder, Adolph 
Proelzsch, August Gerhardt and Paul 
Ihlefeldt—bought the Welsh Baptist Church 
from Gerritt Rogers, who had obtained it 
from the Welsh Baptist Association, 
receiving a quit claim deed. / The Lutheran 
Church was incorporated June 27, 1900, and 
the charter filed Aug. 1, 1900. The 
consecration took place Oct. 21, 1900, when 
the Lutherans and their friends marched 
from the Congregational Church, the Mozart 
Band and the pastor leading, to their new 
place of worship. / Services were conducted 
by the Rev. Randolph and Pastor Ehinger, 
with the Rev. A. L. Ramer preaching in 
German. Dr. H. J. Whalen of the Berean 
Baptist Church following with an address. / 
In 1903 the Rev. Mr. Ehinger retired, being 
70 years of age, after 


Eight Lutherans Were Pioneers 
In Founding St. Paul's Church 


Editor’s Note: Miss RashleigH 
today writes a sketch dealing 
with the history of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church. She explains 
that she is indebted to Leland 
Brunner for the information up¬ 
on which she bases her presenta¬ 
tion. 

By ALICE V RASHLEIGH 

The history of St. Paul’s Lu¬ 
theran Church includes the story 
of the difficult, uphill struggle on 
the part of eight Lutherans to es¬ 
tablish in Carbondale a church of 
their faith: Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Brunner, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Schroeder, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Gerhardt, Mrs. C. Schadel and Al- 
bin Engel. 

Believing that the church must 
march with civilization until the 
end of time, they determined to 
transmit the faith of their fathers 
to their descendants as their most 
treasured heritage. Thus was 
planted and developed a congrega¬ 
tion which through the years in 
Carbondale, by prayers and con¬ 
tinued work and giving, had joined 
with the churches of an earlier 
day, all of which had problems 
which were surmounted in differ¬ 
ent ways but all with an attack of 
renewed vigor. Today Carbondale’s 
churches are scenes of ever in¬ 
creasing activity, worthy but never 
ending. 

The Congregational Church at 
Eighth Avenue and Church Street 
was rented for a time and pastor 
Ehinger moved to the house at the 
corner of Ninth Avenue and Spring 
Street. This house became their 
first parsonage. 

^ In Ma: of 1900 the trustees— 
Louis Brunner, William Schroeder, 
Adolph Proelzsch, August Ger- 
aardt and Paul Ihlefeldt—bought 
he Welsh Baptist Church from 
Jerritt Rogers, who had obtained 
t from the Welsh Baptist Associa- 
ion, receiving a quit claim deed. 
The Lutheran Church was in- 
orporated June 27, 1900, and the 
harter filed Aug. 1, 1900. The 
onsecration took place Oct. 21, 
900, when the Lutherans and 
heir friends marched from the 
Congregational Church, the Mo- 
art Band and the pastor leading, 
5 their new place of worship. 
Services were conducted by the 
ev Randolph and Pastor Ehinger, 
ith the Rev A. L Ramer preach- 
g in German. Dr. II. J. Whalen 
the Berean Baptist Church fol- 
wed with an address. 

In 1903 the Rev. Mr. Ehinger re¬ 
ed, being 70 years of age, after 


j having built up his flock spiritual- 
I ly, numerically and financially. 

The mission superintendent, the j 
Rev A. Schaffer, D.D., being in- ; 
terested, gave help personally. Eli | 
Emory Hendrick and family gave : 
generously and the first crucifix ! 
on the altar was a gift to Pastor 
Ehinger from Father Coffey. 

The Rev. William Seibert was 
installed in August of 1903 but re¬ 
signed in July of 1904. The Rev. 
R. L. Pfeil, served from Sept of 
1904 to April of 1914. Next was 
the Rev. R. E. Lucas, 1914-1917; 
the Rev. Mr. R. Jeurgins, 1917- 
1918; the Rev. E. Saul, May to 
November, 1918, the Rev. B. Wal- 
ther Pfeil, December, 1918 to No¬ 
vember of 1923; the Rev. Vernon 
B. Yeich, December of 1923 to 
September of 1937 

The Rev. E. O. Steigerwalt 
succeeded the Rev. Mr. Yeich and 
served through the churche’s Gold¬ 
en Jubilee in 1946. The incumbent 
pastor is the Rev. Amon Lichty, 
who also serves St. Luke’s of Arch¬ 
bald. 

Since their purchase of the 
church building changes have been 
made in the pnysical property, in 
many instances the work being,; 
done at night by male members of 
the congregation. 

During the depression the con¬ 
gregation could not support a full¬ 
time pastor and St. Luke’s Pastor 
Steigerwalt assumed the Carbon¬ 
dale charge also. The parsonage 
was rented and the members kept 
on working and succeeded in mak¬ 
ing necessary improvements, in 
the sam- spirit as the earlier 
churchmen, and getting out of 
debt. 

St. Paul’s is a living testimony 
of the words of Christ, “As you 
give so shall you receive.” 

We of the other churches are 
glad to call them “Friends.” 

“The future is always one of 
great possibilities, though unknow¬ 
able.” 

Miss Rashleigh’s historical 
series will be continued in the 
NEWS. 


This article may well 
have been written by 
Miss Rashleigh in 1951, 
at the time of the 
Carbondale Centennial 
celebrations. 
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From a newspaper article by Nan Waters about the proposed sale of Saint Paul’s Lutheran 
Church building (“Want to purchase a used church? St. Paul’s, Carbondale, for sale,” and 
published in a Scranton newspaper), we learn that: 

—Saint Paul’s Lutheran Church building, 47 South Church Street, Carbondale, was originally a 
Welsh Baptist church. 

—the last mass was held on Easter Sunday and the church officially closed its doors on May 12, 
1985 

—When the church closed, in 1985, many of the members joined Saint Luke’s Lutheran Church 
in Archbald 

—the pastor at the time of the closing of the church, the Rev. John J. Zoppi, served both the 
Carbondale and the Archbald churches. 


On March 25, 2011, Jack Deren, Carbondale, donated to the Carbondale Historical Society, in 
memory of his late wife, Terry, a Xerox copy of a 35-page booklet titled “St. Paul’s Ev. Lutheran 
Church of Carbondale, Penna. 1896-1946.” This booklet, a primary document about the people 
of German descent in Carbondale, may well be the only copy in existence of this history of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, and we present it here in its 
entirety. 


St. P aul’s Ev. Lutheran Church 

OF 

Carbondale, Penna. 



1896 - 1916 
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With Deep Appreciation 

AND 

Humble Gratitude 

The Congregation of St. Paul’s Ev. Lutheran Church 
Dedicates This Booklet 

to the Memory of 
The Rev. F. Ehinger 

and the eight Lutherans, (Mr. and Mrs. Louis Brunner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Win. Schroeder, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Gerhardt, Mrs. C. Sehadel, and Mr. Albin Engel) who 
worked so faithfully to establish in Carbondale a 
church of their faith. . 
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P reface 

T HE planting and development of the Church is the 
most important work that can engage anyone. 
This is OUR FATHER’S business. The Church at large 
cannot be planted nor developed except by planting 
and developing a congregation. This makes necessary 
a beginning. 

In observing our Golden Anniversary we ought 
to pause to pay tribute to the faith and love of our 
charter members. They made the beginning because 
of their vision and sense of obligation to the future. 
They believed that the Church must march with civil¬ 
ization until the end of time. They were determined to 
transmit the faith of their fathers to their descendants 
as their most treasured heritage. They made practical 
provision for the realization of their ideals for their 
kindred, city, and nation. It is the beginning which they 
made that made possible the Church of today. We ac¬ 
cept with gratitude their contributions to the life and 
history of St. Paul’s. 

In every congregation a period of growth and de¬ 
velopment follows the beginning. Since we with the 
apostels must wrestle against “principalities and pow¬ 
ers” our growth is not normal, but is accomplished 
through adversity and disappointment, through toil 
and sacrifice, through prayer and anguish of spirit. 
Many of those living today have shared in this growth 
without considering the cost too high. Others, now of 
the Church Triumphant, too have labored through 
the burden and heat of their life’s day. We are not un¬ 
mindful of them nor of their works, for their works 
bring to vivid remembrance the faces no longer visible. 
These too we would commend for their “work of faith 
and labour of love.” 

The future is always one of great possibilities, 
though unknowable. Blessed is he who is still per- 
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mitted to invest his time and life in the Church that 
is yet to be! Those of mature years have already found 
their “pearl of great price." We would exhort them 
to continue in the faith and in the things they have 
learned. To untried youth we entrust great responsi¬ 
bilities for keeping, improving and enlarging the faith 
and work of our congregation. May they ever look to 
God for wisdom and counsel in their undertakings so 
that they may build with “gold, silver and precious 
stones" upon the foundation that is laid. 

Blessed be God the Father and Jesus Christ His 
only-begotten Son, our Saviour, and also the Holy 
Ghost for every grace and favor shown us during these 
fifty years. 

E. O. Steigerwalt, Pastor. 
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PASTOR'S OF ST. PAUL’S 

Rev. F. Ehinger ......Oct. 1896—Feb. 1903 

Rev. Wm. Seibert.Aug. 1903—July 1904 

Rev. R. L. Pfeil .....Sept. 1904—April 1914 

Rev. R. E. Lucas ..April 1914—Jan. 1917 

Mr. R. Jeurgins .Dec. 11 1917—April 1913 

Rev. E. Saul ..May 1918—Nov. 1918 

Rev. B, Walther Pfeil .Dec. 1918—Nov. 1923 

Rev. Vernon B. Yeich ......Dec. 1923—Sept. 1937 

Rev. E. O. Steigerwalt..Oct. 1937— 

Church Council—1946 

C. A. Koch, President Walter Brunner 

Herman Brooks, Vice-Pres. Adam C hrastina 
Ernest Brucher, Secretary ,,, __ , 

Carl Brunner, Fin. Secy. Kelth Mosher 
Leland Brunner, Treasurer F. G. Koch (deceased) 

Sunday School Officers and Teachers 

Carl Brunner, Supt. Martha Marci 

Walter Brunner, Tress. Fred Billings 

Majone Brunner, Pianist _ , , _ 

Jean Wigfall, Asst. Pianist. Leland Brunner 

Mrs. Leland Brunner, Cradle Roll Supt. and Teacher 


The Church Personnel 


Rev. E. O. Steigerwalt ....Pastor 

Mrs. Geo. Miller ......Organist 

Marjorie Brunner .....Asst. Organist 

Wilbert Schwarztrauber ..Sexton 


The Ladies Aid 

Mrs. Ida Kagler . President 

Mrs. Arthur Ross, .Vice-President 

Mrs. Ernest Brucher ....... Secretary 

Mrs. Herman Brooks .Treasurer 

The Luther League 

Mrs, Clifford Pittaway . President 

Mrs. Geo. Yeager . Vice-President 

Mrs. Clelland McPherson .-.-......Secretary 

Carl Brunner .Treasurer 


The Brotherhood 

Herman Brooks . ..President 

Keith Mosher ..................Vice-President 

Carl Brunner .Secretary-Treasurer 

Missionary and Altar Guild Society 

Mrs. Leland Brunner . ....President 

Mrs. Clifford Pittaway .. Secretary 

Mrs. Edward Jacobs ..Statistical Secretary 

Mrs. Ernest Brucher .. Treasurer 
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History o£ St. Paul’s 

■* 

Lutheran Church 

OF CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
1896 — 1946 


'X’HE history of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church contains 
^ a story of the difficult, uphill struggle on the part 
of a few Lutherans whose life and training compelled 
them to establish a church of the creed of their fathers, 
not for themselves alone, but that their children might 
be baptised, reared and confirmed in that faith. 

Three unsuccessful attempts wer made to estab¬ 
lish a Lutheran Church in Carbondale. Pastor Gallen- 
kamp of Honesdale, first tried to bring the Lutherans 
together. Only three women responded to his call for a 
meeting. Then Pastor Hunger, who came from Ger¬ 
many, conducted services until the money collected was 
spent. Next Pastor Rudolph of Archbald, supplied until 
there was no money left wherewith to pay his expenses. 
The services, in those early days were held Sunday 
afternoons in the Presbyterian Church. 

It was Pastor Holder of Scranton, who began the 
movement which resuued in the establishment of a 
Lutheran Church in this community. He sent Pastor 
Ehinger to Carbondale. This was in 1896. First results 
of Pastor Ehinger’s presence was in the form of a 
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printed notice which was distributed throughout the 
city. The notice read as follows: 
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THE LUTHERANS OF CARBONDALE 
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Are herewith heartily invited to a business 
meeting which shall be held in the 

Hall of the Lackawanna House 
No, 47 Belmont Street on 
Thursday Evening, 8 o’clock 

For the Purpose of 

1. Church Organization 

2, Election of a Board of Trustees 
3* Acquiring of a Church Site* 

The attendance of alt Lutherans of the Ger¬ 
man and English tongue and whose love for 
their mother Church is still alive in their hearts, 
is heartily wished and besides them, all who 
love and pray for the prosperity of Jerusalem, 
Ps, 122:6 are also welcome to attend, 

F. EHINGER, 

Oct 21, 1896. Pastor, 
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That evening St, Paul's Lutheran Church was 
founded with a membership of eight (8) persons. Those 
who answered the call were: Mr, and Mrs, Louis Brun¬ 
ner, Mr, and Mrs. Wm. Schroeder, Mr, and Mrs. August 
Gerhardt, Mrs. C. Schadel and Mr, Albin Engel. Pastor 
Ehinger not only succeeded in a adopting a constitu¬ 
tion but also in electing the trustees. The trustees elect¬ 
ed were Wm, Schroeder for 3 years; Louis Brunner 2 
years; Albin Engel for 1 year. 


Of course, at this time, there was no parsonage. 
The pastor lived with the members of the congregation, 
moving from place to place. Besides having no definite 
home, he had no regular salary. For the months of 
Sept and Oct. 1896, the pastor received the total sum 
of $10*22. This was the entire amount collected at the 
services during this period. The arrangements for the 
first service were made by Albin Engel, 

On Nov, 1, 1896, the congregation rented the Con¬ 
gregational Church located at the corner of 8th Ave. 
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and Church St. In that same month Pastor Ehinger 
moved to the house at the corner of 9th Ave. and Spring 
St. This house became the first parsonage of the 
Church. For three and a half years Church Services 
and Sunday School were held mornings. All the Serv¬ 
ices were in German and the same language was taught 
in the Sunday School. 

By the year 1897 other families had joined the 
congregation. In that same year the Mission Board 
convinced that this city was a good field for the Church, 
agreed to contribute $250 yearly toward the pastor’s 
salary. Even that sum added to the collections left the 
pastor’s salary very small. 

On May 1900, the trustees (Louis Brunner, Wm. 
Schroeder, Adolph Proetzsch, August Gerhardt, Paul 
Ihlefeldt) bought the Welsh Baptist Church from Ger- 
ritt P. Rogers, who had obtained it from the Welsh 
Baptist Association. That they might have a clear deed 
to the property, that Association gave them a quit¬ 
claim deed. The Welsh Baptist Church Society was the 
original owner. The Lutheran Church was then incor¬ 
porated June 27, 1900 and the charter filed August 
1, 1900 by Attorney L. Gramer, who performed all this 
work gratuitously. 

The consecration of the newly acquired church 
property took place Oct. 21, 1900. Members and friends 
gathered at the temporary place of worship, the Con¬ 
gregational Church, and left there in procession at 
2:15 o'clock that afternoon. The Mozart Band playing 
appropriate music led the procession. With the pastor 
leading, there folowed the officers of the church, and 
the Sunday School, Germania Singing Society, the 
Honesdale and Petersburg Choirs, members of the 
Church and Sunday School and friends. 

Rev. Randolph officiated in the Confession of Sins 
and Absolution and also delivered a sermon in Ger¬ 
man. Rev. A. L. Ramer preached in English. The Con¬ 
secration was made by Pastor Ehinger. Dr. H. J. Whal¬ 
en of the Berean Baptist Church spoke in response to 
the addresses of thanks extended to the citizens and 
press of Carbondale for their support in courtesy and 
contributions. The Honesdale and Petersburg Choirs, 
and the Germania Singing Society furnished the music 
for the Service. Services that evening were conducted 
by Prof. G. F. Spieker, D. D., and Mission Supt. Dr. A. 
Schaffer, both of Philadelphia. The Scranton and 
Honesdale Choirs furnished the music. 

The Church was too small to hold the attendance 
13 
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that day. Of the church building, the pastor wrote in 
his records, “Of the twelve churches I have established, 
this was the most beautiful.” The decorations which 
won this approbation were made by Mr. Frederick 
Schadel. 

In February of 1903, after almost seven years of 
faithful service the pastor, the Rev, F. Ehinger, who 
was now over seventy years of age, resigned. He came 
to Carbon dale at an age when most men think of re¬ 
tiring. Tho he was not a rugged man but he brought 
the Gospel to the homes of his flock. He strove diligent¬ 
ly in his meek and humble way to build up his flock, 
spiritually, numerically and financially. It was with 
sad hearts that his parishioners saw him leave to take 
a well-earned rest in his son’s home. 

The struggle of this little group of Lutherans to 
establish a church of their faith attracted the attention 
of others. The Rev. A. Schaffer, D. D,, the Mission Supt., 
took an intense interest in the little church. He gave 
money from his personal funds, took notes that he nev¬ 
er attempted to collect. He succeeded in persuading 
the Mission Board to increase its contribution. In Car- 
bo lid ale, Mr. E. E. Hendrick and familv gave generous¬ 
ly. The first Crucifix on the Altar was a gift to Pastor 
Ehinger from Father Coffey. 

From February until May of 1903 there was no 
pastor. The congregation was served by pastors from 
the Conference. Sometimes services had to be held in 
the afternoon and other times in the evening. The Rev. 
Wm. Seibert was called. He was installed Aug. 1903, 
by the Revs. Lindenstruth and Ramer. On July 1, 1904 
Pastor Seibert resigned to accept a call from the Lock 
Haven parish. 

Then Rev. R. L. Pfeil was sent by Dr. Rehrig on 
Aug, 24. 1904 to conduct a service and survey the fieid. 
That same day the congregation voted to extend a call 
to Rev. Pfeil. He was installed September 1, 1904. 

Again hopes raised. Again did the path, steep 
tho it was, lead out of the woods of doubts and fears. 
The members saw with their new leader, their Church 
growing stronger and more secure. The Rev. R, L. 
Pfeil entered the work with his whole heart and soul. 
There was work to he done and he was willing to do 
it. He performed well his duties as a pastor and did 
many things w'hich usually were done by laymen, such 
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as the repairing of the church building or the organ. 
He labored diligently to increase the membership. 

In Aug. 1906 the Church bought for a parsonage 
the property at 8 Belmont St. The cost was $2750. An 
organ and w r ater-motor was purchased from Zion 
Lutheran Church of Scranton. On Christmas of 1912 
Pastor Pfeil dedicated three windows: the Altar 
window donated by Mrs. Von Beck and family, and the 
two west windows donated by Adam Gallinot and 
Louis Brunner. 

In May of 1913 the Church Council voted to re¬ 
model the church building according to the plans 
drawn by the pastor. Buckland was awarded the con¬ 
tract. At this time the tower was constructed, the 
benches rearranged so that there would be a center 
aisle. A chancel was built and a furnace and gas lights 
installed. The lectern, which is still in the chancel, is 
a product of the carpenter work of Adolph Brunner. 
On April 1, 1914 Pastor R. L. Pfeil accepted a call to 
St. Paul’s, Scranton. At that time there were tw’enty- 
three families on the church roll. 

On Easter of that year (1914) a call was extend¬ 
ed to and accepted by the Rev. R. E. Lucas of Hawley. 
He remained with this parish until Jan. 21, 1917 when 
he resigned to accept a call from the Archbald congre¬ 
gation. On March 25th he preached his farewell ser¬ 
mon. From then to November the church was without 
a pastor. OE^Secember 8th a Mr. R. Jeurgins came and 
supplied for about six months. In May of 1918 the Mis¬ 
sion Board sent Rev. E. Saul to take charge until the 
end of the World War I. He came from Philadelphia 
where he had charge of the Seaman’s Mission. Because 
the majority of the seamen he served were German, 
the Mission was closed for the duration of the war. At 
the close of the war (Nov. 1918) he was recalled by 
the Mission Board to assume his former duties. 

At the close of 1918 Pastor B. Walther Pfeil of 
Hawley was invited to Carbondale to discuss the situa¬ 
tion. He agreed to serve this parish in addition to his 
own, which were the congregations of Hawley, Lacka- 
waxen and Greely. As a result of this there were serv¬ 
ices on alternate Sundays in the morning. Yet the 
church showed progress. 

The building was raised in order that there might 
be a basement. The congregation wanted a place that 
could be used for many purposes. This basement could 
be used for meetings for the Ladies Aid and Luther 
League when desired. Here the social activities could 
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be held. This same room was to be used by the Sunday 
School every Sunday. (The raising of the building start¬ 
ed some of the older citizens reminiscing. They re¬ 
membered the time there had been a basement under 
the Welsh Church. For some unknown reason, the 
church was lowered.) The space beneath the church 
was filled in with dirt. In order to reduce the cost en¬ 
tailed in raising the building, members of St. Paul’s did 
all the excavating. The contract to raise the building 
was given to Fred Brunner, In 1921 the Church Coun¬ 
cil decided to cover the side walls of the basement with 
wainscoting, partition off part of the basement for 
a kitchen and part for a boiler room. The church went 
deeper in debt. With no pastor occupying the parson¬ 
age, the congregation voted to sell the parsonage and 
help reduce the church’s indebtedness. This decision 
took place March 15, 1920. At the Council meeting 
March 21, t923, the Church council voted to revise the 
church by-laws in order to conform with those of the 
United Lutheran Church. Sunday Nov. 11, 1923 Pastor 
B. Walthor Pfeil read his resignation. Pastor Pfeil was 
leaving Hawley to accept another call. Again St. Paul's 
was without the services of a pastor. 

That same year, on Dec. 2nd Vernon Brooke 
Yeich a student of theology at Mt. Airy Seminary 
preached his first sermon here. Until his ordination on 
June 3, 1924, he came to Carbondale every week-end 
and supplied the congregation. Preceeding his ordina¬ 
tion, a call was extended to him by the congregation 
on Feb. 2, 1924. 

Once more the road ahead was clear. The congre¬ 
gation attacked its problems with renewed vigor. The 
entire interior of the church building was remodeled. 
A wing was added for a Sacristy. New floors were laid 
over the old ones by Louis Brunner Sr. and his brother 
Adolph Brunner. The old splintery pews were replaced 
by beautiful ones purchased from Delong Furniture 
Co. It was decided to replace the old church windows 
which consisted of small colored panes at the top 
part and white washed panes at the bottom. The new T 
church windows were obtained from R. L. Smith and 
Sons of Philadelphia. New lights were installed. The 
fixtures were made by Adolph Brunner according to 
plans ~lrawn by the pastor. The windows were gifts 
from Louis Brunner Sr., Chris Highhouse, Wm. Zim¬ 
merman, Gus Schroeder, Gus Blankenberg, Ladies Aid, 
Luther League, Arthur, Leland and Louis Brunner. 
The rewiring was done entirely by the pastor. An 
umbrella rack for the church vestibule was made by 
Louis Brunner. 
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The church again needed a parsonage. At a spe¬ 
cial congregational meeting the records show that “A 
rising vote was taken to empower the Church Coun¬ 
cil to purchase this property for the sum of $8,000. The 
property referred to was located at 30 Maple Ave. 
April 18 1925 they paid Geo. Hudson $2000. Mr. Hud¬ 
son held a mortgage for the balance owed, and was to 
be paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 

It was either in 1925 or 1926 that Pastor Yeich 
started to publish a church bulletin. In 1926 the Coun¬ 
cil gave Chris Gardner the contract to install an Ar- 
coia heating system in the church basement. In order 
to keep the cost as low as possible, it had been agreed 
upon that the members of the council should assist. So 
all the work was done evenings, that men might help 
with the plumbing work. 

In 1927 the Church Council gave Stanley Moran 
the contract to paint the exterior part of the church. 
In 1928 a removable platform to be used by the Sun¬ 
day School in the basement was constructed. In 1929 
two bulletin boards were made for the church by 
Adolph Brunner. That same year the organ that be¬ 
longed to St. Peters, Scranton was purchased. The 
Church Council had to agree to dismantle and bring 
the organ to Carbondale. So one evening in June the 
councilmen went in F. Schwarztrauber’s truck to St. 
Peter’s to dismantle and bring it back. Under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. F. Stoekie, an organ repair man, the men 
not only dismantled it but set it up in St. Paul's so that 
Mr. Stoekie could soon have it in tune for church serv¬ 
ices. It was about 3 o’clock the following morning 
when the council completed their part of the job. 

When the Church purchased the property at 30 
Maple Ave. they had to buy when real-estate in Car¬ 
bondale was at its high peak in values. This meant a 
heavy mortgage for the small congregation. In order 
to reduce the principal Pastor Yeich suggested a plan 
which the congregation accepted. The pastor proposed 
that the members loan the church money in multiples 
of $25 for a period of one or two years without interest 
and accept notes for each $25 loaned. These loans were 
to be retired not according to the date the money w'as 
loaned, but to those first who found they needed their 
money. 

It was in 1929 that Pastor Yeich suggested the 
church conduct a Mission for a week. A pastor or pas¬ 
tors from other congregations were to have complete 
charge of the Mission. The first one was conducted by 
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the Revs. Mattes, Fischer and Bechtold. The first two 
pastors were from Scranton. Dr. Bechtold was the 
Executive Secretary of Inner Missions. The Mission 
was very successful. Each evening service was well 
attended. These Missions were conducted in 1930, 
1931, 1932 and 1933. The services in 1930 were con¬ 
ducted by Rev. Menges, and 1931 by the Rev. Marcell 
of Philadelphia. The Rev. Rergh of Wilkes-Barre, 
conducted the Mission in 1932 and in 1933 it was con¬ 
ducted by Rev. Marcell. 

In 1930 there was a closet built for robes, altar 
hangings and shelves for music. Material for a new 
robe was purchased. In 1931 the parsonage painting 
contract was given to Glen Wagner. When the church 
bought the organ from St, Peter's, St. Paul’s sold 
their old organ to the Italian Presbyterian Church. 
That church wrote in 1932 that because of financial 
difficulties they could not pay off the $50 balance. So 
St. Paul's church council appointed their pastor to 
write to their minister that St. Paul’s had cancelled 
the debt. A letter of thanks soon followed from the 
Italian Presbyterian Church. In 1932 a brass rail and 
curtain similar to that before the choir, was placed 
before the organist’s bench. In 1933 St. Paul’s joined 
the other churches of Carbondale in organizing a com¬ 
mittee to administer relief to the needy of the com¬ 
munity. This committee functioned until the govern¬ 
ment took over the task of giving relief. We all well 
know the hard times the depression years pro¬ 
duced in our country. St. Paul’s lost many members 
because they left Carbondale to seek employment else¬ 
where. The other large loss was through the death of 
the older members who had striven so hard to establish 
a church of their faith in this community. Financially 
St. Paul’s could no longer support a full-time pastor. 
Pastor Yeich resigned Sept., 1937. 

With the departure of Pastor Yeich, St. Paul’s 
was again without a pastor. Realizing that the congre¬ 
gation could not support a full-time pastor without 
the assistance from the Home Mission Board, the coun¬ 
cil turned to St. Luke’s, Archbald and their pastor for 
assistance. It was agreed that Carbondale become a 
supply point, served by St. Luke’s Pastor Steigerwalt 
Oct. 1937 Pastor Steigerwalt commenced to serve the 
Carbondale congregation. 

At the congregational meeting Jan. 28 1938 the 
Church Council president appointed a committee to 
revise the church constitution. Since no change could 
be made until it had been brought up as part of the 
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official business of three consecutive congregational 
meetings, the final draft was not adopted until Jan. 
15, 1941, The By-Laws were revised at the same time. 
The committee based their work on the "Model Church 
Constitution,” published by the United Lutheran 
Church. 

In 1938 a new furnace was installed in the parson¬ 
age. The council decided to seek a tenant for the par¬ 
sonage. The income derived from the rent was to be 
used in reducing the mortgage on the parsonage. On 
April 30. 3940, the council voted to have the exterior 
of the church painted. Before the painting was started 
it was discovered that the church needed a new roof. 
After the roof was put on the church, the Brotherhood 
took over the project of painting the church. That same 
year John Postlethwaite was given the contract to 
paint and decorate the interior of the church. The men 
of the Brotherhood assisted in the interior painting in 
order to keep the cost as low as possible. Two panels 
were placed in the Sanctuary. To meet these heavy 
expenses the organizations of the church put forth 
extra effort to conduct affairs whereby they might raise 
money. Th^Jights of the church were entirely out of 
harmony with the interior decorations. In 1941 through 
the gifts of Mrs. Highhouse, Mrs. Kaglor, Mrs. Lynett, 
the Marci family and Geo. Schroeder, new light fix¬ 
tures were obtained. 

Upon the recommendation of Pastor Steigerwalt 
the council ordered 10 copies of “Light For Today.” 
These booklets contain a message for each day. The 
booklets were to be distributed to the sick, shut-ins. 
and aged. The pastor has been also instrumental in 
getting the members interested in their excellent 
church weekly, “The Lutheran.” Upon his advise the 
council adopted the use of the U. L. C. church bulletin. 
In 1942 he asked for the privilege to start a week-day 
religious training school. He conducted this school 
also in 1943 and 1944. The school ran for 10 weeks 
each time. The children attended these classes once 
a week after their regular public school sessions. On 
his staff to assist him, the pastor had Mrs. Leland 
Brunner. Carl Brunner and Marjorie Brunner as 
pianist. Refreshments were first served and grace was 
taught at that time. In the warm weather cookies and 
soda were served, and in the cold weather, the chil¬ 
dren had hot chocolate and cookies. The pastor asked 
Mrs. Fred Schadel and Miss Martha Marci to act as 
a committee to contact members of the congregation 
to furnish the refreshments or money for them. 
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In May 1946 the church paid the balance due on 
the mortgage of the parsonage. In Feb. of the same 
year a Missionary and Altar Guild was organized. 
During the past few years there has grown a greater 
realization by the members of St. Paul’s regarding 
its relation to the Lutheran Church as a part of a na¬ 
tional and International organization. This has been 
shown both by its contribution toward apportioned 
benevolence and its response to the calls of The United 
Lutheran Church in its special drives for funds for 
the work of the Church at large. For the past few 
years the women of the church have been filling jars 
with fruits or vegetables for some Lutheran Home. 

When Pastor Steiger wait agreed to act as a sup¬ 
ply pastor, he accepted a difficult position as the lead¬ 
er of a bewildered congregation lost in a wilderness 
of debts. There confronted him a debt of about S4800. 
This debt included the parsonage mortgage and back 
interest, notes, loans, balance due on the organ, and 
some back salaries. All these are now paid off. St. 
Paul’s is a living testimony of the words of Christ—"as 
you give, so shall you receive.” With fewer members 
to give and work, the Lord has blessed them with great¬ 
er vigor to meet their local expenses as they have in¬ 
creased their effort to help others through The United 
Lutheran Church. 

The memory of the dark days in our struggle for 
existence is dimmed by thoughts of the many bless¬ 
ings the Lord has bestowed upon us. Without His help 
and guidance we could have accomplished nought, nor 
could w r e grown or prospered. Our prayers are that 
He will "help us and keep us” as we work ever for¬ 
ward through the coming years. To the Lord and Giv¬ 
er of Life we render most humble thanks. "It is meet 
and right so to do.” 
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The Sunday School 

Although the Sunday School was organized by 
Pastor Ehinger and the first members of St. Paul's, 
there are very few records to be found concerning the 
Sunday School. There was one man who worked dili¬ 
gently for the success of the Sunday School. That man 
was Mr. Frank Marci Sr. He probably served for more 
than 30 years as Sunday School Superintendent. 

Up to Feb. 1907, German was the only language 
used bv the teachers. Then English was added. Grad¬ 
ually the German Sunday School classes were replaced 
by English ones. The First attempt at establishing a 
cradle roll occurred at a congregational meeting in 
1908. After the church was raised, the Sunday School 
services were held in the basement. For years "the Sun¬ 
day School presented a Xmas cantata under the direc¬ 
tion of John Byers. He was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland Brunner. 

Besides the present Supt. Carl Brunner, the fol¬ 
lowing have served as Sunday School Superintendents: 
LeJand Brunner, Dr. Walter Schneider, Arthur Nelson 
Sr., Mrs. Claire Bellamy. 


THE CHOIR 

Again a complete story cannot be told. Sometimes 
the pastor directed the choir and other times the or¬ 
ganist did the directing. The first organist mentioned 
in the church records is Miss Mathilde Gerhardt. She 
resigned in 1905. Arthur Brunner succeeded her. He 
continued until the Fall of 1910. This occurred during 
Rev. R. L. Pfeil’s pastorate. Rev. Pfeil in answer to 
our questions, wrote that Hattie Griebel, Rena High- 
house, and Florence Brucher were organists during his 
pastorate. 

While Rev. R. E. Lucas was pastor, his wife di¬ 
rected the choir and some times played the organ. The 
other organist during his pastorate were Rena High- 
house and Florence Brucher. 

Rev. B. Walther Pfeil wrote “W T e organized a new' 
choir.” There are no records of the length of time the 
church was without a choir. 
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Probably the one who has served the longest as 
organist and choir director was John M, Byers. He 
left Carbondale in 1937. There has been no Senior 
Choir since then. 

In 1943 Rev. E. 0. Steigerwalt endeavored to or¬ 
ganize a Junior Choir. Choir robes were made for the 
boys and girls. For a while the response was verv good. 
For several reasons the Junior Choir has not function¬ 
ed this year. 


THE LADIES AID 

The Ladies Aid was organized Nov. 21, 1900 with 
the following members: Mesdames Louis Brunner, Wm. 
Schroeder, Adolph Proetzsch, Chas. Schuster, Fred 
SchadeJ, Frank Roemmelmeyer, L. Brauer, August Ger- 
hardt. The first officers were: Mrs. Wm. Schroeder. 
President; Mrs. August Gerhardt, Secretary; Mrs. 
Louis Brunner, Treasurer. 

Unfortunately some of the books containing the 
minutes of The Ladies Aid meetings are missing. There 
are times when it is difficult to describe the importance 
of an organization. The Ladies Aid is an example of 
such an organization, Always ready to work hard for 
their church through the means of suppers, bazaars, 
socials, The Ladies Aid have answered the church’s 
call for funds to meet unusual expenses. Some times 
they took over the entire financial obligation, such as 
the cost of building the Sacristy. In 1928 the organiza¬ 
tion adopted a new constitution. 

The records available show that the following 
have been president of the Aid: Mesdames C. Roe- 
singer, A. Blankenberg, Mary Brunner, Ida Kagler, 
Helen Kroft, Helen Wagner, Ann Schneider, Anna 
Koch, Frieda Jacobs, Inez Collins, Margaret Brun- 
ner, Wm. Schroeder. 

The success of an organization depends not only 
on its leaders but upon the cooperation of its members. 
The Ladies Aid cherishes the memories of such work¬ 
ers as Mrs. Kate Schuster, Mrs, Pauline Schuster. Mrs. 
Mary Schadel, Mrs. Antonia Schroeder, Mrs. Hattie 
Lieberum Koenig. They were always willing to do 
more than their share of the work. 

THE MISSIONARY AND ALTAR GUILD 
SOCIETY 

In Feb. 1946, the Missionary and Altar Guild was 
organized. An attempt was made a few years before 
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to organize. In the interem this smalt group of women 
functioned unofficially as an Altar Guild. The Guild 
has been able to have part of the closet in the Sacristy 
remodeled so that there will be a proper storage space 
for the Altar linens. This society devotes the major 
part of its monthly meetings to the study of the topic 
outlined by Women’s Missionary Society. 

The following are the first officers of the organiza¬ 
tion: Mrs. Margaret Brurmer, President; Mrs. Eleanor 
Pittaway, Secretary; Mrs. Frieda Jacobs, Statistical 
Secretary; Mrs. Esther Rrucher, Treasurer. 

THE LUTHER LEAGUE* 

The Luther League was organized Nov. 21, 1897 
at a meeting held in the church. Sixteen persons at¬ 
tended. The following officers were elected: Pastor, 
Ehinger, President ex officio; Fred Schadel, Vice 
President; Anna Warg, Secretary; Geo. Schroeder, 
Treasurer. On Nov. 28th they met at the home of Wm. 
Schroeder and adopted a constitution. The Misses An¬ 
na Byers, Elizabeth Scheer. Helen Nagel. Anna Pro- 
etzch, the Messers Paul Ihlefeldt, Adolph Brunning, 
Fred Brunning, Arthur Schalm, Albin Engel, Chas, 
Baumn, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Brunner, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Schroeder, were among the first members. The meet¬ 
ings were conducted in the German language until 
1907 when it was decided to change to the English. 
The books containing the records of the years from 
1909 to 1926 are missing. 

In 1926 the League purchased folding card tables 
to be used in the church basement during social affairs. 
The League purchased the green and white stoles, the 
material for the red and white Altar Paraments, and 
material for the pastor's Surplice. The League paid for 
the construction of the receptacle in which the church 
envelopes are deposited. In 1930 the League paid for 
the building of a retable. 

As a memorial to the departed Luther Leaguers, 
the League purchased an Altar edition of the Service 
book for the church. Back in the late twenties the 
League established the custom of purchasing the palms 
and using them to decorate the church on Palm Sun¬ 
day. After church service that day the palms were 
distributed among the congregation. At one time the 
League also bought the candles for the Altar. In 1946 
the League voted to sponsor a parish abroad at the 
cost of $50 a year. 

For years after the League was organized, the 
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pastor was the presiding officer. Since 1926 the follow¬ 
ing have been president of the Luther League: Fred 
Schadel Jr., Ted Engle, Herman Brooks, Kerlin Mor¬ 
gan, Ernest Brucher, Mrs. Margaret Brunner, Mrs. 
Hazel Bellamy, Mrs. Leona Mosher, Mrs. Eleanor 
Pittaway. 


THE MEN’S CLUB 

At the Council meeting April 1922, a motion was 
made that a Men's Club be organized. This organiza¬ 
tion functioned until about 19:16 or 1937. During this 
period Leland Brunner acted as Chairman and John 
Byers as Secretary and pianist. A social session was 
held each month. Speakers were obtained for these 
meetings, A Glee Club was organized among the mem¬ 
bers. Community sineing was always part of the pro¬ 
gram. There was always an excellent lunch served 
after the meeting. 

September 1938 it was reorganized and called The 
Brotherhood. In 1943 new By-Laws were adopted. 
Back in 1940 the men of the organisation agreed not 
only to paint the church but raise the money necessary 
for the material. Manv friendly social sessions have 
taken place between St. Paul's and St. Luke’s Arch- 
bald organizations. 

Early in the history of its activities there was con¬ 
ducted a "Pig Roast.” This has hecome so popular 
that there is a big demand for the tickets through out 
the community by the men. Last January the 19th 
Annual "Pig Roast” was held. Although there was a 
year or two when there were no meetings held, the 
men held this annual affair. The cooking was done by 
the Ladies Aid. The women of the Luther League as- 
sisted in the serving. 

The men took over two objectives: raising enough 
funds to pay for the cost of coal and the fire insur¬ 
ance on the parsonage and the church. 

When it was reorganized in Sept., Leland Brun¬ 
ner was elected president for the remaining months 
and tor 1939. Since then the fallowing have served: 

Wilbert Schwarztrauber (1940). Claire Bellamy 
<19*41), Ernest Brucher (1942), Adam Chrastina 
(1943), Herman Brooks (1944), Walter Brunner 
(1945), Herman Brooks (1946). 
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Honor Roll of World War II 


Robert Ashby 
Russell Ashby 
C. Vernon Bellamy 
Ernest Deutsch 
Carl Gallinot 
Gus Gallinot 
John Gallinot 
Ernest Griebel Jr. 
Alfred Jacobs 
Robert Koch 


* Donald Moore 
William Moore 
Arthur Nelson 
Charles Nelson 
Albert Pittaway 
Arthur Ross 
William Sehroeder 
Harold Schwarztrauber 
Ronald Thompson 
Charlotte Pittaway 
Robert C. Koch 

War Casualty 


Memorial services for Donald Moore were held 
October 24 , 1945 . 
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Rambling Thru The Records 

F ROM the time St, Paul’s was organized, two men 
served their church as councilmen until their 
death: Wm. Schroeder, charter member councilman 
until 1920 (24 years); Louis Brunner, charter mem¬ 
ber and councilman until 1928 (32 years.) 

The Church Council invited The Ladies Aid 
“zum gemuhtlich Zeit in Germania Society Hall.” 

Two social events eagerly awaited by the people 
of Carbondale were the annual Sauerkraut Supper of 
The Ladies Aid and the Strawberry Social and Dance 
held in Watt’s Hall by The Luther League. 

According to the records, back in July 1905, Ar¬ 
thur Brunner was elected as organist for the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Salary for the 6 months was $10. 

In 1931 Mrs. Peter Lippert gave $5 toward estab¬ 
lishing a Memorial Fund. 

In the early years of the church, the pastor al¬ 
ways officiated as the president of the church coun¬ 
cil. Sometime in 1918 or 1919 Louis Brunner Sr. be¬ 
came the first layman president. He served until 1923. 
Those who followed are: Gus Schroeder (Feb. 1923- 
Jan. 1924) ; C. A. Koch (Jan. 1924-Jan, 1931) ; Elmer 
Highhouse (Jan. 1931-June 1931). Pastor Yeich, pre¬ 
sided until a president was elected (Aug. 1931-Jan. 
1932); Frank Marci Sr. (Jan. 1932-Jan. 1937); J. M. 
Byers (Jan. 1937-March 1937); C. A. Koch (March 
1937.) 

An outstanding social event in 1930 was a congre¬ 
gational dinner with Dr. Hoover of Carthage College 
as the speaker. 

Mrs. Helma L. Moore was the first and only one 
since St. P^uii’s has been established, to leave the 
church a bequest in a will. 

The church parsonage on Belmont Street was sold 
for $4000. 
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In 1920 the council voted to give $50 a year to 
Synod. It was to be paid in 2 installments. 

St. Paul’s has raised its quota to date in all the 
Lutheran World Action campaigns. 

In the early years of the church, the church was 
heated by two stoves; one on the north side and the 
other on the south. It was a case of almost roasting 
when one 3 at close to the stove and freezing if one sat 
too far away. 

Xmas scenes in the Church years ago: There was 
a large Xmas tree with brightly burning candles. Seat* 
ed with the Sunday School children was a member 
of the church council. He held a very long pole. At 
the end of it, securely fastened was a wet cloth. Sud¬ 
denly while a child was reciting, the man would walk 
around the tree extinguishing the candles that might 
ignite the tree. 

In 1944 the annual World Day of Prayer spon¬ 
sored by the Protestant women was conducted in Car- 
bondale in St. Paul’s with the ladies of the other 
Protestant churches participating. 

In 1944 the first Girl Scout troop commenced 
holding its meetings in the church basement. Its lead¬ 
er, Mrs. Bernard Plesser (nee Dorothy Brunner), is 
a member of the congregation. 

During World War II the council adopting Pas¬ 
tor Steigerwalt’s suggestion, sent New Testaments to 
its boys in the service. 

The following men died while they wrere serving 
their church as councilmen: 

Frank Marci, Died 1937—Served about 32 years. 
Harry Kagler, Died 1937—Served about 9 years. 
Adam Gallinot, Died 1940—Served about 32 years. 
F. G. Koch, Died 1946—Served about 20 years. 

Of the present council members, Ernest Brucher 
has served over 10 years; Herman Brooks, over 15 
years; C. A. Koch, over 20 years; Leland Brunner, 
over 25 years. 

Among the early members still living in Carbon- 
dale are Frank Roemmelmeyer, Adolph Brunner and 
Geo. Schroeder, all former members of the church 
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council. Others who still reside here are Mrs. Adolph 
Brunner, Mrs. Jos. Krantz and Mr. and Mrs. E. Griebel. 

Mrs. Philipin Ludwig was secretary of the Ladies 
Aid for 25 years, and Mrs. Louise Highhouse served 
as treasurer for the organization for 25 years. 

In the Luther League records we read: "Resolved 
that henceforth the meetings be conducted in the Eng¬ 
lish but German may be used by any member if so 
desired and the president shall be bound to translate 
any resolution if any member should ask for it.” 

For years the church paid only between ten and 
twenty per cent of its benevolence apportionment. In 
1943, it attained 38.3% of it. In 1944 it had risen to 
60% and in 1945, to 87%. 

The Ladies Aid have been placing Easter Lillies 
in the church every Easter. The year this custom was 
established is not now known. The Ladies Aid later 
sent the flowers to the sick members of the congrega¬ 
tion. 

In the past the Luther League has successfully 
presented a number of plays. Its Hallowe’en Party 
has become an annual affair. 

October 6, 1906, Rev. R. L. Pfeil married Miss 
Helen Naegle, a member of his own congregation. 
The wedding took place in Wilkes-Barre with a per¬ 
sonal friend, the Rev. E. H. Behrens, officiating. The 
members of both churches were invited to the church 
wedding, and to the festivities in parish hall and house 
after the ceremony. 

When Pastor B. Walther Pfeil consented to help 
out at Carbondale, he was serving a pastorate consist¬ 
ing of 5 churches. Services were conducted the first 
and third Sundays of each month in German at 10:00 
A. M., in English at 11:00 A. M. Sunday School was 
conducted every Sunday at 12 :00 noon. 

The cost of installing the kneeling benches was 
assumed by individual members of the congregation. 

During World War II some of the women of the 
church did Red Cross sewing. The Red Cross placed 
2 electric sewing machines in the church basement. 
The very small group made almost a 100 garments. 

St. Paul participated in both the Lutheran Sal¬ 
vage Drive and the one conducted by the United 
Protestant Churches. 
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Gifts to the Church 

Crucifix—by Father Coffey 

1907—Baptismal Font, by Mr. and Mrs. E, Gricbel, in 
memory of daughter. 

1912— Altar Window, by Mrs. Von Beck and family, 
in memory of husband and father. 

Window, by Louis Brunner Sr. 

Window, by Adam Gallinot. 

1913— Lectern, by Adolph Brunner. 

I92>J—Window, by Mrs. Wm. Schroeder and family, 
in memory of husband and father. 

Window, by Arthur, Leland and Louis Brun¬ 
ner, in memory of mother. 

Window, by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Zimmerman. 
Window, by Mr, and Mrs. Louis Brunner. 
Window, by Mr. and Mrs. August Blanken- 
berg. 

Window, by Mr. and Mrs. Chris Highhouse. 
Window, by The Ladies Aid, 

Window, by The Luther League. 

Hymn Boards, by Adolph Brunner, 

1935—Cancelled note of $360, by Arthur Brunner. 
Cancelled note of $360, by Leland Brunner. 

1937—Bible (Pulpit), by Luther League, in memory 
of Frank Marci Sr. 

1940— Rose Window, by Herman Brooks, in memory 
of bis mother. 

Altar Vases, by Mrs. Leland Brunner, in mem¬ 
ory of her parents. 

U. S. Flag, by Vassar Jones. 

1941— -Light (Narthex), by Mrs. C. Highhouse, in 

memory of her husband. ' 

Light (Nave), by Mrs. James Lynett, in mem¬ 
ory of her father. 

Light (Nave), by Mrs. F. Marci and family, in 
memory of husband and father. 

Light (Nave), by Mrs. Ida Kagler, in memory 
of her husband. 

Light (Nave), by Geo. Schroeder. 

1942— Curtains, by Sunday School. 
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1945— Christian Flag, by Luther League. 

Candle Lighter and $25.00, by Mrs. G. Gallinot 
and family, in memory of husband and fath¬ 
er. 

Black Scarf (to be used on Good Friday), by 
Miss Florence Llewellyn. 

1946— Communion Veil, by Mrs. Leland Brunner and 

Mrs. Edw. Jacobs. 

1946—Superfrontals (2), by Mrs. A. Solt and daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. M. Pettinato, in memory of husband 
and father. 

Fair Linen and 9 Purificators, by Mrs. Bernard 
Plesser. 

Altar Reading Desk, in memory of Donald 
Moore, by congregation and friends. 

Bible (Lectern), by congregation, in memory 
of departed councilmen. 

Bulletin Board, by Mrs. Geo. Miller, Mrs. Her¬ 
man Brooks and Mrs. Ernest Brucher, in 
memory of their parents. 

$100.00, bequest of Mrs. James Moore. 

No Date— 

Choir Loft Hangings, by Mrs. H. Kagler. 

Veil, Napkins, Superfrontal, by Mrs. H. Kagler. 
Cross, by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Yeich and Chil¬ 
dren, in memory of son and brother. 

Piano and Music Cabinet, by Mr. and Mrs. V. 

E. Kroft. 

Hangings (Organ), by the choir. ■ 

Altar Service Book, by Luther league, in mem¬ 
ory of departed members. 

Altar Boys’ Gown, by Mrs. Frank Koch. 

Candle Sticks and $16.00, by Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Lippert, in memory of daughter. 

$5.00, by Mrs. Anton Hoffman, in memory of 
her husband. 

$100.00, by sons and daughters of Mr. and Mrs, 

F, G. Koch, in memory of their parents. 

Altar Paraments— 

Green, made and donated by Mrs. C. A. 

Koch and Mrs. Leland Brunner. 

Violet, materia] purchased by Sunday School 
and made by Altar Guild. 

White and Red, by the Luther League. 

64 Church Hymnals, by members of congrega¬ 
tion and organizations of the church. 
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Program 

The Service—Sunday, November 10 at 11 A. M. 
Golden Anniversary Celebration—Sunday. No¬ 
vember 10 at 7 :3Q P. M. 

Speaker, The Rev. E. E, Fischer, D. D., President 
of Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Anniversary Dinner—November 11 at Durfee 

Hall. 

Community Night—November 12 at 7:30 P. M. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEES 
Historical Committee. 

Leland Brunner, Chairman 

Ernest Brucher Mrs. Bernard Plesser Carl Brunner 

Program Committee. 

Rev. E. O. Steiger wait. Chairman 
Keith Mosher Leland Brunner 

Publicity Committee, 

Mrs. Leland Brunner, Chairman 
Mrs. Herman Brooks Mrs. Ernest Brucher 

Mrs. Glen Wagner Mrs. Keith Mosher 

Music Committee. 

Mrs. George Miller. Chairman 
Alfred Jacobs Mrs. Jackson Ailco 

Mrs. Arthur Ross Miss Marjorie Brunner 

Anniversary Dinner Committee. 

Mrs. Edward Jacobs, Chairman 
Mrs. C. A. Koch Mrs. Ida Kagler 

Mrs. Claire Bellamy Miss Martha Marci 

Finance Committee. 

Herman Brooks, Chairman 

C. A. Koch Wilbert Schwarztrauber 

Mrs. Fred Schadel Mrs. George Yeager 

THANKS. 

To all the members of the committees, I wish to 
express my appreciation for their efforts to make this, 
St. Paul’s Golden Anniversary Celebration, possible. 

Leland Brunner, General Chairman. 
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Sponsors 

(As of October 28th. 1946) 

The congregation wishes to express its sincere 
gratitude to the following sponsors, through whose 
liberality this Anniversary Booklet can be issued: 


ALBERTY, MR. AND MRS. LLOYD 
ANDREWS JEWELRY STORE 
ANTHRACITE RESTAURANT (Bellas) 
ARCADE RESTAURANT 
ASHBY, MR. AND MRS. JAMES 
BELLAMY. MR. AND MRS. C. 

BELLAMY, RONALD 
BELLAMY, VERNON 
BERRY, FLOYD 
BERRY’S FURNITURE STORE 
BILOTTA, SAM 

BROOKS, MR. AND MRS. HERMAN 
BRUCHER, MR. AND MRS. ERNEST 
BRUNNER. ARTHUR 

BRUNNER, MR. AND MRS. A. AND FAMILY 
BRUNNER, MR. AND MRS. LELAND AND FAMILY 
BRUNNER, MRS. MARY 
BURKE’S STORE 
CARBONDALE RECREATION 
CARTER’S SERVICE STATION 
CARWANNA RESTAURANT (Demaris) 
CAVISTON, MRS. MARGARET 
CHAMBERS FAINT STORE 
CLARK, H. F. 

COLLINS, MRS. FRANCIS 
CONAUGHTON, JOHN A. 

CONSAGRA, SAM 
DOM'S GAS STATION 
EDWARDS PAINT STORE 
ELITE RESTAURANT (Harbillis) 

EMMETT, MR. AND MRS. L. AND FAMILY 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GARDNER, MRS. C. N. 

GLOBE FASHION SHOP 
GRAND UNION TEA CO, 

GRIEBEL, MR. AND MRS. EDWARD 
GRIEBEL, MR. AND MRS. ERNST 
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GRIEBEL, MR. ERNEST 
GR1EBEL. MR. AND MRS. WALTER 
HENDRICK MFC. CO. 

HOFFMAN, MRS. ANTONIA 
HOFFMAN. MR. ERNST 
HOTEL CHELLINO 
HOWARD SERVICE STATION 
JACOBS, MR. AND MRS. EDWARD AND FAMILY 
JOHN BOOTH. INC. 

JONES, VASSOR 
KAGLER, MRS. IDA 
KAGLER, MISS RHEA 
KEARNEY, JAMES 
KELLY’S DRUG STORE 
KENNEDY, MISS VIOLA 
KOCH, MRS. C. A. 

KOENIG, MRS. HATTIE 
KRANTZ, MRS. J. J. 

LEWSLEY'S A S 

LIBERTY DISCOUNT AND SAVINGS BANK 
LIEBRUM, MR. AND MRS. HARRY 
LYNOTT, MRS. JAMES 
MARCI, MRS. FRANCES 
MARCI. FRANK 

MARCI, MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM AND FAMILY 
MASCELLI, JAMES 
MASTERS, MISS ALICE 
MILLER, MRS. GEORGE 
MONAHAN, MAYOR WILLIAM 
MOSHER, MR. AND MRS. KEITH 
McCAWLEY, EDWARD 

McPherson, mr. and mrs. c. 

PLESSER, MR. AND MRS. BERNARD 
PIONEER DIME BANK 
PITTAWAY, MRS. CLIFFORD 
RICHARDSON’S BAKERY 
ROEMMELMEYER, CARL 
ROSS, MRS, ARTHUR 

SCHADEL, MR. AND MRS. FRED AND FAMILY 
SCHMITT, MR. AND MRS. W. H. A. 
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SCHROEDER, MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM 
SCHWARTZTRAUBER, MR. AND MRS. WILBERT 
SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER SERVICE CO 
SOLT. MRS. ANNA 

STEIGER WALT, REV. E. O. AND FAMILY 
STEPHEN BROS. DAIRY 
STODDARD, JOHN 

ST. PAUL’S ALTAR GUILD & MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
ST. TAUL’S EROTHERHOOD 
ST. PAUL’S LADIES’ AID 
ST. PAUL’S LUTHER LEAGUE 
ST. PAUL’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THOMPSON, MR. AND MRS. STANLEY 
TOMAINE, C. B. 

VON BECK. JOHN 
WAGNER, MR. AND MRS. GLEN 
WALLIS. W. R. 

WIGFALL, MRS. EDWARD 
WILLIAMS, MRS. HARRY T. 

YEAGER, MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 
_ ZIMMERMAN, MRS. LENA 
A FRIEND 
A FRIEND 
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Slavic Immigrants 

Between 1880 and 1900, large numbers of eastern and southern European immigrants settled in 
the anthracite region. Generally known as Slavs, they largely came from Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, and included Poles, Ukrainians, Czechs, Slovaks, Serbians, and Croatians, many people 
from Czarist Russia and Austria-Hungary. Most of the newcomers were unskilled Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox peasants, mistrusted by native-born Americans. 

Non-Slavic immigrants from Lithuania, Hungary, and Italy who came to the region during this 
period experienced similar patterns of discrimination and distrust from native-born Americans 
and earlier immigrants, such as the Irish and Germans. 

Many of these Slavic immigrants to America in the period 1880-1900 worked in the anthracite 
mines and on the railroads of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Slavs are an Indo-European ethno-linguistic group, who speak various Slavic languages of the 
Balto-Slavic language group. They are native to Central Europe, Eastern Europe, Southeastern 
Europe, Northeastern Europe, North Asia, Central Asia and West Asia. From the early 6th 
century they spread to inhabit most of Central, Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 

Slavs are the largest ethno-linguistic group in Europe. Present-day Slavic people are classified 
into three distinct groups: 


West Slavs (chiefly Czechs, Poles and Slovaks) 

• ^Czech Americans 

• ^Kashubian Americans 

• ^Polish Americans 

• ^Silesian Americans 

• HB Slovak Americans 

• ®^Sorbian Americans 


East Slavs (chiefly Belarusians Russians, and Ukrainians) 


■Belarusian Americans 
Russian Americans 
SRusyn Americans 
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South Slavs (chiefly Bosniaks, Croats, Macedonians, Montenegrins, Serbs, Slovenes and 

Bulgarians). 

• ^IBosnian Americans 

• ^Bulgarian Americans 

• ^Croatian Americans 

• SSMacedonian Americans 

• ■■Montenegrin Americans 

• ^Serbian Americans 

• ^Slovenian Americans 

Slavs can be further divided along the lines of religion. 

The Orthodox Slavs include the Belarusians, Bulgarians, Macedonians, Montenegrins, Russians, 
Serbs, and Ukrainians and are defined by their use of Orthodox customs and the use of Cyrillic 
script as well as their cultural influence and connection to the Byzantine Empire. 

The second most practiced and common religion amongst the Slavs is Roman Catholicism. The 
Catholic Slavs include Croats, Czechs, Kashubians, Poles, Silesians, Slovenes and Slovaks and 
they are defined by influence and heritage and connection to Western Europe. 

There are also substantial Protestant and Lutheran minorities (especially amongst the West 
Slavs). 

The least common and third largest religion amongst the Slavs is Islam. Muslim Slavs include 
the Bosniaks, Torbesis, and other Muslims of the former Yugoslavia. 


The Pulaski Monument in Courthouse Square, Scranton, was dedicated in 1973 by Lackawanna 
County’s Polish-American citizens to honor Casimir Pulaski, a Polish Revolutionary War hero 
who is known as the Father of the American Cavalry. The granite relief carving was produced by 
Franco Marchini, an Italian immigrant. 

The Thaddeus Kosciuszko Monument in Courthouse Square, Scranton, was dedicated in 1998 to 
recognize Polish immigrant General Kosciuszko, kn own as the Father of American Military 
Engineering after he designed numerous forts during the American Revolution. 
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More on the Rusyns: 



Rusyns are Eastern Slavs. 

Rusyn Americans (also known as Carpatho-Rusyn Americans or Ruthenian Americans) are 
citizens of the United States of America, with ancestors who were Rusyns, bom in Carpathian 
Ruthenia, or neighboring areas of Central Europe. However, some Rusyn Americans, like some 
Rusyn Canadians, identify themselves as Slovak Americans, Russian Americans, or Ukrainian 
Americans. 

Since the Revolutions of 1989, there has been a revival in Rusyn nationalism and self- 
identification in both Carpathian Ruthenia and among the Rusyn diaspora in other parts of 
Europe and North America. 

Rusyns began immigrating to the United States in the late 1870s and in the 1880s. Upon arrival 
in North America, the vast majority of Rusyns identified with the larger state that they had left. It 
is, therefore, impossible to know their exact number. It is estimated that between the 1880s and 
1914 some 225,000 Carpatho-Rusyn immigrants came to northeastern United States. [ Based on 
immigration statistics and membership records in religious and secular organizations, it is 
reasonable to assume that there are about 620,000 Americans who have at least one ancestor of 
Rusyn background. 

At the time of the first and largest wave of immigration (1880s to 1914), the Rusyn homeland 
was located entirely within the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In both parts of Austria-Hungary, the 
economic situation for Rusyns was the same. Their approximately 1,000 villages were all located 
in hilly or mountainous terrain from which the inhabitants eked out a subsistence-level existence 
based on small-scale agriculture, livestock grazing (especially sheep), and seasonal labor on the 
richer plains of lowland Hungary. 
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Since earning money was the main goal of the immigrants, they settled primarily in the northeast 
and north central states, in particular the coal mining region around Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, and in the Pittsburgh and Erie areas of the western part of that 
state. Other cities and metropolitan areas that attracted Rusyns were New York City and 
northeastern New Jersey; southern Connecticut; the Binghamton-Endicott-Johnson City triangle 
in south central New York; Cleveland and Youngstown, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Gary and 
Whiting, Indiana; Detroit and Flint, Michigan; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. By 1920, nearly 80 
percent of all Rusyns lived in only three states: Pennsylvania (54 percent), New York (13 
percent), and New Jersey (12 percent). 

Like other eastern and southern Europeans, Rusyns were effectively segregated from the rest of 
American society because of their low economic status and lack of knowledge of English. This 
was, however, a relatively short-term phase, since the American-born sons and daughters of the 
original immigrants had, by the late 1930s and 1940s, assimilated and become absorbed into the 
American mainstream. 

5 th Rusyn Genealogical and Heritage Conference, King’s College 

We received in the mail in September 2017, from Sharon Jarrow, 599 Fehr Rd, Nazareth, PA 
18064, the material given below about the 5 th Rusyn Genealogical and Heritage Conference, 
King’s College. 

In those materials, we read: “Mark your calendars for a truly fantastic conference. The Eastern 
PA Chapter is hosting the 5th Annual Genealogy and Heritage conference. It will be held at 
Kings College in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Date is Saturday, September 30 from 9-4. Prominent 
speakers, Dr. Magoscsi and John Righetti will present extraordinary lectures on the history and 
culture of the Rusyn people. / It will be an incredible day. Breakfast buffet and lunch will be 
available. Assistance with translation of documents will be provided. Shop at the Eastern 
European Market or take a chance at the basket raffle. Most importantly join in with fellow 
Rusyns. Share those family stories and tell of your exciting travels to Europe. Public is invited. 
Registration fee to be determined. / More details to follow. RSVP as seating is limited. Contact 
person: Sharon Jarrow - 610-759-2628 or shangp@rcn.com.” 
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The graphic given below was part of the announcement of this 5th Annual Rusyn Genealogy and 
Heritage conference at King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, PA: 



At slovakia.org, we find the following article by Richard D. Custer: 

“What is a Rusyn? 

By Richard D. Custer, Washington, DC 

Rusyns (sometimes spelled Rusins, or called Carpatho-Rusyns signifying their villages being in 
the Carpathian Mountains) are one of the many nationalities/ethnic groups of Slovakia, along 
with Slovaks, Hungarians, Germans, and Romanies (Gypsies). Rusyns are eastern Slavs, which 
means that their history, culture, and language are rooted in the medieval Kievan Rus' kingdom 
(Slovaks, by contrast, are western Slavs), although Slovaks and Rusyns have lived together on 
the same territory for nearly 1000 years (and share some cultural traits). Traditionally, almost all 
Rusyns belong to the Byzantine/Greek Catholic or Orthodox Christian churches. Rusyns have 
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never had their own country, but their homeland today lies in 3 countries: Slovakia, Ukraine (the 
Transcarpathian Oblast, former Subcarpathian Rus/Ruthenia, part of Czecho-Slovakia from 1919 
until 1939), and Poland (the Lemko Region, formerly part of Galicia). There are approximately 
1.5 million Rusyns in Europe today, and about 120,000 of them are in Slovakia. 

Most Rusyns in Slovakia live in the east, mainly in the districts of Star Lubovna, Spisk Nov Ves, 
Bardejov, Svidnk, Stropkov, Medzilaborce, Humenn, and Snina, and in the city of Preov. The 
large towns of Svidnk, Medzilaborce, and Stakcn are mostly Rusyn-inhabited, and in all there are 
over 300 mostly-Rusyn villages in Slovakia. Some of the better-known are, in former Spi^ 
County: Osturna, Vel’k^ Lipn^k, Folvark (today Stranany), Litmanov, Orjabina/Jarabina (also, 
Jarembina), Jakubany, Kamienka, Ihlany/Hodermark, Torysky, Olavica, Nin Repae, Pore, 
Zvadka, Slovinky, Helcmanovce, and Kojov; in former ari County: Mai Lipnk, Matysova, 
Sulin, Lutina (Ljucina), Malcov, ambron, Blaov (no longer existing), telbach (now Tich Potok), 
Circ, Lukov, Vyn/Nin Tvaroec, Becherov, Ladomirov, Vyn/Nin Komamik, and Krajn Com; in 
former Zempln County: Habura, Certin, Mikov, Olka, Cabiny, Krsny Brod, Vyrava, Vilagy 
(now Svetlice), Pcolin, Nov Sedlica, Klenov, Kaln Roztoka, Valakovce; and in former U 
County:Klokocov, Benatina, and Podhorod. Also, most villages with "Rus" in their name are 
Rusyn-inhabited, e.g., Rusk Vola, Rusk Poruba, Rusk Hrabovec, Rusk Bystr, Rusk Potok, Rusk 
Volov, Rusk Nov Ves. 

Rusyns speak a language also called Rusyn (which like all languages has a number of different 
dialects). The language spoken by Eastern Slovaks and Rusyns is similar in many ways, but for 
example, verb infinitives in Rusyn end in -iti, e.g., "hovoriti", "hvariti", or "bisidovati" (all three 
meaning to speak), whereas the East Slovak "to speak" is "hutoric" and literary Slovak is 
"hovorit." Rusyn is written in the Cyrillic alphabet, but the Latin alphabet has also been used, 
especially in Slovakia. Since 1995, a codified, standard literary language has been in use in the 
Slovak Republic. 

Rusyns have typical Slavic first names like Michael (Michal or Michajlo), John (Jan or Ivan, 
nicknames Vano or Janko), Marija (Marja, Marka, Maricka), Helen (Olena or Helena) and Anna 
(Hanna, Hanka, Hana) or Anastasia. But several first names are peculiar to Rusyns (and 
extremely rare among Slovaks): for males, Vasil (Vasko), Dimitrij (Mitro), and Demjan (i.e., 
Damian); for females, Paraskeva (Paraska, Pajza, usually anglicized to Pearl), Hafia, and Tekla. 
Rusyn surnames vary widely, many ending in "skyj", but some other common endings are "cak", 
"cik", "jak" "nak" or "nyak", "ko" or especially "nko" and "sko", "iin" and "ovic". Examples of 
these are Brudnak, Rybovic, Herko, Krupinak, Hricko, Hrinko, Hvozdovic, Jasencak, Korcak, 
Kacak, Kovalcik, Krajnak, Vislockyj, Zavackyj, Rusinko, Rusinak, utak, Timko, Lipcak, 
Vovcko, Hopko, Vaenko, Sosenko. Some contain forms of first names: Fedorcak, Michaliin, 
Mihalko, Mihalic, Pavelcak, Petrisko, Petrik, Dano, Demcak, Vasilenko, Vasilko, Mitro, 
Mitrenko, Miterko, Demko, Demjan, Havrilak, Ivanco, Ivanco, Jankura (from Janko — John), 
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Jurciin (from Jurko — George), Kuzmjak (from "Kuzma"), Lukac, Lukacik, Lukacko, Onufrjak 
(from Onufrij), Semancik (from Seman — Simeon), Stefanisko. Others might signify coming 
from a certain Rusyn village: Jarabinec, Jakubjanskyj, Cukalovcak (from Cukalovce, Zemplin), 
Haburcak, Krenickyj (from Krynica in the Lemko Region of Poland), Zavacan (from Zavadka, 
Spi). Other examples of common Rusyn last names are Beno, Dugan, Holovac, Kapral, Kundrat, 
and Uram. 

In Slovakia, Rusyns are best known for their wooden Greek Catholic and Orthodox churches 
(some of which are in outdoor museums - SKANZENS - in Star Lubovna, Svidnk, and Humenn) 
and their icons (especially those in the ari Museum in Bardejov), their Easter eggs (pisanky or 
kraanky), and their folk dancing and singing. Folk festivals of Rusyn folksong & dance 
ensembles are held annually in Svidnk, Medzilaborce, Kamienka, Bardejov, Mikov, Pichn, and 
elsewhere. One of the most popular Rusyn folksongs is "Cervena rua trojaka" — "Red rose," but 
Rusyns also share songs with their Eastern Slovak neighbors, like "Rozmarija", "Ja parobok z 
Kapuan", and "Od Ungvara." In recent years, Rusyn songs like "Krjacok lalijovyj" and many 
others have been popularized throughout Slovakia by well-known Rusyn singers Anna Servicka, 
Anna Poracova-utakova, tefan Lukacko & Jan Karaffa, and tefan Vasilenko & Ladislav Dupin. 

In the 1950s, the Rusyn nationality in Czecho-Slovakia was declared to be Ukrainian. The vast 
majority of Rusyns refused a Ukrainian identity, instead declaring their nationality as Slovak. 
Rusyn cultural institutions were changed to Ukrainian, and the use of the Rusyn language in 
official communications ceased. In consequence, most villages had only a Slovak-language 
school and a Slovak identity and orientation were adopted by most of the Rusyn populace, and 
they were, in effect, de-nationalized. 

Today Rusyns in Slovakia are undergoing a revival after the fall of Communism in 1989. Today 
they have their own weekly newspaper (NARODNY NOVYNKY), magazine (RUSYN),radio 
programs (from Preov), art museum (the Warhol Family Museum of Modern Art in 
Medzilaborce), dramatic theatre (the Alexander Duchnovic Theatre in Preov, which performs 
classic and new plays in the Rusyn language); and since 1997-98 school year, some elementary 
schools in towns and villages provide instruction to their students in the Rusyn language in 
addition to Slovak, the national language of Slovakia. Their struggle now is to reverse tens of 
years of denationalization and assimilation into the dominant Slovak nationality. 

Most Rusyn immigrants to America came between 1880 and 1914, to places like New York City, 
Passaic, NJ, Bridgeport, CT, the eastern PA hard coal regions [emphasis added], western PA 
(esp. Pittsburgh and Johnstown), Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Detroit. Today smaller 
numbers of Rusyns are coming from Slovakia, especially from villages like Litmanov and 
Jarabina, mostly to metro New York/New Jersey. Over 750,000 Americans have at least one 
Rusyn immigrant ancestor [emphasis added]. Rusyn Americans have made names for themselves 
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in many fields: actresses Sandra Dee and Lizabeth Scott, actor Robert Urich (half-Rusyn, half- 
Slovak), artist Andy Warhol, boxer Pete Latzo, Marine Sgt. Michael Strank who raised the U.S. 
flag on Iwo Jima, composer Peter Wilhousky, and Washington Capitols hockey star Peter 
Bondra. 

If you're interested further in this topic, or think you may have Rusyn heritage, the Carpatho- 
Rusyn Society , 125 Westland Drive, Pittsburgh PA 15217, can help you out. Books about 
Rusyns in Europe and America (and a map of villages in Carpatho-Rusyn areas of Slovakia, 
Hungary, and Ukraine) are available from the Carpatho-Rusyn Research Center , 7380 SW 
86 Lane, Ocala, FL 34476-7006. 

The author is a founder of the Carpatho-Rusyn Society and the editor of its bi-monthly 
newsletter, The New Rusyn Times ”. 


Rusyn, or, specifically, Carpatho-Rusyn, is a vernacular spoken in the Transcarpathian Region of 
Ukraine; northeastern Slovakia; in Vojvodina, Serbia; southeastern Poland, where the Rusyn 
dialect is generally known as Lemkowski, after the characteristic word Jitm/lem (meaning "only", 
"but" and "like"); Hungary (where the people and language are called Ruszin ); and northern 
Maramures, Romania, where the people are called Ruteni and the language Ruteana. 

Rusyn has two distinctive dialects: Carpatho-Rusyn, which is spoken in Ukraine and is closely 
related to Ukrainian and Russian; and Panonian-Rusyn, which is spoken in Slovakia, Hungary 
and the Serbian province of Vojvodina and is more closely related to West Slavic languages, 
particularly Slovak, with some influence. 
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Carpatho-Rusyn map: 1 
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Carpatho-Rusyn map: 2 
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Carpatho-Rusyn map: 3 


CARPATHIAN RUS\ 2000 MAP 11 
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Carpatho-Rusyn map: 4 
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WEST 


Organized Carpatho-Rusyn Communities in the United States 

1900 


©2014 Richard D. Custer 

Do not reproduce without permission of the author. 


Youngstown 



Note the 
large number 
of Carpatho- 
Rusyn 

communities 
in the 
Northern 
Coal Field. 


Trenton 


Elsewhere: 

Minneapolis Passaic Brooklyn Cleveland Ansonia Troy-Watervliet Bayonne 

Jersey City Yonkers Chicago Bridgeport New Britain Streator Whiting and others 
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More on the Ukrainians: 


The Ukrainian Memorial in Courthouse Square, Scranton, was installed in 1988 to commemorate 
1,000 years of Ukrainian Christianity. 

The First Wave of Ukrainian Immigration to America: 

Although individual Ukrainians had come to the United States earlier, the first mass wave 
immigrated in the late nineteenth century, coinciding with the period of American 
industrialization. This group, numbering more than 350,000, began to arrive in 1877 as 
strikebreakers to work the Pennsylvania mines. Most of them came from western Ukraine, 
particularly the Lemko and Transcarpathian regions. In search of prosperity, they read 
advertisements which promised earnings ten to twenty times greater than they could hope for in 
the Ukraine. So they left their families, traveled to the ports of Bremen, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
and Antwerp, and were packed into steerage on ships for the long journey to America. 

When they reached the immigration check at Ellis Island, they waited in fear since a good 
number each trip were sent back. Those who made it through concentrated in the factories, steel 
mills, and foundries in Cleveland, Akron, Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Chicago, and Detroit, as 
well as in Pennsylvania cities. Before World War I, 98 percent of Ukrainians settled in the 
northeastern states, with 70 percent in Pennsylvania. Men who had left wives and children in 
Ukraine first worked and then, when they could support them, brought their families over. They 
settled in urban villages near other Slavs, Poles, Jews, and Slovaks, seeking a sense of 
community to replace the one they had left. Their lives centered on the neighborhood church, 
saloon, general store, and boarding houses. 

Unlike the Ukrainian Canadians, few of the early Ukrainian Americans farmed. By the time the 
first wave crossed the ocean, most of the free land had been distributed already and these new 
immigrants had no money to buy land. There were, however, isolated groups such as the 
Stundists (Baptist Evangelicals) who did farm, first in Virginia then in North Dakota. There were 
also small groups who chose to follow Orthodox priest Ahapii Honcharenko (1832-1916)—often 
considered the first nationality-conscious Ukrainian—to Alaska in the 1860s and Dr. Nicholas 
Sudzilovsky-Russel to Hawaii in 1895. Sudzilovsky-Russel was elected to the Hawaiian Senate 
in 1901 and, in this position, greatly aided more than 375 Ukrainians who were lured to Hawaii 
by dishonest agents and forced to work as slaves on plantations until they paid the costs of their 
four-month sea voyages. Eventually they were released from their contracts, and most returned 
to North America. 
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The Second Wave of Ukrainian Immigration to America: Between World Wars I and II: 

This wave of immigrants, covering the period between the two world wars, was considerably 
smaller than the first, numbering only about 15,000. It was also different in that these were 
immigrants who were aware of and vocal about their nationalism and politicized to the point of 
infighting. Until that time, Ukrainian Americans tended to be polarized along religious lines; 
now there were socialists and conservatives on either end of the political spectrum. Furthermore, 
assimilation had gained momentum by the time of the second wave, and adjustments to clothing 
and language came more quickly than to the first immigrants 


More on the Russians: 

Russian immigration to America from 1880-1910: 

Widespread poverty and starvation cast a shadow over Russia during the late 1800s. For Jews, 
forced relocation to desolate areas coupled with ongoing persecutions and killings called 
pogroms inspired mass emigration. Between 1880 and 1910, more than two million hopeful 
Russians set out on foot, bound for port cities further east, where many sailed to the United 
States. Almost half of the newcomers put down roots in New York City, Boston, and Chicago, 
taking jobs in bustling factories, many as garment workers. Those who preferred rural living 
reaped the benefits of the Homestead Act and set up farms across the West, while still others 
worked in mills and mines in the American heartland. Russians contributed their diverse cultural 
traditions and devout faith (for some Judaism and others Russian Orthodox) to the places they 
settled. Unlike immigrants from other countries, few returned to Russia—America had become 
their homeland. 
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Italy 

Italian immigrants to the United States from 1890 onward became a part of what is known as 
“New Immigration,” which is the third and largest wave of immigration from Europe and 
consisted of Slavs, Jews, and Italians. This “New Immigration” was a major change from the 
“Old Immigration” which consisted of Germans, Irish, British, and Scandinavians and occurred 
throughout the 19th century. 

Between 1900 and 1915, 3 million Italians immigrated to America, which was the largest 
nationality of “new immigrants.” These immigrants, mostly artisans and peasants, represented all 
regions of Italy, but mainly came from the mezzogiorno, Southern Italy. Between 1876 and 1930, 
out of the 5 million immigrants who came to the United States, four fifths were from the South, 
representing such regions as Calabria, Campania, Abruzzi, Molise, and Sicily. The majority (two 
thirds of the immigrant population) were farm laborers or laborers, or contadini. The laborers 
were mostly agricultural and did not have much experience in industry such as mining and 
textiles. The laborers who did work in industry had come from textile factories in Piedmont and 
Tuscany and mines in Umbria and Sicily. 

Though the majority of Italian immigrants were laborers, a small population of craftsmen also 
immigrated to the United States. They comprised less than 20% of all Italian immigrants and 
enjoyed a higher status than that of the contadini. The majority of craftsmen was from the South 
and could read and write; they included carpenters, brick layers, masons, tailors, and barbers. 

1913 was the year where a record high of Italian citizens immigrated to the United States. Most 
of these emigrants came from Northern Italy, but more came per capita from the South. Due to 
the large numbers of Italian immigrants, Italians became a vital component of the organized 
labor supply in America. They comprised a large segment of the following three labor forces: 
mining, textiles, and clothing manufacturing. In fact, Italians were the largest immigrant 
population to work in the mines. In 1910, 20,000 Italians were employed in mills in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

An interesting feature of Italian immigrants to the United States between 1901 and 1920 was the 
high percentage that returned to Italy after they had earned money in the United States. About 
50% of Italians repatriated, which meant that often times the immigrants did not care about 
learning English or assimilating into American society because they knew that they would not 
remain in America permanently. 

In an interesting study titled Pilgrims New World Settlers and the Call of Home (Yale University 
Press, 2008, 316 pages), Susan Hartman Moore notes that between 13,000 and 21,000 people 
came to America from England in the period 1630-1639 and settled in Massachusetts, 
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Connecticut and the New Haven Colony, primarily to avoid a very difficult religious 
environment in England. In 1646, with the First Civil War at an end, as many as a quarter of 
those who came here from England in the period 1630-1639, returned home to England. 

Repatriation (going back to Italy), as we noted above, was very common among Italian 
immigrants to the United States between 1902 and 1920, with about 50% going back to Italy 
after they had earned money in the United States. 

The work system into which Italians entered demonstrates this fact clearly. The newly arrived 
immigrants found a padrone, a boss and middleman between the immigrants and American 
employers. The padrone was an immigrant from Italy who had been living in America for a 
while. He was useful for immigrants because he provided lodging, handled savings, and found 
work for the immigrants. All in all, he helped American employers by organizing a supply of 
labor. 

Given below is a very interesting table on Italian immigration to the United States in the period 
1820-1919. 


From that table we learn (1) that the peak years of immigration to the United States from Italy 
were 1880-1914, and (2) that an usually large number of Italians came to America in 1833, 1854- 
1858, and in 1921. 
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The basic work on the Italian community in the anthracite coal region of northeastern 
Pennsylvania is Stephanie Longo’s Italians of Northeastern Pennsylvania: 



In the introduction to Longo’s work, we read: 
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Chi lascia la via vecchia per la nuova sa quello che perde ma non sa quello che trover a. 

“Whoever leaves the old way for the new knows what he is losing but not what he will find.” 

This proverb best articulates the collective experience of Italian immigrants arriving in the 
United States during the latter part of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th 
century. These people were well aware of what they were leaving behind in Italy: their 
families, their friends, their birthplaces. In short, they shed the only lives they had ever 
known in search of something more. These brave souls did not know what was in store for 
them in America, yet they were all willing to do almost anything to ensure the survival of 
their families. Their descendants are now scattered across the United States and are, quite 
possibly, unaware of the sacrifices their ancestors made for them due to the process of 
Americanization and the more recent generations’ subsequent loss of ethnic identity 
(Gambino 1996, 364). 

When one thinks of the “Italian” regions of the United States, northeastern Pennsylvania 
rarely comes to mind. The area is typically associated with the boom in the anthracite coal 
industry, which was a direct result of the Industrial Revolution. Incidentally, this occurred 
in the United States at around the same time as the beginning of the first wave of 
immigrants that brought the Welsh, Irish, and Germans to northeastern Pennsylvania. The 
first recorded Italians in northeastern Pennsylvania were a group of seven living in Scranton 
and its surrounding areas in 1870. Statewide, roughly 784 people living in Pennsylvania in 
1870 were born in Italy. In 1900, this number had risen to 484,207, with 1,312 living in 
Scranton (Grifo and Noto 1990, 1). This increase in Scranton’s Italian population was due 
to the abundance of jobs that became available in northeastern Pennsylvania by virtue of 
the growth in the rail and coal industries in the region. 

The Italians of Northeastern Pennsylvania is an attempt to acknowledge the area’s rich 
ethnic history, while preserving it for future generations, in an easy-to-read format. It is also 
an attempt to recognize the Italian community of northeastern Pennsylvania as one of the 
region’s largest and most visible ethnic groups. After all, according to the 2000 United 
States Census, Italian-Americans are the second-largest ethnic group in Lackawanna and 
Luzerne Counties, the central counties of Pennsylvania’s northeastern region (Luzerne 
Tourism). Americans of Italian descent encounter a void when exploring the lives of their 
ancestors in the madrepatria. So, too, towns in Italy find a lack of information regarding 
their emigrants’ lives upon arrival in America (Boniello letter). This book ventures to fill 
these voids. To do so, The Italians of Northeastern Pennsylvania takes the form of a pictorial 
history, since photographs serve as the historian’s most important means for demonstrating 
life in any given era. The final chapter of this history is a glimpse into the lives of today’s 
Italian-Americans of northeastern Pennsylvania and is meant to encourage Italian- 
American youths, especially those living in the region, to be proud of their unique heritage. 

Finally, this book is an open invitation to the other ethnic groups that have called 
northeastern Pennsylvania their home to also work toward preserving their ethnic histories 
in a collective format because, as another old Italian proverb states, Se semini e curi f tutto 
dura (Boniello 1999, 28), or “If you take care of what has been planted, it will last.” Through 
efforts such as this, our ethnic identities will not be lost; they will instead be like planted 
seeds that continue to spring forth with new life. 

(end of material from Longo’s book) 

The Christopher Columbus Monument in Courthouse Square, Scranton, the first of many 
monuments on the square, was dedicated on October 21, 1892, by the Italian citizens of Scranton 
to commemorate the 400 th anniversary of the arrival of Columbus in the New World. 
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Bulgaria 

The following article about thirty Bulgarians, accompanied by five bears, who passed through 
Carbondale on July 26, 1882 was published in the Carbondale Advance of July 29, 1882: 

"Hard Looking. / A party of about thirty Bulgarians—men, women and children—as hard 
looking as were ever seen here, made their appearance upon our streets on Wednesday afternoon. 
They had horses upon which their luggage and women were carried, the children being also 
slung across the horses in bags, and all looking as thoroughly rough, filthy, and uncouth as can 
be imagined. They were accompanied by five bears, by the exhibition of which, when they could 
get permission, and by begging, they seemed to subsist. Our Mayor, Hon. H. B. Jadwin, and our 
police, had the good sense to expedite their passage through town, and they went down the valley 
without 'let or hindrance.' We understand that Honesdale had been relieved in a similar manner 
the day previous." (Carbondale Advance, July 29, 1882, p. 3) 


On Sunday, July 12, 1885, a Bulgarian medical student who was preparing for missionary work 
in his native Bulgaria, occupied the pulpit of the Carbondale Presbyterian Church, and 
discoursed to a large and appreciative audience. The following account of his presentation was 
published in the July 14, 1885 issue, p. 3, of the Carbondale Leader: 

“AN INTERESTING SERVICE AT THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. / Mr. Balabanoff, 
the Bulgarian medical student who is preparing for missionary work in his native country, 
occupied the pulpit of the Presbyterian church Sabbath morning, and discoursed to a large 
audience. His bright and pleasant looks, and modest demeanor, with the novelty of his peculiar 
dress, at once enlisted the sympathy of the congregation and they listened with intense interest to 
his statement of the manners and customs of his native country for over an hour. The speaker 
was at times quite eloquent, and his language, though somewhat broken, was not at all inelegant. 
He gave an interesting account of the topography of the country, and by the aid of a large map 
stretched across the wall in the rear of the pulpit gave his hearers a clear, and to most persons an 
entirely new, view of that part of the world. He spoke of the wonderful progress in civilization 
since the American missionaries first visited Bulgaria, and of the good fruits of the Russo- 
Turkish war, followed by the doings of the Berlin Conference which gave autonomy to that 
hitherto oppressed people. He gave an account of the providential circumstances which led to his 
conversion, and of his migration to this country,—his subsequent education, and spoke eloquently 
of the future before him in the capacity of a medical missionary to his benighted countrymen. / It 
is not strange that Mr. Balabanoff is meeting with great favor in his tour among the churches of 
this region, for his case is one calculated to enlist the sympathies of every friend of Christian 
missions. Personally, he is a man of no ordinary talent. He is gifted with a fine flow of speech, 
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has much magnetism, and appears to be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of missions. He was 
warmly greeted by many of our leading citizens at the close of the service, and received from the 
contribution boxes substantial aid in prosecuting his chosen work.” (Carbondale Leader, July 14, 
1885, p. 3) 


There were very few Bulgarian immigrants to North America prior to the 20th century, and they 
never constituted a major immigrant group. In the U.S. census of 2000 and the Canadian census 
of 2001, only 55,489 Americans identified themselves as having Bulgarian ancestry, and only 
15,195 Canadians. 

The early Bulgarian ethnic neighborhoods in America were in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Granite City, Illinois, while later immigrants congregated in major cities, including Detroit, New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Toronto was the first the choice of most Bulgarian Canadians, 
and in 2001 more than half lived in Ontario. 

The first immigrants who began coming to North America just after the start of the 20th century 
were almost all single men who planned to return to Bulgaria after earning a stake. They worked 
on railroads or in other forms of migrant labor, thus not establishing large ethnic communities. 

It is extremely difficult to establish accurate immigration figures for Bulgarians. Until the early 
20th century, they were often listed as Turks, Serbs, Greeks, or Macedonians, depending on the 
particular passport they were holding. In some periods, they were grouped with Romanians. 
Given the estimated numbers of Bulgarian immigrants over a century, one would expect their 
numbers to be much larger now. 

A handful of Bulgarian converts to Protestant Christianity immigrated to the United States 
during the last half of the 19th century, mainly for training, though some chose to stay. A few 
hundred Bulgarian farmers settled in Canada before the turn of the century. The first major wave 
of Bulgarian immigration, however, was sparked by the failed Ilinden revolt in Turkish 
Macedonia in 1903. Combined with the economic distress of native Bulgarians, 50,000 had 
immigrated to the United States by 1913 and perhaps 10,000 to Canada. Most Bulgarians were 
poor, and travel was difficult from remote regions of southeastern Europe, so their numbers 
never approximated those of other European groups. After World War II, a repressive 
Communist regime made immigration virtually impossible, sealing the borders in 1949, though 
several thousand Bulgarians escaped and came to the United States as refugees, often after 
several years in other countries. Between passage of the restrictive Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 
and the Immigration Act of 1965, which abolished national quotas, it is estimated that only 7,660 
Bulgarians legally entered the United States, though some came illegally through Mexico. The 
restrictive American legislation led more Bulgarians to settle in Canada, with 8,000-10,000 
immigrating during the 1920s and 1930s and several thousand more between 1945 and 1989. 
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With the introduction of multiparty politics in 1989, travel restrictions were eased, leading to a 
new period of emigration from Bulgaria. Between 1992 and 2002, more than 30,000 Bulgarians 
immigrated to the United States, most being skilled workers and professionals. There was a 
similar surge of immigration in Canada. Of 9,105 Bulgarian immigrants in Canada in 2001, 
7,240 (80 percent) came between 1991 and 2001, and 62 percent of these came between 1996 
and 2001. 
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Hudson Coal Company Papers 

As we were going to press with this volume in this 24-volume history of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company and the Delaware and Hudson Company, ten large boxes (16%” x 12%” 
x 10”) of Hudson Coal Company papers were presented to the Carbondale D&H Transportation 
Museum by “friends” of the Genealogical Research Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania, 
following the dissolution of that organization in November 2017. 

Readers of Volume XVII in this series (“Anthracite Mining in the Lackawanna Valley in the 
Nineteenth Century”) will recall that the Hudson Coal Company was a wholly-owned, 
independent subsidiary of the Delaware and Hudson Company that owned no less than 14 mines 
and 6 breakers (all located on the lines of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad) and which 
employed nine thousand men in its extensive workings. 

Contained in those ten boxes of Hudson Coal Company records is a vast quantity of data, of 
immense historical value, about the Hudson Coal Company and its employees. Shown below is 
one page from the personnel file of John Wardenitz, who worked in the Dickson Colliery: 

John Wardenitz Registration Certificate, The Hudson Coal Company: 
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THE HUDSON COAL COMPANY 
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A careful look at the data presented on this certificate about John Wardenitz (from which we 
learn that he was bom in Austria Hungary in 1879, that his nationality was Polish, and that he 
came to America in 1907) makes it very clear that these ten boxes of Hudson Coal Company 
papers are a resource of immense historical value, the ten boxes containing many thousands of 
certificates like the one for John Wardenitz shown here. Given the fact that the place of birth and 
the nationality of these thousands of Hudson Coal Company employees are given on these 
certificates, one could easily establish a portrait based on nationality and place of birth for all of 
those Hudson Coal Company employees. 

With any luck, in the years ahead, the data about the employees of the Hudson Coal Company 
and about the operations of that company that are recorded in those ten boxes of Hudson Coal 
Company papers—as well as in many additional boxes of personnel files from the Hudson Coal 
Company previously added to the archives of the Carbondale D&H Transportation Museum- 
will be incorporated into the published history of the Delaware and Hudson Company. 
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Travel to America from Europe 

How did these many thousands of immigrants from Western Europe travel to America? Up to 
1833 they all arrived on traditional sailing ships, which required five to eight weeks for a 
crossing. 

The first steamer to cross the Atlantic was probably the Canadian steam ship, Royal William 
(named in honor of the reigning British sovereign and built in the city of Quebec by a 
Scotchman, James Goudie, who had served his time and learned his art at Greenock), which 
made the voyage from Quebec to London in twenty five days in 1833 (departing from London at 
5 A.M. on August 4, 1833, under the command of Captain McDougall, steaming all the way, but 
calling at Pictou for coal and at Cowes, arriving at Gravesend, September 11, 1833). 



SS Royal William, painting from 1834 

One of the co-owners of the SS Royal William was Samuel Cunard who subsequently founded 
the eponymous company in 1840 having won the contract to provide a fortnightly mail service 
between Liverpool and Halifax, Boston and Quebec. The number of passengers carried across 
the ocean in steamers at this time was tiny, however. These early steamers were principally cargo 
or mail boats. 
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By 1863, some 45% of Irish immigrants arrived in North America on steamships. By 1866, this 
had increased to 81% and within another four years nearly all emigration from Ireland to Canada 
and the USA was made on steamers. 


The following ad from the Irish Steamship Line was published in the June 22, 1861 of the 
C arbondale Advance, p. 4: 


Six “magnificent first-class 
paddle-wheel Steamships” 
between New-York, 

Boston and Galway: 
ADRIATIC, HIBERNIA, 
COLUMBIA, ANGLIA, 
PACIFIC, PRINCE 
ALBERT. 


“The Steamers of this line 
have been constmcted with the 
greatest care, under the 
supervision of the 
government, have water-tight 
compartments, and are 
unexcelled for comfort, safety 
speed by any steamers afloat. 
They are commanded by able 
and experienced officers, and 
every exertion will be made to 
promote the comfort of 
passengers.” 


IRISH STEAMSHIP LINE. 

Steam between Ireland and Amsrica. 


NEW-YORK, BOSTON AND GMAVAY. 

T HE following new and magnificent first-class pad¬ 
dle-wheel Steamships compose the ubovo line 

ADRIATIC, 6,8SS tons burthen,.Capt. J. Maury 

(Formerly of the Collins Line.) 
HIBERNIA, 4,400 tons burthen,.,..Capt. N. Phowse 
COLCMBIA, 4,400 tons burthen,. ...Capt. K. L kitcii 

ANGLIA, 4,400 tons burthen,.Capt. Niciiouo.n 

PACIFIC, 2, 000 tons burthen, .Capt. I. Smith 

PRINCE ALBERT, (screw,) 8 r 8o0 do.I. Walker 

One of the shove will leave New York or Boston 
alternately every Tuesday fortnight, for Galway, car¬ 
rying the govern incut mails, touching at St. Julius, 
N. K 

-► 'l he Steamers of this line have been constructed with 
the greatest care, under the supervision of the govern¬ 
ment, have water-tight compartments, and are unex¬ 
celled for comfort, safety speed by any at earners afloat. 
They ure commanded by able and experienced officers, 
and every exertion will be made to promote the com¬ 
fort of passenger*. 

An experienced Surgeon attached to each ship. 
rates op passage. 

First-class from N. Y. or Boston to Galwuy or 

Liver jxhiI,. $100 

Second Class, from N. Y. or Boston to Galway or 

Liverpool,. . . 

First Class, from N. Y. or Boston to St. John’s.. 

Third Class, from N. Y. or Boston to Galway or 
LivcrjHHi!, or any town in lieland, on a Rail¬ 
way, . 

Third-class passengers are liberally supplied with 
proi isiona of the best quality, cooked and served by 
tha servant* of the Company. 

RETURN TICKF.IS. 

Parties wishing to send for their friends from *he 
uld country mu obtain tickets from any town on a rail¬ 
way, In Ireland, or from the principul cities of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland at very low rates. 

^ Passengers for New-York, arriving by the Boston 
S'tcAineif, w|ll be forwarded to New-Virk free of 
charge. 

For passage or further information nppiv to 

WM. If. WICKHAM. 

At the office of the Company on the wliurf loot of 
Canal Straet, New-York. 

HOWLAND A ASPINWALL, Agents. 
April 20 ,1661. Gm,JU 
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“... first-class paddle- 

◄- 

wheel Steamships...” 


“Parties wishing to send 
for their friends from the 
old country can obtain 
tickets from any town on a 
railway, in Ireland, or 
from the principal cities of 
England and Scotland at 
very low rates.” 
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A substantial ad from the Inman Line / The Liverpool, New York & Philadelphia Steamship 
Co.’s Full-Powered Clyde-Built Iron Screw Steamships appears on page 1 of the July 30, 
1870 issue of the Carbondale Advance. Here is that ad: 


The names of the 16 
steamers and their 
captains, the 
scheduled sailings 
from New York to 
Liverpool, and from 
Liverpool to New 
York 


-"-;-; 

Cargo for Ilia re^pcctlvo Steamer* wlir 
I)o received at the Companyla tVliarT* 
JPier 45, North, IXlver* 

A r H ^ * A s ^ t ? Li 1 

^ if t V* V.’ fc IX: ■ ' O '< ’i *V t $ & -yr * 6 

T IX E 

Liverpool,NewYj][k& Philadelphia 

' '• STEAMSHIP 1 CO:s 

-► FULL-POWJJRED CLYDK-T5UILT I110N SCREW * 
STEAMSHIPS. 

' f } steamed / ‘ ’J- J Tc.ipTAjaf* 

CITY OF MONTBE A L,l. ...L.(Building* 

CITY OF BRUSSELS.J. Kesnboy* 

CITY OF‘BROOKLYN*..S. Brooks* 

CITY OF PARIS...J*Muikiiouke. 

CITY OF ANTWKLU*,.:. ..... K. LkItoii. 

CITY OF LONDON-.....lLTmmm 

CITY OF BALTIMORE. Delamott*. 

CITY OF WASHINGTON,.T.ajQJfRS, 

CITY OF NEW YORK,,.;.PniLLim. 

CITY OF MANCHESTER,_.__ Junks, 

CITY OF DUBLIN*.J. Kykon. 

CITY OjpCOItK;. R. Allan-) 

CITY OF LIMERICK,.....W. E. Phillips. 

ETNA*... . . G. Locrhkai). 

CITY OF HALIFAX,. W. Jamieson, 

CITY OF l>URUAM* f .,,., r /;.-A. Matiuebon. 

From Now York to Liverpool, 

Culling at Quccn»loun, to l:iinl Passengers nud Mails 
r ■; — delay about half un hour. 

-Cifyof Cork. (v-ia Hall fax,),.'./.Tuesday, May IT. 

City of London*,.,..Saturday, May 2L 

Oily of Paris. .Saturday. May ?S. 

City of Baltimore, (via Halifax,). -* .Tuesday, May itK 

City of Brooklyn* ..j*.,. ..Saturday, June 4. 

City of A tttwefp,.......7.r. .rttjhffrilifv; .ftinti 1L 

Etna, (via Halifax,).,.Tuesday, June 14. 

Oily or Brussels..Saturday, June 1£, 

And every succeeding SATURDAY and alternate 
TU E51 ) A Y, t roiu Pier 45, North Kiver* 

From Liverpool to New Yorlc. 
Calling ul Queenstown to embark Passengers and Mails 

City of Limerick,. .... .Saturday, Anri ISIQ, 

City of London,..iThursday, May 5. 

City of Bait!more (vluUuPx4.Busl’ri) Saturday* May T. 

City of Paris,...._;.. Thursday, May Pi* 

City of Manchester,.. ...Saturday, May 14 

City of Brooklyn, .....Thursday, May in. 

Etna, (via Halifax and Boston,)..*.Saturday* May lit. 

City of Brussels, .... ..Thursday* Miiv ^ 

And every succeeding TH UR Si) AY & SATURDAY. 


full-powered 
Clyde-built iron 
screw steamships.” 
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“RATES OF 
PASSAGE... 
FIRST CABIN, 
PAYABLE IN 
GOLD...” 


“STEERAGE, 
PAYABLE IN 
CURRENCY...” 


“Parties sending for 
their friends can have 
them forwarded by 
Railroad to CARBON- 
DALE, immediately 
upon their arrival in 
New York, and avoid 
the necessity of their 
being delayed for want 
of funds, as is the case 
with many other 
Steamship Lines. / 
Tickets for sale by / 
JOHN H. WILSON, / 
Agent, Carbondale, 
Pa.” 


HATES OF PASSAGE 


r»y the Miiil Steamers Sailing every Saturday, 

-► Fill ST CABIN, PAYABLE IN GOLD. ' 

To Queenstown or Liverpool,,.,,,'...,,ipul$1<kl 

V-London.; .. ^3 ** i()& 

** Havre, Hamburg, Antwerp, Hotter- . „ 

(lain, Hri-im-ii,,.. 9f) “ itO 

Paris, (via New It a Veil and Dieppe) Find 

Chinn Kail. 93 •* Ur, 

" (via FolkonLnna and Boulogne) Firm ^ . 

(Hnsii Itui],. ,.,.,101 l * 131 

“ (via Iluver mid Calais) FirvlClasHM 102 “ 1 

"► STEERAGE, PAYABLE UP CU lilt KNOT. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown,.. £:|5 

*' London, through by Kail,..,.-....... 4n 

* “ Paris,. 8 $ 

" Havre,. 33 

** Hamburg, Bremen, Hotter dam, Antwerp, &c„. 35 

PASSAGE BY THE MAIL STEAM El:; (via OI 4 IL 
rax.) every alternate TUESDAY: r * '* 

FirstCabin to Queenstown or Liverpool,. 

** Halifax,... 30 

“ “ St. Johns N. Jb\, by Brunch Steamer, 40 

Steerage o Liverpool or Queenstown, 3i> 

” “ Halifax,..... ir> 

**. St Johns X, F.. by llrandi Steamer,.; 30 
Cabin Pnwnijrrii will bav«> nothing to provide for 
the voyage, but Steerage P;uwei)gcr# will have to-find 
their bedding and me?* tin*. 

Plicae Steamer* curry •‘Phillips* Patent Fire AnnL 
liilators,** and are built in water-tight iron sections. 
An experienced Surgeon Uatiached to each Steamer. 
Freight from New York will be taken at the rates 
agreed upon, with five per cent, primage: from Liver¬ 
pool at £3 per ton measurement, with live per cent, 
primage, payable here or In Liverpool, at the current 
rate of exchange. • • j r r rft 

Parcels $1.50 upwards, according to size and value. 


Passage from Liverpool and Queenstown to Hal¬ 
ifax, Boston or Hew York.—Cabin, Inside Booms 
$*3,-Outside Booms 4IW, Gold. Steerage, $U, Cur¬ 
rency. CJiibiren belreen I and 12, half fare, Infante 
under 12 months, in Steerage, $3, Currency. 


>- Parties sending for their friends can have them for¬ 
warded by Hail road In CAHUONDALE, immediately 
upon their arrival in New York, and avoid the neces¬ 
sity of their being delayed for want of litnd^ as is the 
ease with many other .Steamship Lines. 

Tickets for stale l»y 

JOHN H. WILSON, 

Juno 11,'TO— dm Agent, Cur bo it dale, Pa, 

- - - - --- - ----- * ----- 


“Cabin Passengers 
will have nothing to 
provide for the 
voyage, but Steerage 
Passengers will have 
to find their bedding 
and mess tins. /These 
Steamers carry 

‘Phillips’ Patent Fire 
Annihilators,’ and are 
built in water-tight 
iron sections. / An 
experienced Surgeon 
is attached to each 
Steamer.” 
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On February 22, 1872, Father Burke wrote a very nice thank you letter to S. G. Nicholson of the 
Inman Steamship Line for the excellent care that Irish passengers are given on the ships of that 
company. In particular he thanked the Inman Line for the excellent care that had been given to 
the 300 Irish passengers in steerage on the Inman steamship City of London on its recent Atlantic 
crossing. That letter, which was originally published in The Catholic Review, was reprinted in 
the Carbondale Leader of March 8, 1873. Here is that letter: 

“THE INMAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. / -The following is from The Catholic Review: 
Father Burke has addressed the following letter to Mr. S. G. Nicholson of the Inman Line, which 
our readers will remember was the pioneer line in opening steam vessels to the Irish 
immigrants—a boon that demands the very greatest gratitude, as it has met with a substantial 
reward from the immigrants themselves. Our own experience of the Inman Line, through our 
own voyages and those of immediate friends and relatives, extends over twenty-five voyages, 
and has been uniformly in favor of that line. / INMAN STEAMSHIP CITY OF PARIS, / New 
York, 22d Feb., 1873 / MY DEAR MR. NICHOLSON: I beg to return to you and to the Messrs. 
Inman my best thanks for all the favors you have conferred on me. Deep as my gratitude is for 
these personal favors, I am still more grateful for the kindness and consideration with which my 
fellow-countrymen are treated on board the magnificent ships of the Inman line. / I came to 
America on board the City of London. There were nearly 300 Irish immigrants in the steerage of 
that splendid vessel. The kindness and tenderness with which these emigrants were treated drew 
from them expressions of the greatest satisfaction. /1 had free access to them and they to me, at 
all times, and I hope and pray that my poor countrymen may be always treated as well as I have 
seen them on board the Inman steamers. /1 am, my dear Sir, / Yours very sincerely, (Signed,) 
THOMAS N. BURKE, O. P. / S. G. NICHOLSON, Esq., Passenger Agent, Inman Line. / John 
H. Wilson is the agent for the Inman Line at Carbondale, Pa.” (Carbondale Leader, March 8, 
1873) 

In that article as reprinted in the Carbondale Leader of March 8, 1873, the Inman Steamship 
Company is identified as “the pioneer line in opening steam vessels to the Irish immigrants”. 

From an Internet search, we have learned the following about the Inman Line: 

The Inman Line was one of the three largest nineteenth-century British passenger shipping 
companies on the North Atlantic, along with the White Star Line and Cunard Line. 

Founded in 1850, the Inman Line was absorbed in 1893 into American Line. The firm's formal 
name for much of its history was the Liverpool, Philadelphia and New York Steamship 
Company, but it was also variously known as the Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship 
Company, as Inman Steamship Company, Limited, and, in the last few years before absorption, 
as the Inman and International Steamship Company. 
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With its first steamer, City of Glasgow of 1850 (see the letter from Father Burke given above), 
Inman led the drive to replace wood-hulled paddle steamers with iron-hulled screw-propelled 
ships. 



City of Glasgow 


By embracing new technology (iron-hulled screw-propelled ships), Inman Line became the first 
to show that unsubsidized ocean liners could profitably cross the North Atlantic. In 1852, Inman 
established that steerage passengers could be transported in steamships. 

Inman's City of Paris of 1866 was the first screw liner that could match the speed of the paddlers. 
By 1870, Inman landed more passengers in New York than any other line. 

Passage tickets to/from Queenstown and Liverpool could be purchased at the Miners’ and 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank in Carbondale. In the December 7, 1872 issue of the Carbondale 
Advance, p. 3, we find the following notice: 

“Passage Tickets. / Passage tickets to Queenstown and Liverpool, by the best line of steamers, 
are sold at the Miners’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, in Nealon’s Block. If you intend going to 
Europe, now or in the Spring, don’t fail to buy your tickets here, and if you have any friends 
coming here from Queenstown or Liverpool, to whom you expect to send tickets, buy the tickets 
at that Bank, where full information will be given, and a great deal of anxiety saved.” 
(Carbondale Advance, December 7, 1872, p. 3) 

In addition, money could be sent from Carbondale “to the old country” via the Carbondale 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Bank. The following notice was published in the Carbondale Advance 
of December 14, 1872, p. 3: 

“Money Sent to the Old Country. / We would advise such of our friends as have occasion to 
send money to the old country to apply at the Miners’ and Mechanics’ savings bank of 
Carbondale, in Nealon’s Block, for this purpose, as that Bank has unusual facilities for sending 
money to any part of Europe, at the lowest rates. ” (Carbondale Advance, December 14, 1872, 
P-3) 
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Here is a White Star Line ad that was placed in the Carbondale Advance, January 20, 1872, p. 2: 


WHITE STAR LINE: 
New York, Cork, and 
Liverpool 


The White Star 
Dock in New 
York was at 
Jersey City. 


“Those wishing to 
send for friends from 
the Old County can 
now obtain steerage 
prepaid certificates, 
$33 currency.” 


“For inspection of 
plans and other 
information, apply 
to.. .John H. Wilson, 
next door to First 
National Bank, 
Carbondale, Pa.” 



NEW YORK, CORK, ANT) LIVERPOOL, 

NEW AND FULL-POWER El) STEAMSHIPS. . 

THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WOULD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC. 

* AT LA NTIO, BALTIC, A DKIATIC. 

6 ,ti00 tons burden—3.000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from 
Liverpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the 
dnv folio*Ing. 

!“► From the White Star Dock, Pavonla Ferry, Jersej 
' CUv. 

Passenger accommodations (for all classes) unri¬ 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking room, and bath¬ 
rooms In mid ship section, where least motion is felt. 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $S0 gold. Steerage, $30 currency. 

► These w Uhing to send for friends from the Old Coun¬ 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America^ 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from otic pound upwards. 

_►For inspection of plans and other information, ap¬ 
ply to J. II. 8FAUKS, Agent, No. 19 Broadway. N*w 
S’ork, or to John II. Wilson, next door to First Na¬ 
tional Bank, Carbondale, Pa. 


The six largest full- 
powered steamships 
in the world: 
Oceanic, Celtic, 
Republic, Atlantic, 
Baltic, Adriatic. 


“Passengers 
booked to or from 
all parts of 
America, Paris, 
Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, 
India, Australia, 
China, etc.” 
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Here is the Anchor Line ad that was placed in the Carbondale Advance, November 4, 1882, p. 1: 


“Cabin Passage, 
$55 and $65. 
Returns, $100 and 
$120. / Steerage 
Passengers booked 
at low rates. / 
Passenger 
accommodations 
unexcelled.” 


“Apply to 
HENDERSON 
BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, / Or 
B. S. CLARK, 
Carbondale.” 


ANCHOR LINE. 

UNITED STATES MAID STEAMERS. 

Sail weekly to and from 

New York ani> Glasgow, via Lonponderf.v. 
Cabin Passage. $50 to $S0. Returns, to $140. 

Second Cabin, $10. Return Tickets. $75. 
Steamers sail every Saturday to and from 
New York and London Direct. 

Cabin Passage. $55 and $55. Returns, $100 and $120. 
Steerage -Passengers booked at low rates. 

Passenger accommodations unexcelled. -*- 

All Staterooms on Main Deck. 
Passengers booked at lowest rates to or from 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ac. 
For B »ok of “Tours in Scotland,” Rates, Plans, Ac. 


“Passengers booked 
at lowest rates to or 
from / Germany, 
Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, 
&c” 


Apply to HENDERSON BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 

Or IS* S. CLARK, Carbondale. 24ni6 
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Here is the Anchor Line ad that was placed in the Carbondale Advance, September 1, 1883, p. 2: 


“GLASGOW via 
LONDONDERRY / 
Cabin passage, $60 
to $80. Second 
Cabin, $40. / 
Steerage, Outward 
$28, Prepaid $21.” 


“Anchor Line 
Drafts issued at 
lowest rates are 
paid free of charge 
in England, 
Scotland and 
Ireland.” 


ANCHOR LINE. 

U. S. Mail Steniniilftlpg 

Sail from New York every Suturday for 

"GLASGOW via LONDONDERRY 

Cabin passage, $00 to $S0. Second Cabin, $-10. 
Steerage, Outwurd $28, Prepaid $21. 


Liverpool <fc Queenstown Service/* 

FURNESSIA Saits Sept, 8. Oct. 13. Nov. IT. 

CITY OF ROME Sails Sept 22, Oei.27, Dec. 1. 
BELGRAVIA bails Sept. 29, Nov. 3, Dec. 8. 

Cabin passage $60 to $100 according to accommoda¬ 
tions. Second Cabin and Steerage as above. 

-►Anchor Line Drafts issued at lowest rates-are 
paid free of charge in England, Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. 

For passage, Cabin Plans, B ok ot Tours, dtc , 
apply to 

HENDERSON BROTHERS,NEW YORK, 
Or 15. S. CLARK, Carbondale. 62m6 


“Liverpool & 

Queenstown 

Service.” 
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2213 

D&H and the Community 

The D&H welcomed immigrants from all over Europe. Those immigrants became Americans. 

The vast majority of the hundreds of thousands of persons who came to America in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries from Europe came here filled with hope and a firm belief that 
their lives—and the lives of their children—would be better here than in Europe. They came to 
America to start life over again. Here their destinies were in their own hands. They knew that life 
would not be easy. There would be hardships. But jobs were available. They had a superior work 
ethic. Here they had the liberty to be, to speak, to do, to build, to plan for the future. 

Carbondale, and the cities and towns in the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valleys, were towns 
filled with immigrants—most of them a vigorous, hopeful, restless breed whose hearts were set 
on advancement and whose minds were ready to discard the past. They became citizens. They 
built communities. It was intoxicating—one of those magical periods in the history of the world, 
with a vitality no less remarkable than that of Western Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, in Periclean Athens, or in Augustan Rome. 

These new Americans built and worked on the railroads and canals and in the anthracite mines. 
They were the human resources that the D&H needed to mine and market anthracite coal. They 
worked in the emerging textile towns of the northeast. They became longshoremen in the 
growing Atlantic and Gulf port cities. Many who came here were miners and farmers. Many 
were unskilled laborers. Many moved into heartland America and established farms. Many 
remained in the Eastern cities. 

The D&H paid well. The channels of communication between labor and management were open. 
There was a positive relationship between the D&H and the communities where their human 
resources lived. Company towns in D&H land were few and far between. The entire northern 
coal field was a string of independent and vital communities. The relationship between those 
towns and the D&H was good. There were some bumps in the road (e. g., the lease question) but 
the relationship was generally very good. There were labor problems, yes, but the relationship 
was good because of superior management. The D&H gave land for churches and cemeteries and 
hospitals. 
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In 1895, the D&H gave $2,500 towards the erection of a YMCA in Oneonta; $1,000 towards 
enlarging the YMCA at Whitehall. 

In 1896, the D&H gave, on May 13, $1,000 to the railroad branch of the YMCA at Albany, to be 
applied towards the erection of the building. On May 27, 1896 the D&H gave $1,000 for the 
erection of a building for aged women and friendless children at Scranton; on July 29, $500 for 
the relief of those who had suffered from an accident at Twin Shaft colliery, Pittston. 

The generosity of the D&H to its employes is noted in Century of Progress: 

“They [the Managers] delegated to the president the power to provide financial relief for 
boatmen who, on account of the small tonnage of the year [1897], were in need. On November 
24, Mr. Olyphant recommended that $6,795 be distributed for such purposes among the 
boatmen, and the subject was immediately referred to him with power. On this date $2,500 was 
appropriated for the use of the Carbondale hospital.” (p. 311) 

There came to America during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, however, more than a few 
persons who were not interested in building new lives for themselves and their children. They 
expected to have the components of “the good life” handed to them by America. They believed, 
erroneously, that they were entitled to jobs and that it was America’s responsibility to provide 
them with jobs. They believed, erroneously, that it was their right to tell their employers how to 
conduct their businesses and how much to pay them for their services. They became militantly 
pro-union. (We had a look at many of these folks in Volume XIII in this series.) 

Such folks can only be seen as reprehensible. Their descendants today are no less reprehensible 
than were their ancestors. Mercifully, they were not, and are not, the majority, but they are a 
constant in American life. 
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New Americans: 


The following article of praise of the men who worked on the Gravity Railroad was published in 
the Carbondale Leader of March 9, 1883, p. 3: 

“There is not to be found a more sober and industrious set of men in this country than upon the 
D. & H. gravity road.” (Carbondale Leader, March 9, 1883, p. 3) 

Here are some of those new Americans and/or their children or grandchildren who worked for 
the D&H: 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Bulletin, July 1, 1936, p. 102: 


At Wilkes-Barre 30 Years Ago 



Top row: Phil McKernan, John Burns , William Thomas. Bottom row: Sam 
Hipentot, John O'Hara , Thos. Drury , John Considine, Milton Kemmerer, Bruce Nagle , 
Charles Brader, Joseph Merrick and Albert Brotherton . Photo loaned by N. S. Burns , 
Division Examiner. 
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The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Bulletin, September 1, 1936, p. 132: 


When Railroading Was “Middle-Aged’ 



Railroad Centennials being common in recent years, this picture, taken at Mill Creek (now 
Hudson, Pa.) in 1886, can hardly be classed as “old,” though certainly not modern. Left 
to right: Dennis Arnold, Robert Carter, Mike Dougherty, David Edwards, Frank Clark and 
Seth Colvin. 
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The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Bulletin, September 1, 1937, p. 132: 


At Green Ridge in 1914 



On the running board, Engineer Tom Pace; L. to R. on ground, Eugene Seigle, John Hugel, 
Horace Freer, Mr. Constantine, Bruce Moyer and Ralph Twining. 
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2214 

In the Caboose 


Additions for Volume II: 

1. D&H coal mined and shipped from Carbondale to Honesdale in 1842 and reported in the 
Carbondale Gazette and discovered there by Donald W. Powell in December 10, 2017: 

—Thursday, May 5, 1842, p. 3: 

“The quantity of Coal mined at Carbondale and forwarded to Honesdale, by the Del. and Hudson 
Canal Co. upon their Rail Road during the week ending 


April 2 nd 

2440 Tons 

April 9 th 

3782 

April 16 th 

3860 

April 23 rd 

4050 

April 30 th 

4759 

Total 

18,891 


—May 12, 1842, p. 3 

“The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company have mined and transported over their road for the 
week ending May 7 th 5,045 tons Coal. Total quantity mined &c. for the current year 56,861 
tons.” 

Also in the May 12, 1842 issue of the Carbondale Gazette, on the same page, is the following 
article about the superiority of Lackawanna Coal for steam purposes: 

“ANTHRACITE COAL FOR STEAM PURPOSES.— We call attention to an article from the 
Miner’s [sic] Journal, which will be found in another column [see following page], relative to the 
proposed experiments to be made under the direction of the Navy Commissioners, on the 
different kinds of Coal used for fuel, for steam purposes. It will be to the interest of proprietors 
of mines to have the quality of their coal tested. We have understood that so far as the 
Lackawanna coal has been used for steam purposes it is counted equal if not preferable to any in 
the United States [emphasis added].” 
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Here, from the Carbondale Gazette of May 12, 1842, p. 2, is an article from the Miners’ Journal 
on the use of coal for steam purposes: 



From the Miners’ Journal, 

EXPERIMENTS IN -COAL FOR STEAM 

PTJP0SE8.- 


The Navy Commissioners have promulgated 
the following notice : 

“ It having been determined by the Navy De¬ 
partment, to cause to be executed.a series of care¬ 
ful experiments to ascertain the relative values of 
the different varieties of fuel, applicable to the pur¬ 
poses of steam navigation in the Navy of the Uni¬ 
ted States, the proprietors of mines, Or others, fur¬ 
nishing such fuel, are informed, that Upon forward¬ 
ing to the Navy yard, at the city of Washington, 
at their own charge, a^quantity not less than two 
tons in weight of the fuel which they respectively 
supply, to be delivered on or before the 1st day of 
July nextj the Department will cause the trial of 
the same to be faithfully made, to.discover its 
heating power and other properties, necessary to 
be known, in order to judge of its fitness for the 
purpose above specified. Each sample thus sent 
must be accompanied by a statement or certificate 
ofthe origin of the same, and the period of its ex¬ 
traction- from the. mine ; also of the points on the 
Atlantic coast, on the Mississippi, Gull of Mexico, 
or the lakes, at which it can be most eoveniently 
delivered/’ 

It is all important that those most deeply inter¬ 
ested in our Anthracite trade,' should take the ne¬ 
cessary measures for furnishing samples of the pro¬ 
ducts of this region to the department. This is the 
first,step the Government has yet made towards an 
economy in fuel, and now that the rubicon is pass¬ 
ed, they can have every proof of the efficiency ana 
superiority of Anthracite over any other. All the 
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. . . was 79,15, and 
volatile matter 7,37. 
Of two specimens 
of Anthracite from 
Wales, analyzed by 
??? Shaf, one 
yielded 92,42 fixed 
carbon and 5,97 
volatile matter.” 


objections that have heretofore been used against 
it, are proved conclusively to be futile : and the 
opinion not only of practical observers, but. also 
men of science, places its superior excellence for 
steam generating purposes, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt.Besides the advantages accruing from its 
increased compactness, perfect safety, absence of 
smoke, &c.—the celebrated Dr. Fyfe, President 
of the Society of Arts for Scotland, is of opinion, 
that the greater the proportion of fixed carbon in 
fuel, the greater will be the active operative pow¬ 
er. The Dr. arrives at this conclusion after mak¬ 
ing several carefully conducted experiments.— 
This opinion varies-with the popular belief on~this* 
subject, for it has generally .been believed that a 
great deal depended upon the flams of the volatile 
matter; that is, the heat evolved by the combus¬ 
tion of the volatile ingredients of the coal. The 
Anthracite contains-a much larger per centage of 
fixed carbon, than the bituminous, and one-fourth 
less of volatile matter ; which accounts for the for¬ 
mer burning with but little fame and without 
smoke, while the reverse is the case with the-lat¬ 
ter. 

The following is the analysis of several speci¬ 
mens of Anthracite, as given by professor Johnson 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. The read¬ 
er will perceive the large quantify of fixed carbon 
contained in all the specimens, and the trifling a- 
mount of volatile matter: 

Water, 3,43 3,26 0,00 2,19 0,40 

Volatile matter, 4,08 1,05 9,60 4,33 5,51 

Fixed Carbon, S7.48 91,69 S5,34 91 30 91,01 

Ashes, 5,01 4,00 5,06 2,28 3,08 


100,00 100,00100,00 100,00100,00 

Of twelve specimens of Anthracite, analyzed by 
Berthier, the mean percentage of fixed carbon was 
"►79.15. nnd nf vn 1»51 a rnpffop 7 ^7 Of 
mens of Anthracite from Wales, analyzed 

S5ia ^Cr7v!, Cr.77iefiled, .92,42 fixecTcarbon and 
5,97 volatile matter. 
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The composition of several specimens of Scotch, 
and English bituminous coal, as analyzed by Dr. 


Jj'fe was "found to be 

Scotch English. 
Moisture, 7,5 1,5 

Volatile matter, SI,5 29,5 

Fixed Carbon, 50,5 67,0 

Ashes, 7,5 2,0 

100,00 100,00 


/ - / ^ 

Dr. Fyfe, the gentlemen previously alluded to, 
has published the result of several experiments 
which he made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
comparative practical evaporative power of An¬ 
thracite and bituminous coal j and the result of 
each experiment clearly proved that the evapora¬ 
tive power of the anthracite was much greater 
than that of bituminous. It should be recollected 
that the anthracite used by the Doctor was of an 
inferior character, and from the description given 
of it by him, it resembles the Lackawana coal of 
this country*. 
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The Doctor in his treatise on- the evaporative 
power of different -kinds of coni says: “ If,'how¬ 
ever; any reliance is to be placed in the experi¬ 
ments the resnks of which I have detailed, I think 
they [engineers] will be forced to allow that l am 
correct in what I assert, that the greater propor¬ 
tion of fixed carbon- in fuel, the greater will be the 
practical evaporative power. In a national point 
of view, then, now that the demand for fuel has 
become so great, and that for long voyages, it is of 
the utmost consequence to have the fuel powerful 
so as to occupy as little space as possible, or rath¬ 
er, if I may be allowed the expression, to have a 
greater quantity cf an evaporative power, stowed 
away-in the same space, it ia of vast importance 
that attempts should he made to introduce an an¬ 
thracite fuel,” 

As another evidence of the superiority of our fu¬ 
el 'over all others. The numerous steamers plying 
upon the North River, are nearly all using anthra¬ 
cite, and the result proves that in all its essential 
qualities it possesses may greater advantages.*—■ 
During the past year nearly 50,000 tons have been 
consumed for that purpose, and is supposed that 
the quantity will fcQ much increased in the present 
year. 

It has generally been supposed that the saving 
gained by the use of the anthracite was about one - 
half: the following statement proves that estimate 
entirely too moderate. In the annual report of the 
Directors of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, die 
following paragraph occurs, which shows a posi¬ 
tive gain of nearly two thirds : 

“To show the economy of using it, as well-as 
die improvement in the construction of steam boil¬ 
ers, we will state the fact, that in one of the boats 
of the company, the Trenton, whose new boilers 
were built during the past year,upon apian calcu¬ 
lated for the best application of coal, the consump¬ 
tion per day does not exceed -two tons and one 
quarter, costing ten dollars, whilst Seven-cords of 
wood costing $27 50 were consumed formerly by 
the same boat, on the same rim,” 
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-May 19, 1842, p. 3 

“LACKAWANNA COAL TRADE. / The quantity of Coal mined and transported over the Rail 
Road Road for the week ending this day, is 5,577 tons. / Total, per last report, 56,861 / 
Aggregate 62,438. / Carbondale, May 14, 1842.” 


—May 26, 1842, p. 3 

“LACKAWANNA COAL TRADE. / The quantity of Coal mined and transported over the Rail 
Road for the week ending this day, is 5,577 tons. / Total, per last report, 56,861 / Aggregate, 
62,438 / Carbondale, May 14, 1842.” 


—June 2, 1842, p. 3 


“LACKAWANNA COAL TRADE. / The quantity of Coal mined and transported over the Rail 
Road for the week ending this day, is 5,613 tons. / Week ending May 21 st ; 5,704 / Total, per last 
report, 62,438 / Aggregate 73,755 / Carbondale, May 28, 1842” 


—June 9, 1842, p. 3 

“LACKAWANNA COAL TRADE. / The quantity of Coal mined and transported over the Rail 
Road for the week ending this day, / is 5,638 tons. / Total, per last report, 73,755 / Aggregate, 
79,393 / Carbondale, June 4, 1842.” 


—June 16, 1842, p. 3 

“LACKAWANNA COAL TRADE. / The quantity of Coal mined and transported over the Rail 
Road for the week ending this day, is 5,638 tons. / Total, per last report, 73,755 / Aggregate, 
79,393 / Carbondale, June 1, 1842.” 


Additions for Volume III: 

1. Shown below are copies of four of the Johnson photographs in the archives of the Wayne 
County Historical Society which, it appears were published in The Wayne Independent of 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954. Each of these photographs has a very detailed caption in which many 
features shown in that photograph are identified. We reprint those four photographs here in an 
effort to preserve the valuable identifications contained in those captions. 
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Lower ledge in background, showing gardens of 
residents fenced ofF on side hill. Two-thirds down 
picture is St. Mary Magdalen Church spire and roof 
of edifice are shown, the parish being organized in 1853. 
The Church was built in 1860. At the right may be 
seen the old covered bridge, spanning the Lackawaxen 
river on site near where the present Philip Hone bridge 
is located. After a heavy wind storm lifted part of the 


roof of this bridge, it was removed and a steel truss 
structure replaced it. Back on Second street and op¬ 
posite St. Mary Magdalen’s Church is the Honcsdale 
Gas House, the company organized by a number of 
Honcsdale residents. It was chartered May 17, 1854, 
and a year later the gas plant was built. One block 
North on Second street is the former Cummings' 
Home, next to which stands a school house. 


^ /I A /l 


THE WAYNE INDEPENDENT Tuesday, Aug. 3, 1954 


This photograph of Honesdale and the three others given below were published, it 
appears, in the Tuesday, August 3, 1954 issue of The Wayne Independent. 
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Foreground shows shipping yard and docks of 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. A spur from 
the main canal traversed across Front (Main) street 
to Second (Church) street. A bridge over this section 
of the canal was located on Front street. Lumber, 
hides and other kinds of freight were loaded into canal 
boats and delivered to market over the D. & H. Canal 
system. On Front or Wayne street, directly in front 
of the smokestack of 13*4 plane in foreground is office 
of Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, (now rooms 
of Wayne County Historical Society) and coal office of 
Hudson Coal Company; next building below, Isaiah 
Snyder’s Emporium (now site of Independent). Farther 


up Wayne street is the Field House (site of Reif- 
Newman building). When a passenger alighted from 
the stage coach, he was gaily greeted by the courteous 
host. Mr. Field was considered the prince of hotel 
keepers. Next is the jewelry store of Chas. Petersen. 
Directly in rear on Second street, German Lutheran 
church, parish of which was organized in 1845. This 
Church was built in 1848. Directly back is Ladywood 
Lane, named by Washington Irving during his visit here 
in 1841. Beth Israel Synagogue is shown on Third 
street and the society was organized in 1849 with ten 
members. Rich farm land is shown in the background. 
(Now Cliff and Irving Streets area.) 
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Photographs taken 1860 


ifif] , qgk 


Irving Cliff is shown in background. On Second 
Street, now Church, are shown Honesdale Academy; 
ckl Presbyterian church, Fuller-Mclntosh house, Foster 
brick home, Reed House to Dimmick Home, end of 
block. On corner of Second and Ninth street stands 
Grace Episcopal church and opposite or West side of 
street is Allen House. Coming toward Wayne street 
and corner of Wayne and Ninth is two story Liberty 
Hall Building. (Now Masonic Hall) Across the 
street is Foster Building, first brick structure built in \ 
Honesdale. Traveling East on Ninth next to Foster 
building is one story frame structure, where boom for 
“Lincoln for President,” was started. Continuing East¬ 
ward on Ninth Central Park is at the left, around 
which is a white fence protecting maple trees syste¬ 
matically set out and about 20 feet in height. Opposite 
center of the park is the old Court House, (a frame 


structure) and adjacent to it is the Wayne County 
stone jail, built in 1859, used to 1936/ South of 
the Court House is the home of Samuel E. Dim¬ 
mick, who was appointed Attorney General of Penn¬ 
sylvania by Governor Hartranft in 1873, in which office 
he died of pneumonia in 1875. The Dimmick House 
was later used as the first Wayne Memorial hospital, 
and now is known as Gospel Tabernacle. Pedestrian 
retraces his steps and is scon on Wayne street. From 
Foster's corner one walks up the street and passes a 
number of wooden buildings, w r hich were later de¬ 
stroyed by fire March 11, 1885, including the Lohman 
building, Schuller’s Confectionery and Ferdinand 
White's. Above, going uptown is the John E. Richmond 
music store, opposite which Protection Engine No. 3 
Fire hall. Flag staff and fire bell plainly seen on roof 
of building. 
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At extreme lower left section on Park street, 
three-story building, known as “slab castle.” Building 
was made of virgin timber and some of the boards were 
over two feet in width, were called slabs, hence the 
name. It* was a three-story tenement house. The 
building was razed about 1889. On corner of Wavne 
street and Park is Wayne County Hotel, Brown’s furni¬ 
ture store just west of it. Opposite is store built by 
Isaac P. Foster and later home of Miss Mary Weston; 
above, same side of street, John F. Roe store (now 
Bullock’s) ; north of that building site where first 
newspaper in Honesdale Mas printed, The Wayne 
County Herald (razed in 1952). Coming down Wayne 
street, first building on right after crossing bridge is 
home of Coe F. Young, general manager of the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Canal Company. (Now Dean Fowler 


Texaco Station) Last building, the Fitch home. Op¬ 
posite side of street, the William Weiss grocery store, 
formerly operated by Seaman Brothers, and at present, 
Freund’s. Diagonally, in a Northemly direction is 
Honesdale Baptist church, organized May 10, 1842. 
The Church steeple in immediate foreground is the 
First Central Methodist Church of Honesdale, located 
on Ridge street, now an apartment house. The Metho¬ 
dists first met as early as 1834 in a school house and 
cornerstone for this Church was laid in 1842. Three 
vacant plots are in the picture. Two on Park street, 
one opposite Wayne County Hotel, now a residential 
section and a park, west of Wayne street and another 
section East of Wayne or Front street. A third vacant 
lot on Wayne street, south of the Fitch house, is where 
the Lyric theatre and a number of other buildings now 
stand. 
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Additions for Volume IV: 


1. The black and white negative from which the electronic print shown below has been produced 
is among a large collection of photo negatives that were sold at the Dr. Edward Steers estate 
auction sale. Those negatives, at that time, were purchased by Sal Mecca of Dunmore. This 
photograph was taken by Hensel and is the subject of Hensel stereocard No. 922, which is 
presented on page 306 of Volume IV in this D&H series. We present this photograph here 
because there is greater clarity in this black and white print than there is in the stereocard. 
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2. Also among the Steers negatives (now in the collection of Sal Mecca, Dunmore) is one in 
which can be seen the area near the head of the Union Light Plane in Honesdale. Given below is 
an electronic print made from that black and white negative: 



Near the Head of the Union Light Plane, Honesdale 

Note the presence of the woman leaning against the rocks at the left. This woman, doubtless, 
accompanied the photographer on this photo outing. 

A similar view of this area can be seen in the stereocard, in color, that is presented on page 309 
of Volume IV in this D&H series. 
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Additions for Volume V: 


1. More on the Hotel Champlain: 

“HOTEL CHAMPLAIN. / An Elegant New Hostelry Just Opened on the D. & H. Main 
Line. / Three miles south of Plattsburgh, on the direct line of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
is located the new and superb Hotel Champlain, without doubt the finest and most complete 
summer hostelry in the country. Overlooking Lake Champlain from the summit of a bluff some 
200 feet above the level of its waters, it commands a magnificent view of this inland sea that 
occupies so important and romantic a place in the early history of our nation. The appointments 
and furnishings of the Hotel are at once elegant and artistic. It is built upon the solid rock, and all 
about is the primitive forest while its salutary arrangements are as perfect as genius has been able 
to devise and art to secure. About three sides of the house extend piazzas twenty feet in width, 
affording an unbroken promenade over 1,000 feet long. / Geographically, the Hotel Champlain 
has many advantages, it being readily accessible by rail and boat. Nature has also signalized the 
place with charms none can resist. To the east is seen the broad expanse of Lake Champlain with 
innumerable islands asleep in its bosom; beyond are the Green Mountains, peak rising above 
peak, receding at last almost into invisibility. The scene from the western piazza is totally 
different. Here a varied landscape is spread before the eye, fertile fields and dark green valleys, 
girdled with still darker green forest, through which we catch the shimmer of interlacing streams, 
in whose cool depths the trout hide. This comparatively level stretch of country is a satisfying 
overture to the glorious mountain ranges and lofty peaks of the Adirondacks that outline the 
horizon. / Old Fort Ticonderoga, the most interesting and picturesque ruin of this country; Fort 
St. Frederick, of which the wall is yet in a fair state of preservation; and the grass-grown earth¬ 
works are but a few miles up the lake. The marvelous Ausable Chasm is but a half hour’s ride. 
The great Adirondack Mountains too are easily reached from here. Saranac Lake—the heart of 
the Adirondacks—being but a four hours’ journey by rail. Lake George and Saratoga are each 
within convenient distance while Montreal is only seventy-four miles northward. ” (Carbondale 
Leader, July 23, 1890, p. 3) 
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Additions for Volume VIII: 


1. In the photograph given below, we see a large group of passengers at the Farview passenger 
station on the Gravity Railroad. This group of passengers may well have been an excursion 
outing to Farview Park. 


The black and white negative from which this electronic print has been produced is among a 
large collection of photo negatives that were sold at the Dr. Edward Steers estate auction sale. 
Those negatives, at that time, were purchased by Sal Mecca of Dunmore. 





2. Shown below are four black and white electronic copies of four photographs that were taken 
by Hensel at or near the foot of foot of Plane No. 13. The black and white negatives from which 
these electronic prints have been produced are among a large collection of photo negatives that 
were sold at the Dr. Edward Steers estate auction sale. Those negatives, at that time, were 
purchased by Sal Mecca of Dunmore. 
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Additions for Volume IX: 

1. From the top of the Upper Observatory at Farview Park, one could see Elk Mountain (see p. 
27 in Volume IX in this D&H series). That we know from the photograph of a page from a 
Farview Park flyer that is given below. This photograph is an electronic print made form a black 
and white photo negative that was in the Dr. Edward Steers’ collection (negative now owned by 
Sal Mecca, Dunmore). 
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Grand View, from the Upper Observatory at Farview. 
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Additions for Volume XII: 


1. D. & H. Timetable, Effective September 26, 1926: 


Effective 
September 26, 
1926 


:^L.^ ^ ^ r- -- ■ - - 

-► Effective September *6, 1926 


^>qT> J»f~- W UL- 1 • SoKe.Wgi-^* 



NEW YORK 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
GLENS FALLS 
ADiRONDACKS 
LAKE GEORGE 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
PLATTS BURG 
MONTREAL 


Route of ihe Monireal Liml 

NEW YORK-MONTREAL 
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Note: This the only timetable for the Honesdale Branch where we have ever seen listed the stops 
here called “Gray’s Crossing” and “Hubbard’s Farm”, both of which were flag stops (“Stops on 
signal”). 


CARBONDALE AND HONESDALE 

READ DOWN READ UP 




582 

Mis. 

TABLE 21 

581 





A.M. 





AM. 





t7 30 

0 

Lv.. *. 

... CARBONDALE... 

. ♦. Ar. 

10t25 





7 41 

4.2 

44 

... Lincoln Avenue.... 

.. ,Lv. 

10 13 





7145 

5.7 

4 4 

..Whites. 

44 

10(08 






44 

Panther Bluffs. . . . 

44 







8.8 

44 

.Quigley. 

44 






8 04 

11.4 

4 C 

.Farview. 

44 

9 50 





8 fill 

! 14.0 

44 

.Canaan. 

• 4 

9(42i. 




f 


• 4 

... Gray a Crossing.... 

44 

| 





8 20 

if!® 

• « 

.Waymart. 

44 

9 33 





l 

19.0 

«4 

.. .Hubbard’s Farm... 

• 4 

f 





8(27 

20.4 

• • 

.Keene. 

44 

9(25 






21.6 

• 4 

.Steene . 

44 






8 3* 

23.4 

44 

.Prompton. 

«4 

9 17 






24.8 

44 

.Fortenia . 

44 






8 41 

25.8 

44 

.Seeleyvllle. 

44 

9 09 





♦8 45 

27.2 

Ar... . 

_HONESDALE_ 

.. . Lv. 

t9 05 





A.M. 





A.M. 




Light faced figures denote A. M. time. * Daily. 

Dark faced figures denote P. M. time. § Sunday only, 
t Daily, except Sunday. X Daily, except Saturday, 

f Stops on signal. s Saturday only, 

t Stops to discharge passengers. 

Note. —Fassengers for Pennsylvania Division points change at 
Oneor.ta to Train 306 which makes connection at Nineveh. 


Additions for Volume XIII: 

1. Cash payments for work: add to Volume XIII, Section No. 1327 (Pay Day), pp. 198-260): 

Regular cash payments for labor in the Lackawanna Valley were instituted by the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company. 
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2. More on the Athertons: The newspaper clipping about the Athertons that is shown below is in 
the holdings of the Lackawanna Historical Society. The date, “2/4/5” that is written at the top of 
the clipping is probably the date of the newspaper from which it was cut. Whatever the case, the 
information on the Athertons is very interesting: 


The “Atherton: 
portion of the 
clipping is given in 
its entirety on the 
following page. 


^ V -'J- 

PERSONAL and 

PERTINENT 

HOME, SWEET HOME 
(Until Florida Warms Up) 

When the frost is on the palm trees 
And the orange blossoms freeze, 
When azaleas and camellias 
Blacken in the arctic breeze; 
When in icy sheets the highways 
Gleam refulgent in the snow 
And the mercury congeals 
At its very lowest low; 

Then I look askance at stories 
Of those erstwhile Summer lands 
And the deep tanned bathing 
beauties 

On those sunny silver sands. 
With a sort of satisfaction 
(Since this had to come to pass) 
I resign myself t6 comfort— 

In a climate made with gas. 

—John of Decatur. 

In Washington Times Herald. 
OOO 

>' John R. Atherton, treasurer of 
the Hudson Coal Co., who died yes¬ 
terday; his father, Henry F. Ather¬ 
ton, his late brother, Thomas S. 
Atherton, and a third brother, now 
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Henry F. Atherton and 

-► 

his three sons worked, 


among them, 173 


years for the D&H. 



fc O 0 

John R. Atherton, treasurer of 
the Hudson Coal Co., who died yes¬ 
terday; his father, Henry F. Ather¬ 
ton, his late brother, Thomas S. 
Atherton, and a third brother, now 
also deceased, among them served a 
total of 173 years with the D.&H. 
R.R. or its subsidiary, the Hudson 
Coal Co. John had the longest 
service—65 years. His brother Tom, 
who died in 1948 and who was 
assistant paymaster, had a record 
of 52 years while their father, 
Henry, had 35 years to his credit 
and had been paymaster for the 
D.&H. in the Scranton area for 
many years. Henry was the first 
of the Athertons to take service 
with the D.&H. That was in 1864. 
He had come here from Vermont. 
John started with the parent com¬ 
pany in 1888 as a clerk while Tom 
began his railroad company and 
coal company career in 1894. The 
D.&H. was almost exclusively a 
gravity railroad and canal in 1864 
when Henry Atherton began his 
service with the company. The first 
diversion from gravity to steam 
operation was on the short stretch 
between Olyphant and Providence 
and later into Central Scranton. 
That was in the 1860s. A little 
later the road was extended from 
the canal terminal in Rondout, 
N.Y., to Albany and eventually 
into Montreal. When John Ather¬ 
ton started to work in the pay¬ 
master’s office one of his duties 
was to ride the gravity paycar. He 
could tell some interesting stories 
of the experience. In his long life¬ 
time—he was 81—he had served 
under a number of D.&H. presi¬ 
dents, beginning with R. M. Oly¬ 
phant, and was looked upon by 
D.&H. men as the best informed 
man on the system regarding the 
operation of the road. He enjoyed 
his work and frequently, when on 
vacation, took a cross-country 
train trip, oftentimes riding the 
engine. Next to railroading his 
hobby was motoring. He knew 
more highways in this area by 
their route numbers than any 
other man I know. 

0 0 8 
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Additions for Volume XVI: 












2. The envelope shown below was offered for sale on E-Bay on October 20, 2017, where it was 
brought to our attention by John V. Bubemiak. This communication was sent by the D. & H. C. 
CO. to J. N.[?] Wheeler, at Brown & Co. in Windsor, NY. 


“R. P. B.”: 
are those the 
letters 

shown here? 
What do 
these letters 
stand for? 


D.& H.C.CO. 



W 




♦ a a ft 





Envelope 
stamped by the 
R. P. O. agent 
on the Nineveh 
and Carbondale 
train. 



Stamped 
when received 
at Windsor, 
NY 
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Additions for Volume XVII 


1. John Brink worked for the PCC Gravity Railroad until 1885; he then worked for the D&H. On 
Friday, November 18, 1887, John Brink was the engineer on D. & H. Engine No. 9 at the head of 
a train of loaded coal cars on the Valley Road. At Olyphant, part of Brink’s train was mistakenly 
cut off by the hind brakeman. The cut cars started coasting down the track. Near Dickson City, 
the runaway cars collided with D&H Engine No. 50, Truman Utley, engineer. Miraculously, no 
one was injured or killed in this collision. Here is the account of this accident that was published 
in the Carbondale Leader, November 21, 1887, p. 4 

- s/ 

A RUNAWAY COAL TRAIN. 

A Collision on the I). & II. Which Might 
Have Been More. Serious. 

The Scranton “Truth” ofSnturdny contaius 
n thrilling account of a runaway train 
on the D. A H. road the previous evening. 

Engine No. 9, John Brink, engineer, and 
William Clifford, conductor, had gone ns far 
as Olyphant with a train of loaded coal cars, 
when the train was stopped for the purpose 
of switching some cars to the side tracks. 

The engineer blew the whistle aud the hind 
brakeman, misunderstanding the number of 
toots, and, thinking the cugineer wanted 
him to cut the train, iii two at the crossing, 
proceeded to do so. ’After he had cut the 
traiu he began signalling to the engineer. 

While ho was doing this the part of the traiu 
ho had cut of started down the track, aud 
when the brnkemau turned around the train 
had run across tho Olyphant bridge and was 
rushing down the track at a steadily increasing 
rate of speed. He immediately started after 
the train and chased it all tho way down to 
the Dickson station where tho accident hap¬ 
pened Tho train was running about thirty 
miles an hour. Engiuo No. 50, Truman 
Utley, engiueer, came around the curve just 
this side of the station. The trainmen on 
the engine saw the flying train and jumped 
just in time to escape the collision. The 
two trains came together with a great crash, 
wrecking the caboose and cars of the wild 
train and badly damaging the engine and 
several cars of the other train. The train¬ 
men immediately went to work clearing away 
the wreck, and soon removed all vestige of 
it from the track. It was very fortunate, 
considering, that the coal train was tho one 
run into, ns tho 7 o’clock pnsssengor train 
from Scranton was only a short distance be¬ 
hind the coal train, and would surely have 
been run into by tho wild train, iu which 
event there would probably have been a great 
loss of life. 
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2. Coal use on R. M. S. Titanic: 


R. M. S. Titanic weighed 46,328 tons; it was 882 feet long; its engines generated 59,000 hp; it 
daily consumed 825 tons of coal ; it accommodated 2,603 passengers and was run by a crew of 
885 members; it cost $7.5 million to build, and to sail across the Atlantic cost $4,350. 


Additions for Volume XVIII 

1. D. & H. Breaker, Jermyn, Pa. This post card was sold on E-Bay on May 5, 2017. 


D. & H. Breaker, Jermyn, Pa. 
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Reverse of post card shown on the preceding page: 
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2. D. & H. Breaker, Jermyn, Pa. This post card was sold on E-Bay on May 5, 2017. 
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Scranton News Co., Scranton 


Reverse of post card shown on the preceding page: 



THIS SPACE FOR WRITING 


POST CARD 

THIS SIDE IS FOR THE ADDRESS 


PLACE 
STAMP HERE 


ft 



M 

A 

D 

.E 

III 

U 

S 

A 
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3. Anthracite Coal Breaker, with shaft, Carbondale, Pa. This post card was sold on E-Bay on 
May 5, 2017. This is the Glenwood Breaker in Mayfield; see the note on the reverse of this post 
card that is shown on the following page: 





Anthracite Coal Breaker with Shaft, Carbondale, Pa. 
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Reverse of the post card shown on the preceding page: 


I 


I 


:f ma ^8 u \ j 11 

v 'Mil; 

POST CARD. 

THE SPACE BELOW IS FOR THE ADDRESS ONLY, , P 




4. In Volume XVIII, pp. 248-250, we took a look at the steam shovel that was used to load culm 
at the Lackawanna Breaker in the Carbondale Yard. That same steam shovel was also used to 
load canal boats at Honesdale. 

In the box of D&H and PCC negatives that Sal Mecca purchased at the Dr. Steers auction, there 
is a negative of a photograph of a steam shovel and a large group of men and boys at the D&H 
loading docks in Honesdale. This is the same steam shovel that is shown in the stereocard, No. 
977, of Hensel: “Steam Coal Shovel on the D. & H. Canal Docks”. Here is the photo of the 
steam shovel that is the subject of one of the Steers negatives: 
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In those same photo negatives from the collection of Dr. Edward Steers (now in the collection of 
Sal Mecca, Dunmore) there are two additional photographs of the D&H steam shovel loading 
coal at the D&H docks in Honesdale. Here are those two photographs: 
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5. Stourbridge Lion on its way to Chicago, 1893 

This photograph was brought to our attention on October 27, 2017 by Larry Rine, West Lebanon, 
NH. This extremely rare photograph was taken in Honesdale in 1893 when the Stourbridge Lion 
was placed on a wagon for movement to a railroad flat car for transportation to the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. Our sincere thanks to Larry Rine for bringing this photograph to our 
attention. 
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Here is a photograph of the Stourbridge Lion on the D&H flat car, in Nescopeck, on which it was 
transported to Chicago in 1893, to be exhibited at the Columbian Exposition there. This 
photograph is the frontispiece of Passenger, Freight and Work Equipment on the Delaware and 
Hudson The Delaware and Hudson Company BOARD OF MANAGERS INSPECTION OF 
LINES:: June 2, June 5, 1927. 



1890-1900 

An interesting photograph of the “Stourbridge Lion," weight about 7,000 pounds, 
en route to the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, (1893), on a 40,000 pounds capacity 
D. & H. C. Co. flat car. This photograph was taken in the Pennsylvania Railroad yards 
at Nescopeck, Pa. 
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6. On November 22, 2017, John V. Buberniak donated a large box full of D&H items to the 
Carbondale D&H Transportation Museum. Contained in that box is a copy of Report of 
Committee for Conducting Transportation Operations in Anthracite Coal Region and Existing 
Facilities with Recommendations for Improvement, March 23, 1921. Presented therein is a vast 
quantity of data on the breakers owned and operated by the D&H at that time. 

A summary description of the content of this remarkable volume is given in the first paragraph of 
the “Introductory” page, given below, as follows: 


A report of the coal-field opereitions of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Division containing a descriptive outline of the 
individual breakers of all operations served by D. & H, 
crews together with recommendations rnd suggestions tend¬ 
ing tov/arck j. iprovement of the service and economies in 
operation. 


Given that fact, it is well that we present here a copy of the entire volume. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


A report of the coal-field operations of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Division containing a. descriptive outline of the 
individual breakers of all operations nerved by D. & H* 
crews together with recommendations and suggestions tend¬ 
ing toward ijprovemont of the service and economics in 
operation. 

Practices i.nd conditions which aro common at most 
of the operations ars trenteu iii a general way under the 
following headings, after which detailed report of in¬ 


dividual operations follows. 

1. General page 1 

2. Switching of Condemned Coal rt 2 

3. Switching of Under and Overload 

Cars n 3 

4. lack of Scale docilities at 

Independent Breakers " 4 

5. Car Inspection 11 6 

6. Car Cleaning « 6 

7. Car Distribution u e 

8. Billing " 10 

9. Power " 12 

10. Crew Service " 15 

11. Mine Cave watchmen ” 17 

12. ?us*8ew,ar uiid Through Freight Trsins 

and The: : r Relation to Mine Runs " 17 

13. Layout and Lack of Track Room in 

Delaware and Hudson Yards " 18 


Coal Operations - Plymouth to Forest 
City 22 to 79 incl, 

{Index next page), 
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A careful look at the Index on this and 


the following nine pages makes it very 
clear what a remarkable volume this 


March 23, 1921 volume is. 


Detailed data on all of 



these breakers is presented 
in this volume: 



Page 

Breakers 

Page 

Archbald Coni Co. 

63 

ArohbaId 

63 

Breaker fficili tiob 

63 

Baltimore $5 

32 

Soale 

£4 

Blaci: Diamond 

47 

Yard 

63 

Carbonuale 

77 

Output 

03 

Central 

39 

Grew Service 

■S4 

Cl uiton 

73 

Billing 

64 

Coal Brook 

75 



Conion 

38 

Average Dors Condenned Goal 

2 

Delaware 

40 

fl " Over and Underloads 

4 

Duffy 

79 

" C0st of Car Inspection 

6 

Eddy Creek 

58 

" " ,r ” Cleaning 

7 

Edgerton 

65 

1T Currents of Traffic 

22 

Gaylord 

30 

" Humber, Mine Huns 

2 

Gibbons 

50 

11 Output t All Operations 

1 

Greenwood 

48 

11 " Hudson Coal Co. 

1 

Gravity Slope 

65 



Holden 

4£ 

Baltimore #5 Breaker 


Jermyn 

69 

Breaker facilities 

32 

Zingston #2 

£6 

Yard TT 

33 

icings ton #4 

23 

Seale ,T 

33 

Laflin 

41 

Output 

32 

Degvitts Creek 

56 

Crew Service 

33 

Doree 

22 

Condemned Cool 

33 

Madeira 

36 

Billing 

34 

Manvilie 

53 



Marvine #1 

55 

Bank, Black Diamond 

47 

Marvine $2 

55 

T1 Oak Hun 

64 

Mt, Jessup 

61 

" Spring Brook 

45 

Oak Run 

64 

TT White Oak 

67 

Olyphant 

59 



Pine Ridge 

34 

Billing 

10 

pov/derly 

71 



Racket Brook 

78 

Breakers, billing at 

10 

Slocum Hollow 

51 



Spring Brook 

45 

Breaker Tracks,Cleaning of 

7 

Suf "oik 

44 

Black Diamond Coal Go. 


Von Storch 

52 

Breaker facilities 

47 

White oak 

67 

Yard 

47 



Scale 1T 

47 



Output 

47 



Crew Service 

47 



Condemned Coal 

48 



Billing 

48 
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INDEX 

i*l 




Page 

Page 

Car, Cost per loaded 

1 

Clinton Breaker 


" Cleaning 

6 

Breaker facilities 

73 

" " Cost of 

7 

Yard " 

74 

” Inspection 

6 

Scale 

74 

" Inspectors,Location 

6 

Gutpu r. 

73 

T ' Li#>ht Repairs to 

6 

Crew service 

74 



Condemned Coal 

75 



Billing 

75 

Carbondale Mine Runs 

15 

Remarks 

75 



Coal Erook Breaker 


Carbondale Coal Co. 


Ereaker facilities 

75 

facilities 

77 

Yard " 

76 

Crew Service 

77 

Seale ° 

76 

Billing 

78 

Output 

75 



Crew Service 

76 



Condemned Coal 

76 

Cave, Watchmen 

17 

Billing 

76 

Central Breaker 

39 

Coal Storage - Parsons 

19 

Breaker facilities 

39 



Yard « 

39 

Conion Breaker 


Soale " 

40 

Breaker facilities 

38 

Output 

39 

Yard 

38 

Crew Service 

40 

Scale " 

38 

Condemned Coal 

40 

Output 

38 

Billing 

40 

Crew Service 

38 



Condemned Coal 

39 



Billing 

39 

Classifications,Green Ridge 




Yard 

£0 

Concentration - empty 

9 

Hudson Yard 

19 

cars 


Parsons " 

18 



Plymouth 

18 

Condemned Coal-switching 

£ 



Condemned Coal-(Recommend 

- 3 

Class of Engines 

1£ 

Cost - per car loured 

1 



" Car Inspection 

6 

Cleaning, empty car 

o 

" Car Cleaning 

6 

” " n Cost 

7 

" Mine Cave Watch¬ 




men 

17 



Crew service 

15 



Current of Traffic 

22 
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IIJDEX 
D - 3 - F 

Page 

Delaware Breaker 40 

Distribution, Empty Car3 8 

Duffy Coal Co, 79 

Eddy Creek Breaker 

Breaker Facilities 58 

Yard Facilities 58 

Scale Facilities 59 

Output 58 

Crew Service 59 

Condemned Coal 59 

Billing 59 

Edgerton Coal Co, 65 

Empty Oar, Cleaning 6 

" ir Inspection 6 

,T " Distribution 8 

Engine Service 13 

Facilities, Scale 4 

" Billing 10 

" Lack of, Plymouth Yard 18 

" " 11 Parsons Yard 18 

'* " " Hudson tT 19 

r ’ " ” Green Ridge " £0 

Figures, General l 

TT Condemned Coal 2 

" Over & Underloads 4 

Freight trains 

Relation to Mine Runs 17 
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Page 

Gaylord Breaker 


Breaker facilities 

50 

Yard " 

31 

Scale 

£1 

Output 

30 

Crew Service 

31 

Condemned Coal 

32 

Billing 

32 

Gi'bbons Breaker 


Breaker facilities 

50 

Yard " 

50 

Output 

50 

Crew Service 

51 

Condemned Coal 

51 

Billing 

51 

Green Ridge 


Mine Runs 

16 

Green Ridge Yard 

£0 

Greenwood Breaker 


Breaker facilities 

48 

Yard H 

48 

Scale ,l 

49 

Output 

48 

OreviT Service 

49 

Condemned Coal 

49 

Billing 

49 

Recommendations 

50 

Gravity Slope Breaker 

65 

Breaker facilities 

66 

Yard ,r 

66 

Scale 

66 

Output 

66 

Crew Service 

66 

Condemned Coal 

67 

Billing 

68 
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II'TDEX 


H - I - J 

Page 

Holden Washer 7 

42 

Washery facilities 

4£ 

Yard " 

43 

Scale 

43 

Out >ut 

4S 

Crew Service 

43 

Condemned Coal 

43 

Billing 

43 

Hudson Yard 

19 

Recommended 

20 

Inspection of Coal 

r 

C 

" ” Oars 

,*■ 

o 

Interlocking Plant, Sv/itoning 


over at Hudson Yard 

19 

Jermyn Breaker 


Breaker facilities 

69 

Yard " 

70 

Scale ,T 

70 

Output. 

69 

Crew Service 

70 

Condemned Coal 

70 

Blllinsr 

71 

Recoramendations 

71 
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K - L 


PafO 

Kingston #2 Breaker 

Bx'-cksr Facilities 

26 

Yar3 15 

27 

Seale 

27 

Qur.pnt 

26 

Grew Service 

27 

Condemned Ccal 

28 

Billing 

26 

Kingston #4 Breaker 

Breaker Facilities 

Ob 

Yard TT 

29 

Scale ” 

29 

Output 

26 

Grew Service 

29 

Condemned Coal 

30 

Billing 

30 

Bailin Breaker 

41 

|r LU.LLVg . 

42 

Lead - Pine Hidge 

19 

Levitts Creek Breaker 

Breaker Facilities 

36 

Yard 

57 

Scale u 

57 

Out put 

56 

Grew Service 

57 

Condemned Goal 

57 

Billing 

57 

Lore© Breaker 

Breaker facilities 

22 

Yard " 

23 

Scale ” 

23 

Output- 

22 

Crew Service 

24 

Condemned Coal 

24 

Billing 

25 

Bee ommend o ti on s 

25 

Washerj 

26 
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nw2x 

_ W 


P^ge 

Main Track, Storage 

17 

" " switchiasr. Hudson 

19 

Plymouth 

IB 

TT ,T 11 Green Ridge 

£0 

Madeira Broker 

Br-alter facilities 

26 

Yard " 

37 

Scale ” 

37 

Out yat 

36 

Grew Service 

37 

Condemned Goal 

27 

Billing 

37 

Manvilie Breaker 

33 

Breaker padlities 

54 

Yard " 

54 

Scale 

54 

Output 

54 

Crew Service 

54 

Condemned Coal 

o4 

Billing 

55 

Marvine #1 Breaker 

55 

Marvine #2 Breaker 

Breaker facilities 

55 

Yard 11 

55 

Output 

56 

Recommendations 

56 

Method Cleunin-? Oars 

6 

n Distributing Empties 

8 

,r Billjn? 

10 

Mine Run Crews 

15 

Mine Gave ’/atchmen 

17 

lit, Jessup Breaker 

Breaker facilities 

61 

Yard ,T 

62 

Scale 11 

62 

Output 

61 

Crew Service 

62 

Billing 

62 

Remarks 

62 

ITotes 

22 
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IBDg 

0 - P 

page 

Olyphant Breaker 

59 

Breaker '^scilities 

60 

Yard " 

GO 

Scale 1T 

60 

Output 

GO 

Crev, Service 

60 

Oondeinned Coal 

61 

Billing 

61 


61 

Otak KLliJ 

64 

Operations, Hue son Coal Co, 

1 

TT Independent 

1 

Tt without scales 

5 

Overloads - Switolling 

5 

parsons Yard 

16 

Passenger Service 

17 

Pine Ridge Breaker 

Breaker facilities 


Yard Tt 

35 

Scale 1f 

35 

Output 

34 

Grew Service 

35 

Condemned Coal 

36 

Billing 

36 

Pine Hidpe Lead 

19 

Plymouth Yard 

16 

pooling Engines 

12 

powderly Breaker 

Breaker ’ c V.eillties 

71 

Yard 

72 

Scale ir 

72 

Oat t 

72 

Crew Service 

72 

Condemns? Coal 

73 

Billing 

73 

Ti e c oni 2 wen da t i o ns 

73 

Power - Type vised 

12 

1T Poole 

12 

,T neconmended 

15 

Protection - Mine Cave 

17 
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I HUES 



E 

- S - T 




Page 


Page 

Recommends tions for 


Slocum Hollow 

51 

Car Cleaning 

7 

Crew Service 

52 

Oar Inspection 

7 

Billing 

52 

Hudson Yard 

20 



Green Ridge Yard 

20 



Greenwood Breaker 

50 

Spring Brook Bank 

45 

Lore© Breaker 

25 

Yard Facilities 

46 

Parsons Yard 

19 

Scale 

46 

Pine Ridge Lead 

19 

Output 

45 

Powderly Ereaker 

73 

Crew Service 

46 

Po’ve r 

15 

Billina 

47 

Marvine #2 

56 

Remarks 

47 

Switching Condemned 




Coal 

3 

Suffolk Breaker 


Switching Overloads 

4 

Breaker Facilities 

44 

Scales 

5 

Yard " 

44 

Olyphant 

61 

Scale " 

44 

White Oak 

69 

Output 

44 

Jermyn 

71 

Crew Service 

45 



Condemned Coal 

45 

Repairs, Light 

6 

Billing 

45 

Runs, Mine 

15 

Switching, 




Condemned Coal 

2 

Racket Brook Ereaker 


Switching, Overloads 

3 

Breaker Facilities 

78 

" Service 

15 

Yard " 

78 



Scale " 

78 

Time on Duty Mine 


Crew Service 

78 

Crews 

2 

Billing 

79 



Scales, Lack of 

4 



Scales, Recommended 

5 



Service Engine 

12 



" Crew 

15 



Storage of Empties 

17 
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iitoex 

V - V - w 

Underloads - Switching 

Page 

Von Storch. Breaker 

Breaker Facilities 

52 

Yard 

52 

Scale " 

53 

Output 

52 

Crew Service 

53 

Condemned Coal 

53 

Billing 

53 

Washer y 

Loree 

26 

Holden 

42 

Von Storch 

52 

Watchmen, Mine Cave 

17 

Weighing - Hothod of 

3 

Wilkes-Barre Mine Crews 

16 

White Oak Bank 

67 

Bank Facilities 

68 

Yard " 

68 

Scale " 

68 

Output 

68 

Crew Service 

68 

Billing 

68 

Recommended 

69 

'Work Trains 

7 

" " - Cost 

7 
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Detailed data on these 33 coals fields in the 40 miles between Forest 
City and Plymouth is presented in this volume: 


Consider 

these 

remarkable 
statistics 
for 1920 
and 1921. 


GENERAL. 


The Coal fields embrace approximately thirty-three 
operations* within a distance of forty miles, from Forest City 
to Plymouth* 


OPERATION 

OPERATED EY 

LOCATION 

Loree 

Hudson Coal Co. 

Plymouth, pa* 

Kingston #2 

Kingston Coal Co. 

IT 

Kina-st on #4 

TT Tt IT 

TT 

Gaylord 

TT IT It 

II 

Baltimore #5 

Hudson IT rT 

Parsons, pa. 

pine Eidge 

11 it IT 

TT II 

Maderia 

/ilkes-Barre Coal Co* 

Hudson, Pa¬ 

Conlon 

Conlon Coal Co. 

il IT 

Central 

Central TT 1T 

TT 11 

laflin 

Hudson tf rr 

Laflin, Pa, 

Holden 

Holden Coal Co. 

Avoca , Pa. 

Suffolk 

Suffolk * T 

TT IT 

Sprint Brook fBank) 

Dawson coal Co. 

Moosie, Pa. 

Black Diamond 

Black Diamond Co* 

Mino oka-Tayl o r 

Greenwood 

Hudson Goal Co. 

If 

Gibbons 

Gibbons n " 

South Scranton 

Von Storeh 

LI id Ridge Coal Go* 

Green Ridge, Pi 

Maftville 

Hudson Goal Co. 

« 

Marvine #2 

Tf If IT 

Providence, Pa 

Leggits Creek 

Leggitt's Creek Goal Co. 

n 11 

Ecdy Creek 

Hudson Coal Co* 

Olyphant , Pa. 

Olyphant 

IT tt r| 

Tf TT 

Mt* Jessup 

Mt* Jessup Goal Co* 

Peckville 

Archbald 

Archbald Coal Co. 

Arehbald, Pa, 

Edgerton 

Edgerton Coal Go. 

Bushwick, Pa. 

Gravity Slope 

Hudson Coal Co. 

Archbald, Pa* 

White Oak (Bank) 

TT 11 11 

Jermyn, Pa* 

Jermyn 

TJ II 11 

11 ii 

Powderly 

II II IT 

Mayfield, Pa. 

Clinton 

rl it it 

Forest City, 

Coal Brook 

Tf TT It 

Carbondale, pa- 

Carbondale 

Cerbondnle Coal Co* 

Bushwiek, Pa. 

Backet Brook 

Racket Brook ir lf 

Garbondale. Pa 


-► The sixteen operations of the Hudson Coal Company pro¬ 
duce Seventy-nine and 8/l0 percent of the entire output. 


-► Durinp the year 19 20, there were loaded at the mines 

£41821 cars, an average of SCO cars per day at a cost in mine 
orews T wages of £286,301.82, Thus for each cor louden at the 
mines there was An mine run crews * wages $1.19* 
paid 

During the month of January 1921, there wore loaded it 
the mines £4,£68 cars, in twenty-six working days, or an average 
of 970 ears per day- 

*See Ref. Map "D". 
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To handle this output 390 mine run crew days were 
used, averaging 10 hours end 40 minutes on duty, at a cost 
in v/a^es of $18,961*71- Thus for each car loaded at the 
mines there was paid :.a mine crews r wages 78 cents. At 
some points yard crews handled the mine work, but this is 
balanced in figures by the fact that some of the regular mine 
runs do station work and other local work. 


SWITCHING OF CONDEMNED COAL 


At all of the larger breakers r number of c F -rs, of 
condemned ccal results from operations each day which have to be 
returned to breaker where coal is dumped for repreparation. 

In the movement of cars from loading chutes to load¬ 
ed scales they pas© an inspection platform where several buck¬ 
ets of coal are taken from different parts of the car, while 
cars move to loaded scales and then to lorded yard* It is 
not ascertained that the coal in -■ particular car is con¬ 
demned until after such car reaches the loaded car yard and 
is mixed with cars which have been billed and re ready for 
movement. 

Upon arrival of crew serving breaker, the conduct¬ 
or is given initials and munbers of all cars of condemned 
coal which have to be returned to the breaker. Such cars 
have to be switched out in loaded yard and assembled on some 
convenient track from which they are moveed to the light car 
yard- ^rom this point they * T re let down to the breaker 
where coal is dumped into conveyor- Cars then pass to the 
loadeu car yard, where they become mixed with loaded cars 
and It is necessary that such empty cars be switches out and 
again placed in light oar yard for subsequent loading, making 
four extra switching movements per car after initial place¬ 
ment in light yard, and consuming considerable time of mine 
run crews* 

Some idea of the amount of such switching will be 
gathered from the fact that for the first four day© of Feb¬ 
ruary 19El there were switched 104 cars of condemned coal at 
the breakers. 

The volume of condemned coal each day depends in a 
measure upon the amount of refuse from culm banks which is 
dumped at breaker and handled with fresh mined ccal. 

No compensation has ever been allowed the railroad 
for switching of condemned coal. However, it is thought 
thet such switching cannot be considered as "switching incid¬ 
ent to placing of empty cars and removal of loaded cars at 
the breaker." 
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3 . 

Using the eve rapes of the first four days of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1921 T the railroad ^witches yearly approximately 
7 700 cars, of condemned coal at the bre kers, each car re¬ 
quiring four extra switches* 

Due to the fact that it is not known until car 
reaches the lorded yard whether or not it is condemned, a 
remedy for the condition would be hard to find from a rail¬ 
road standpoint. 

IT IS RECOMHEBDF3, that a switching charged be 
assessed for all switching of condemned coal, thereby de¬ 
fraying the enormous expense now assumed by the railroad 
for such switching, 

Fote: Figures as to number of 
cars of condemned cool 
and to over and under 
loads for the year of 
19£G could not be obtain¬ 
ed, because prior to 
January 19£l"records of 
such switching were not 
kept* 


STITCHING 0? UNPIH AND OVERLOADS CAES 


At some of the breakers crews are required to per¬ 
form a considerable volume of switching incident to adjust¬ 
ment of lading of under and overloaded cars. £t the pres¬ 
ent time and for sometime in the past, the railroad has by 
means of circulating pamphlets, circulars, etc*, among 
shippers and by having representatives call upon shippers t 
urgently requested the utilization of car capacity when 
loading full carload shipments. 

In cooperating with the D. k H. Company in this 
respect, the Coal Companies have been very particular in 
loading and will not bill out any cars which do not meet 
the requirements as to maximum capacity* 

After car has been loaded at the chute it is let 
down to the loaded scale for weighing rnd if it develops 
that car has been underloaded or overloaded it is not billed, 
but is let down to loaded tracks with ether ervrs which have 
been billed snd are ready for movement. When crew arrives 
to switch the loaded tracks and remove the cars to some des¬ 
ignated point for furtherance to destination, the weighmnster 
gives the conductor number *nd initials of the under and 
overloaded cars. These cars hrve to be switched out and 
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4 . 

assembled and subsequently mcve-i to light car yard from 
which point cars are let down to breaker for either taking 
off or putting on more coal, as the case may be. 

It has been found that cars have been returned to 
breaker for adjusting of loads where they have been under¬ 
loaded but a few hundred pounds. In the loading of cars it 
is the opinion that every'effort should be made to utilize 
capacity, however, if weighing develops that car has been 
only slightly underloaded, car should, be permitted to go 
forward. 

"ifith respect to overloaded care, it is necessary 
that lading be adjusted, in order to insure safe movement. 

For the first four days of February 1921, there were switched 
83 cars for over and underload. 

At Some breakers overload bins have been installed 
near the scales, whereby coal from overloaded cars could be 
placed in the bins, while cars containing lisht loads could be 
filled out from such bins. However, in most instances there 
was not room enough to get bins of sufficient capacity to 
answer the purpose. Moreover, when cars were stopped at 
these bins for taking from or adding to the contents, it held 
up the operation of the entire breaker. 

Fifty percent of the cars switched for underloads 
are cars that are but half full. This condition is the re¬ 
sult of the io;-din<? foremen not knowing if his loading bin 
contains a fall carload before starting to lord the car. 

Using the averages of the first four days of February 1921, 
the railroad switches yearly approximately 6300 defective 
weights, each car requiring two extra switches after initial 
placement in light car. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that a switching charge be assessed 
for all switching of under and overlorded cars, thereby de¬ 
fraying the enormous expense now assumed by the railroad com¬ 
pany for such switching, and that cars only slightly under¬ 
load be permitted to go forward so pg to avoid the extra hand¬ 
ling and consequent delay to the equipment. 


pack: of scale facilities 

A large amount of switching at yards and terminals 
where track scales rre located is performed in the weighing 
of cars of anthracite coal loaded at ooerations which are 
not equipped with scale facilities, as well as back haul move¬ 
ment of cars in many instances. 
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13 . 

These conditions exist chiefly uj th small oper¬ 
ations loading from one to eight, cars per day nr shorn in 
the individual report cn each operation. In each case 
where it has fcren escortsireo, that the mining operation and 
loading of coal will continue for in indefinite period, it 
is recommended that + he operators be requester to install 
c loaded scale cf 3 ufi 1 cior.it length and capacity to weigh 
the output except ./here the output is very smell. 

However, at all of the larger operations loading 
from six to ten cars per da/, it is possible that they may¬ 
be persuaded to install scales for weighing loads which 
would greatly minimise terminal and yard expense in the 
switching of cars to he -weighed and eliminate the hack haul 
movement of cars in a greet many instances. 

Central Coal Company - average daily output V cars. 
Coal moving via Rilkes-Earre and coal moving via the Srie 
at Pleasant Talley is weighed at '/illces-BarrH, causing b&ck- 
haul and excessive switching on all coal for the Brie. Coal 
for the north is weighed at Green Ridge, 

Holden Coal Company - average daily output 6 ears, 
majority of which is routed to the Erie at Pleasant Valley. 

All such coal is moved to Groan -Ridge to he weighed, and then 
backhauled to Pleasant V. Hoy. O' r& for the south arc 
weighed at filkes-BGrre. This operation is expected to grow 
larger. 

Black Diamond Goal Company - average daily output 
about 4 cars. Cars from this operation are token to Green 
Rides for we iff hi tie. Oth, ration is exceeded to run about two 

more years. 

Arc’ihald Co 1 Company - average daily output G to 
10 cars. These cars or, tok.-n to 01yp2:unt for weighing and 
than moved to the Brit at Pleasant "alley rnd the C. H. J. 
at Wilkes-Barre. 

Racket Brook - average daily out-out 15 cars, which 
are weighed and billed at Puffy’s 

Carbondale Coal Company - average daily output 6 
cars, which are weighed and billed at Duffy’s yield, 

IT IS BECOUHEHDED, that steps be t aken to have scales 
installed at the above mentioned operations Sfed that switch¬ 
ing and weighing charges be assessed. If it is impossible 
to have such companies install scales, the necessity for the 
track changes at Hudson and Green Ridge Yards as recommended 
under ’’Yards’’, will be increased. 
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CM IFSFBCT10N 


At certain large operations hereinafter mentioned, 
car inspectors are provided by the B. & H. Company. It is 
their duty to inspect oroptv cars; orior to lor:din? ,nd mark 
out cars which are defective, **11 errppl^ oars so c ■' gged 
in the light yard, arc run through the breaker to loaded car 
yard and from loaded yard are generally removed with the 
loaded cars end s^itehee out and taken to the Home Terminal 
of the crew serving breaker, where repairs nre me.de. In¬ 
spection of loaded C: rtj i*! also made for running repairs .;nd 
safety appliances and should cars be drm-ged cue to negli¬ 
gence of car riders of Docl Companies, these cars are marked 
out and bill is rendered against Coal Companies for the cost 
of repairs. 

Due to the fact that through trains are not 
assembled at the breakers, it being necessary to switch rll * 
cars' at Garbondale, Olyphant, Green Ridge, Parsons* Plymouth 
and Wilkes-Barre in making up trains and where inspectors 
are located, the practicability of permanent location of in¬ 
spectors at breaker is cyicstiohable. All empty equipment 
before being sent to mines for loading is given thorough 
inspectionnin Carbondalc Yard or at other connections where 
light cars are received by us* 

Fifteen car inspectors* employes of the railroad 
company, are located at the following breakers: 

2 at Forest City 
1 at Goal Brook 
1 at Fowdcriy 
1 at Gravity Slope 
1 at Olyphant 
1 at Eddy Creek 
1 ;t Norvine 
1 at Green Ridge 
1 at Fine Ridge 
1 at E Itimore To, 5 
Z t Plymouth 

Z vorking between Hudson d Hoosic 

This represents an expanse of $96*00 per day, o-r 
about $30 r 000.00 per 7 «rr, 


GLTttEIIiC- 


Empty ears art cleaned in the light car yards by 
employes of the Coal Company. The refuse is thrown on 
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the ground on and between the traces, and is picked up by 
work trains* In order to keep these light car yards cleaned, 
a work train is operated each dny, and during the winter 
months two trains per day are used* The cost of these work 
trains during the yen 19£0 amounted to over *hO,000; raid 
it is estimated will reach between O^C.000 and $8O # 0QQ for 
the present year- Ihe cost to the Hud^ or CoaC Company for 

labor to clean the cars is 0x89,00 per da.; :>r approx late¬ 
ly $57 1 645*00 per year- 

Refuse picked up by work trains, about eight oars 
daily, contains in some instances 100 percent, and seldom 
less than 70 percent, goco coal - which is dumped along the 
roadway and lost. 

liino run-craws are often delayed in their work at 
the Breakers due to work trains bein# in the light car yards* 
The entire cost of cleaning all empty cars, Hudson Coal Com¬ 
pany and Railroad Company, amounts to approximately 
§130,000*00 per year. 

The expense to the Railroad Company for the clean¬ 
ing and inspecting of ears at the Breakers t is approximate¬ 
ly $100,000.00 per year, and to the Hudson Coal Company for 
cleaning $57,645*00, or a grand total for the two items of 
$157,643*00, 

It should be considered that nearly all of these 
empty cars pass through Carbondale Yard and receive one in¬ 
spection. It is the opinion that much could be saved if a 
plant were installed in or near Carbondale Yard where the 
litfht cars could pass through, be cleaned by water under 
pressure, the refuse drained into pits beneath the tracks, 
and later reclaimed. The cars would then pass on to the 
light car tracks, be classified as to self-cleaners, etc. 
in the operation, and inspected. 

This would eliminate the keeping of inspectors at 
the Breakers, the necessity far the work trains t and necess¬ 
ity for car cleaners employed by the Hudson Coal Company. 

It is believed that the coni reclaimed would pay a 
large part, if not *:ll, of the expense necessary to operate 
such plant. The inspection of the loaded cars received at 
the various Railroad Yards should suffice. 

IT IS REC0m®n>SD that the question of a central 
cleaning plant be driven a thorough study with a view to 
ascertaining the advantages and savings of such plant, its 
effects on the operation from the standpoint of the rail¬ 
road and the uoal companies and the possible location of 
such plant. Also* the initial costs of erection and track 
changes necessary,and the methods and expense of reclaiming 
refuse. 






8 » 

The Committee fee3s that the proposition is worthy 
of a more exhaustive study than it had authority tc cotapLohfc. 




The supply of empty c for loading at each oper¬ 
ation served is under the j.i:-.iatli Uion of a ear distributor 
located in office o± 3np*: int^ridoat* As a moans ox assembling 
necessary dal* required to efficiently serve each operation 
and to prefect inxerrv:--ion in loading, ?orm 2518 'Coal car 

situation report endleg 8:00 P.M. _ _ " t * is in use* This 

report shows the c s r situation c t each operation as ’well as 
activities at Coal Storage operations, number of empty and 
loaded cars stored on available tracks so designated and the 
number of cars of unconsigned coal. 

At about 4;00 P.K* each day, the information re¬ 
quired by this report such as number of cars loaded, empty 
cars left over, will use tonight, empty ears required, hours 
worker etc, is riven the Superintendent ‘3 office by the Coal 
Companies, either by telephone or telegraph* Activities at 
storage plants living the number of cars loaded £no the number 
of empty cars required for logins, also from the different 
Agents and Yardmastors s the number of empty ^nti loaded cars 
on various tracks and in yards, is also given* 

After all information required by this form has 
been received and ent.ereu thereon, report is given to train 
dispatcher, who arrankas for the distribution of empty cars 
and the movement of loaded cars accordingly. 

Under this arrangement the Superintendents office 
is constantly in touch with activities at each operation and 
is in position to efficiently govern, he distribution of 
empty oars lor loading* Owing to effective tariff pro¬ 
visions which exempt nsu;; boar: loaded and empty placed at 
mine sidings* mine operations, etc*,from demurrage rules, no 
records are maintained nfc stations of cars placed for load¬ 
ing or cars loaned, os such cars are subject to our distrib¬ 
ution rules only* 

In most instances empty ears are moved by the road 
crews from Carbondale Yard to various concentration points 
alonp the read*** From these concentration points they are 

*See Ref. Map ,f E u i 

**Soe Ref* Map "G 11 , 
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9. 

moved by the nine cro'^s to the breaker. 

Clinton Breaker situated north of Cnrbondcle re¬ 
ceives a supply of empties from southbound roifi crews, 

Coal Brook Colliery, ]ocated west side of Carbon- 
dale Yard, is furnished empties from that yard. 

Racket Brook, Oarbondale Cool Company, Eigorton 
and Duffy’s yield are supplied from Oarbondale Yard. 

powderly secures empties from Track #3 between 
Powderly and Lookout, placud there by road craws, 

Jermyn, requiring all self-cleaning cars, receives 
same from Oarbondale Yard, brought by road crews to Jermyn. 

Gravity Slope receives its empties from Track 3, 
north of Archbald station, and Archbald Branch, set off 
there by road crews. ’Shcn not available at this point,mine 
run crews take empties from Oarbondale Yard. 

'Tbits oak Rank, when in operation, requires self 
cleaners. These are brought by the mine run crew from 
Oarbondale Yard. 

Mt. Jessup secures its empties from track 3, north 
of ’.tinton Junction, which are placed there by road crews, 

Vlien not available at that point, mine run brines them from 
Oarbondale. 

Archbald Coal Company receives empties from Jar- 
bondale Yote£, with the mine run. 

Olyphant Breaker receives its empties from truck 3, 
north of Valley Junction, and north of Grassy island,placed 
there by road-crews. 

Eddy Creek receives its empties from Track 3, 
north of Valley Junction, placed there by road-crews. 

liarvine Fo. 2 receives its empties from Track 3, 
north of Valley Junction, placed there by road-crows. 

Leggitt 1 s Crock receives its empties from the ex¬ 
tension south’ of Marvino, placed there by road-crews. 

Von Storch receives its empties from Green Ridge 

Yard. 

?,lanville requires self cleaners, which are brought 
from Oarbondale and Green Ridge Yards, by mine crews. 
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Greenwood receives empties from little York, deliv¬ 
ered from interchange with the Kris. If none are available 
there, they are brought from South Scranton Siding, placed 
there by road cre-tvs. 

Holden, Black Diamond and Gibbons receive their 
empties from Little York and South Scranton Sidings, placed 
there by road crews. 

Laflin requires self-cleaners, which are brought 
from Parsons Yard, placed there by road crews, 

Maderia, Oonlon and Central receive their empties 
from Parsons and Hudson Yards, pieced there by road crews. 

Pine Ridge ^nd Baltimore Ho. 5 receive their 
empties from Parsons, placed there by foad crews. 

Lores, Kingston and Gaylord receive their empties 
from Plymouth, moved there from Carbondale by road crews. 


BILLIES 

BILLIITG PROM BREAKER AS COMPARED WITH BILLING 
PROM CENTRAL POINT 

It is the practice to issue at breakers of the 
Hudson Coal Company complete waybills only for such ship¬ 
ments of coal that routes to connections via Junction points 
south of Carbondale, the necessary information essential pre¬ 
paratory to issuing waybills such as rates, routes, etc., 
being furnished upon request by telephone by the Coal Billing 
Agent at Carbondale. The preparation of Waybills at the 
Breakers in such cases is done to eliminate the haul to Car¬ 
bondale and return and to avoid congestion and delay to equip¬ 
ment at breakers ; 

Waybills for cars moved to Carbondale for points 
beyond are made out in part by the Vteighmaster at breaker, 
showing car initial nnd number, gross tare and net weight, 
size of coal, etc. 0"on arrival of cars at Carbondale and 
as orders are received, waybills are completed as to destin¬ 
ation, route, consignee, rote charges, etc., by the Coal 
Billing Agent and forwarded with cars. 

As to the question of having all coal loaded at 
Hudson Coal Company operations waybilled at the breaker re¬ 
gardless of ultimate destination, this scheme would require 
employment at each breaker of a eompotent billing end rate 
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clerk and the setting up of a file of anthracite coal tar¬ 
iffs, it would involve a complete set of coal tariffs at 
each operation as it would be impossible to comprehend the 
destination of movement of shipments and further it could 
not be anticipated that coal from a particular breaker 
would be sent to a certain territory. Further to facili¬ 
tate the making of waybills it would be necessary to fur¬ 
nish each breaker with a Cox Calculating tonnage book for 
extending the freight charges on waybills. This would be 
the initial expenditure necessary preparatory to billing 
all coal at the breaker* 

In waybilling all coal at the breakers l considera¬ 
tion must also be piven to the possible inconvenience to 
the Hudson Coal Company resulting from this practice, it 
would mean that instead of forwarding all orders for the 
so-called Forth Goal to a central location as is now in 
effect, orders would have to be distributee among the sev¬ 
eral breakers wherever the particular siaes of coal desired 
were on hand- It is thought that the Hudson Coal Company 
would not favor such arrangement as it would no doubt in¬ 
crease their office routine work to a considerable extent in 
the nature of reports from each operation of coal loaded, 
billed, on hand, etc. 

In looking at this proposition from a railroad 
view point it means an initial expense for billing clerks 
and a set of tariffs at such breaker* Yards south of Car- 
bondale are not adequate in sise to permit the classifica¬ 
tion and assembling of cars and the making up of through 
trains for points north of Carbondale and also it is like¬ 
ly to occur very often, that enough cars for a certain des¬ 
tination, territory or route could not be assembled at one 
point and consequently they would have to be moved to Gar- 
bondale and handled. If the billing of cars at the breaker 
would not eliminate to some extent the handling in Carbondale 
yard, it is the opinion that no change in the manner of bill¬ 
ing should be made. 

Another feature entering into this proposition is 
the practice followed by the Hudson Coal Company in filling 
orders as to quality of coal. Owing to the fact that some 
variation in the quality of coal mined and prepared at the 
Breakers exists, in filling orders at Gurbondale it is under¬ 
stood that the quality of coal is distributee among the diff¬ 
erent agents of the Hudson Goal Company + in other words T it 
is not the policy to give one agent all the best ^radc of 
coal- The distribution of coal as to grades is done by a 
clerk on the payroll of the Hudson Coal Company located in 
the Carbondale Coal Billing Station. In view of this method 
of distributing the quality of coal, it is thought that the 
practice of billing at the breaker would not' be favorably 
looked upon by the Hudson Coal Company and further, under 
this method additional switching would result at each opera¬ 
tion in classifying and assembling cars* 
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In reviewing the various phases of this matter and 
considering the interests of both the Hudson Coal Company 
and the railroad, it is thought the present practice of hill¬ 
ing from a central location is the most economical to all 
concerned. 

The output of the various Breakers is destined to 
five points on the D. & H. 

Carbondale for the north - 64 percent of the en¬ 
tire output. 

Pleasant Valley for the Erie - 17 percent. 

Jermyn for the O&W - 15 percent. 

Buttonwood for the BKR - 3 percent. 

V/i Ikes-Barr e for the CIIJ - 1 percent. 

At Hudson Coal Company operations all coyl for Car¬ 
bondale and north i3 memo-billed to Carbondale, where the 
proper billing is furnished by the Coal Billing Clerk. 

Coal for the other four points is billed direct 
from the Breakers. The billing of the coal from the inde¬ 
pendent Collieries is handled by the nearest D&H Agent. 

Thus our Agent at Plymouth Junction handles Kingston $2 end 
#4, and Gaylord, Agent at Hudson handles Madorio, Conlon and 
Central. Agent at Avoca handles Holden and Suffolk. Agent 
at Minooka-Taylor handles Black Diamond. Agent at Vine 
Street handles the John Gibbons, Slocum Hollow, Von Storch, 
and directs the billing at leg'ritt’s Creek. Agent at 
Peckville handles Mt. Jessup. Agent at Archbald - Archbold 
Coal Company. Agent at Duffy’s yield - Carbondale Coal Com¬ 
pany and Racket Brook. 


PO’VER 


Power used in coal operations consists of E-2, 

E-2-A and E-5 class engines*. In order to secure the groat- 
est possible service from eaeh power unit, engines from Car¬ 
bondale, Green Ridge and fijLkee-B&jrrs are pooled. IJo sep¬ 
arate pools are maintained for mine runs, engines working on 
road runs, mine runs, pusher and yard service. It frequent¬ 
ly occurs that at the time the mine run crew is marked there 
are no E-3-A engines available, and as such crews cannot be 
held to wait for suitable power, due to the fact that Break¬ 
ers must be served promptly or close down operations, they 
are furnished E-2 engines. 

*3ee Ref, Map "3". 
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13 . 

V/herever E-2 engines are used much tine is lest, 
due to the fact that they are too light to handle the work 
and complete same within the eight hour period, for instance, 
at most Breakers in pulling the loaded tracks, these engines 
are not powerful enough to pull the full track so that only- 
part of the track can be handled. It often occurs that 
after some cars have boon taken out of the loadod tracks, 
before the engine returns to finish pulling the track, other 
cars have been thrown in, which must be switches out before 
the remainder of the track can be pulled, 

Before the adoption of the eight hour working day 
the inconvenience of the light power was not felt so keenly 
as at present, where in order to complete the work within 
the eight hours the moves of the crew must be reduced to a 
minimum. 

That the maximum service is obtained from all 
power in these pools is illustrated by the fact that at Green 
Ridge £0 crews are ’working with 12 engines, ;as follows: 

£ road runs 
4 mine runs 
4 pushers 
3 yard orews 
1 pull up 

1 work train 
20 runs 

Engines assigned at Green Ridge arc: 

2 E-3-A 
6 E-2 

1 E-5 

3 light switchers 
12 engines 

It is the intention of the Division Officers to 
keep the^lighter power off the mine runs whenever possible, 
and to that end a tentative arrangement for the matching 
of engines ha? boon placed in effect. 

The following is a list of the mine run crews 
showing the types of engines commonly used and the recomm¬ 
endations as to larger or smaller engines. 

Carbondalc Crews . 

6:00 A. serve Racket Brook, Edgerton, Carbon- 
dale Coal Company and Duffy's vieia. uses E-3-A engine, 

E-2 engine too light for work. Cannot use E-5 engine be¬ 
cause of poor track conditions of Carbondale Coal Company 
and Edgerton. 
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9:30 A. M. serve Mt. Jeseup, oterric Creek, uses 
E-3-A engine, E-2 online too light for work. E-5 engine 
would be of no advantage, account of small output of opera¬ 
tions. 

8:00 A, IT. serve Clinton and Porest City, usee E-5 

engine. 

7:30 A. M. serve Powderly and Jermyn, uses E-3-A, 
engine, E-2 engine too light for work, could use E-5 engine, 
but account of engine being double-crewed 1-5 will not do 
the work at Jermyn, account truck conditions at Jernyn Breaker. 

8;00 A. J!. serve gravity Slope and '/hits Oak Bank, 
use E-5 engine. 

4:30 P- K. serve Archbald Coal Company, and takes 
lights to Olyphant, Eddy Creek and Gravity Slope, uses E-3 -a 
engine, E-5 engine will not take curves at Jermyn. 

8:00 P. M. Yard Crew serves Coal Brook Breaker, 
uses E-5 engine. 

Green Ridge Runs: 

7:00 A. M. serve Greenwood,, Suffolk, Holden, Gibbons 
and Black Diamond, should have E-3-A. Often must use E-2, 
which is too light for work. Cannot use E-5 account of track 
conditions at Breakers, 

8:00 A, M. serve Olyphant and Eddy Creek, uses E-5. 

6-.30 A. M. serve Marvine Ho. 2. Pulls coal to 
Olyphant, uses E-3-A engine at present, will need E-5 engine 
when breaker is turning out their full output. 

8:50 A. M. serve Manvilie rand Leggitt’s Creek, uses 
E-3-A or E-2 engine. Ho advanrage in E-5 engine, account cf 
small output. 

Wilkes-Barre Craws: 

6r30 A. 1U servo Maderia, Conlon and Central, uses 
E-3-A engine, E-2 engln*. too light for work. Cannot use E-5 
account of track conditions at Breaker. 

6:10 A. H. serve Loree, uses two E-3-A's, or an 
E-3-A and E-2. Two small engines better than one E-5. 

6:30 A, li, serve Pine Bidgc, uses E-3-A engine. 

E-2 engine too light for work. Account of tracks needing 
renewing, E-5 cannot bo used. 
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6;40 A. M. serve Baltimore To. 5 and Baltimore 
tunnel uses E-3-A engine, F.-2 engine too light for work. 
Cannot use E-5 account of overhead clearance. 

6:50 A. |J. serve Kingston #2 and #4, uses E-3-A. 
Could use E-5 to good advantage. 

7;15 A. II. serve Gaylord. Iloves cars from Wilkes- 
Barre and Hudson to Plymouth, uses E-3-A engine. Hot enough 
work to warrant E-5 engine, 

8:00 A. II. serve laflin, uses E-3-A. This typo 
of engine is 0. K. hut engine should have larger capacity 
tank, 

IT IS RECOJEIENDED that E-S engines in the pools 
affecting mine run; crows he placed hy E-3-A ensmes, saving 
at least two hours per day for ovory crew working with an 
E-2 engine. 

That E-> engines ho assigned where possible and 
that steps ho taken to have trackage and clearance put in 
condition to accommodate E-5 engines at those points whore 
output warrants thj use of hoovier power. 


CREW SERVICE 


In assigning what work is to he performed hy mine 
crews, consideration hes to he taken of what service is de¬ 
manded hy the Coal Companies and work is alloted to each crew 
so that maximum service is given and crew eompletea work 
within eipht hours. 

There are, however. So many different unavoidable 
obstacles in the daily routine of work about the breakers, 
that it is impossible on very many occasions to have crews 
register off duty within ei<?ht hours. 

Seventeen mine run crews are used to serve the 
Ereakers. The- schedule of work is frequently changes, owing 
to the changing conditions at the various Breakers. How¬ 
ever, the livision officers are st present experimenting with 
the re-arrangement of some of the runs, with a view of in¬ 
creasing service, at the same time p-etting the crews off duty 
at the end of eimht hours. 

At present the Collieries are served by Carbondale 
crews as follows; 

6:00 A. Crev.- - Racket Brook, Edgerton, Carbondale 
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Goal Company and Duffy's Field. 

9:30 A. M, - l!t. Jessup, Sterrie Creek ( and sta¬ 
tion work at Peckttlle). 

3:00 A. M* - Clinton, and Forest City. 

7-.30 A. M. - powderly and Jermyn (and station work 
at Jermyn). 

8:00 A. M. - Gravity Slope and White Oak Bank 
fTransfer work at Jermyn). 

4:30 P. M. - Archhold Coal Company, and takes 
lights to Olyphant, Eddy Creek and Gravity Slope. 

8:00 A. M- - Yard Crew. Coal Erock Breaker. 

Green Ridge Runs : 

■ 

7:00 A. M. - Greenwood, Suffolk, Holden, Gibbons 
and Black Diamond. 

8:00 A. It- - Olyphant and Eddy Creek. 

6:30 A- 1£. - Harvine Ho, S. Bulls coal to 

Olyphant. 

8:50 A. U- - Manville ^nd Beggitt's Creek. (Sta¬ 
tion work at Olyphant). 

Yard Crew - yon Starch. 

Vi Ike s-Be rre C r ews: 

6;3D A. M. - Maaeria, Coni on and Central. 

0:10 A* It. — ojCree. 

5:30 A. II. - Pine Kidge. (Commercial work in the 
vicinity of Parsons). 

6:40 A. M. - Baltimore Mo. 5 and Baltimore Tunnel. 

6:50 A. II. - Kingston $Z and ^4, (Commercial 
work at South Wilkes-Barre and Plymouth). 

7:15 A. It. - Gaylord. Moves cars from Vilkes-Barre 
and Hudson to Plymouth, 

3-00 A. it. - laflin. 
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mine oavejactw 


There are seventy mine cave watchmen employed by 
the J>* & EU Company to patrol the right of way, at a cost 
of $108,000 per year- These men are necessary in order 
to protect the Company from wrecks, etc,, due to mine caves 
underneath tracks* 

The number of such watchmen is being decreased 
from time to time as conditions permit and during the pres¬ 
ent year the expense for this item will be materially lower- 
ed. 


PASSENGER AITD ‘ THROUGH FREIGHT TRAINS - ARP 

THEIR RELATION TO THE MINE RTOS 


Although there are nine passenger trains, and 
about thirty road and through freight trains in each direc¬ 
tion daily between Carbondale and Yfi Ikes-Barr e p they do not 
interfere with the mine runs t nor influence the mine ser¬ 
vice, except at those points described under yard facili¬ 
ties where switching is done from the main tracks, chiefly 
at Hudson and Green Ridge. 

Should the volume of business increase to such an 
extent as to make the operation of three and four main tracks 
imperative, it will be necessary to discontinue the use of 
the slow tracks as storage points. At the present ti le these 
tracks are used for storage as follows: 

Track 3: Between Lookout Junction and Iiarvine, 

for the storage of empty and loaded cars, to facilitate the 
work of mine crews* 

Track 4: Between Valley Junction and Olyphant, 

for making up of trains dnd storing of cars* 

Track 4: During certain hours between Archbald 

and Powderly t for the handling of White Oak and Jermyn Break¬ 
ers, 

To discontinue the use of the above tracks for 
storage it will be necessary to install a series of side 
tracks, to be used for the concentration of empties and loads, 
at the approximate locations listed below; 

ionnect north end of "foot of G" with track $4* at 
Olyphant Breaker* 
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A 100-car siding south of Dickson (Northward side) 
A 150-car siding south of Archbald. (Southward 

A 100-car siding at Powderly. (Northward side), 

A 100-car siding at Yatesville, (Southward side). 


LAY-OUT AND LACK OF TRACK-ROOM IN THE MH YARDS 


PLYMOUTH YARD 


Reference Map TT A TT . 

At this yard the coal from Lores, Gaylord and King¬ 
ston #£ and #4 is assembled. The yard is composed of six 
tracks, one of which is used for a main track and must be 
clear at all times, leaving five tracks for classification 
purposes f - the longest of which holds 30 cars, and the short¬ 
est 12. This yard receives from the Breakers shout 230 load¬ 
ed cars daily, from which five classifications must he made, 
as follows: 

Carbondale and north 
Erie - Pleasant Valley 
P,R.R. - Buttonwood 
0-& ff* - Jermyn 
CiIJ.J* - Wilkes-Barre. 

Also, one classification of cripples, making it nec¬ 
essary at timea to block the main track, with resultant de¬ 
lay to other crews of the D. & H- and C. B. J. The pressure 
on this yard would be relieved greatly if one or more of the 
classifications at Loree were eliminated. This holds part¬ 
icularly true in cases of 0- & 17. cars. 


PARSONS YARD 
Reference Map #33. 

This yard consists of six tracks, the longest of 
which holds 45 cars, the shortest £6. The yard has a total 
capacity of 202 cars. At this yard the coal from Pine Ridge, 
Laflin and Baltimore Ilo. 5 and laflin are distributed. 
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19 . 

Coal to be stored at the Parsons Storage is also 
moved to the yard, occupying track room until unloaded. Due 
to the fact that the yard is So often congested, it is nec¬ 
essary to concentrate the empties for Pine Hidge, Baltimore 
Ho, 5 and Laflin at Yatesville, five miles north. This 
results in unnecessary delay to the mine run crews going to 
that point to get empties for these breakers. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED: That tracks #2 and #3 be ex¬ 
tended about 950 feet, to the same length as the present 
switching lead. This will increase the yard capacity to 
290 cars, and will facilitate the yarding of empties and 
permit of a supply to be kept o:i hand at all times- and will 
speed up the switching of loaded cars brought to the yard. 


Pirn; rieoe lead 

Reference Map "A" 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that the present Pine Ridge Lead 
be extended from Parsons Station to south of Conyneham switch. 
This will provide additional track space for 55 cars, on 
which the output from Pine Ridge and Baltimore I7o. 5 Collier¬ 
ies could be placed and picked up by road crews, avoiding 
considerable delay to road crews at Parsons Yard, ana reduc¬ 
ing the time on duty of both the Pine Riage and Ealtimore 
No. 5 mine crews, owing to the fact that it would be possible 
to keep both these crews out of Parsons Yard for at least 
two trips each day. The saving effected would be about two 
hours per day. 

This track would also relieve to a great extent 
the congesticn in Parsons Yard. 


HUDSON YARD 
Reference Map No. 34 

The track lay-out and facilities for the handling 
of business are .jntiraly inadequate. At this yard, loads 
from, and destined to, the P, R, R. und Plymouth districts 
are classified, as are empties from Maderia, Conlon and 
Central Coal Company. Cripples from Plymouth are also 
handled here. 

All switching at this yard is done from the main 
tracks over the interlocking plant at Hudson Station; and 
an moves must be directed from the Yard office bv ’phone 
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so. 

to the TowermAn. This method is slow, subject to numerous 
delays, end vary expensive; and tends to keep to a minimum 
the business capacity of the yard. 

It also causes numerous delays to the southbound 
road crews. When such crews are stopped account of switch 
engine beini? on the main, before proceeding it is necessary 
for the flagman, who has gone back beyond the curve, to re¬ 
turn; and by the time he gets to the train it often occurs 
that the switch engine is again out op the main. 

IT IS RE COMMENDED: That a switching lead be built, 
extending across the present site of Hudson Station to a 
point about 400 feet' north of the Station - moving the sta¬ 
tion back. With such a lead it will permit switching to be 
performed independent c£ the interlocking plant, will elimin¬ 
ate delays to yard operation and to main line operation; and 
in the item of crews' wages alone, should save at least 
$14,000.00 par year. 


GREBH RI DOE YARD 
Reference Map Wo, 35, 

At this yard loaded cars from Greenwood, Suffolk, 
Holden, Black Diamond and Yon Storch; and the south cars from 
Manville, Leggitt's Creek, Marvine Wo. 2, Olyphant and. Eddy 
Creek; and empties for von Storch and Manville; and weigh 
cars from Holden and Black Diamond, are handled. 

About 3,000 local industry cars are also handled 
per month. All switching in the north and south ends of 
this yard is done from the southward main track, on account 
of having no independent switching leads. Humorous and cost¬ 
ly delays to road and mine crews result. 

IT IS RECOMMEtlDED: The extending of Track Ho. 1 
in both the north and South ends, to be used as independent 
switching leads; thereby facilitating the yard operation, 
and effecting a marked improvement in the main line service, 
mine run crews, and passenger trains, by eliminating deten¬ 
tions. 


0AHB03DA1E YARD 


The chief drawbacks at this yard at present con¬ 
sist of the fact that the tracks in the southbound elassi- 
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21 . 

fication yard are not long enough to hold a full train, - 
it beins necessary for such crews to double over some two 
or more tracks. 

The heavy northward grade in Carbondaie Yard, and 
the very unsatisfactory features of Lundaff Street Crossing, 
tend to make the operation of this yard difficult. 
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COAL OPERATIONS 

in 1 

?HE ^OLLOTTiTG ORDTiR 



Page 


Page 

POtC 

22 

Von Storoh Breaker 

52 

Loreo Breaker 

22 

llanville Breaker 

53 

Lorec 7 f3 Washery 

26 

1 farvine #1 Breaker 
f Discontinued) 

55 

Kingston Breaker -?Z 

£6 

J,!arvine #Z 

55 

Kingston Breaker $4 

28 

Leg^itts Greek Breaker 

56 

Gaylord Breaker 

30 

l’ddy Creek Breaker 

58 

Baltimore $5 Breaker 

32 

Olyphant 

59 

Pine Bidge Breaker 

34 

Mt. Jessup 

61 

Madeira Breaker 

36 

Archbald Coal Co. 

63 

Conlon Coal Co. Breaker 

38 

Oak Run 

64 

Central Coal Co. Breaker 

39 

Edgerton 

65 

Delaware Breaker 
(Dismantled) 

40 

Gravity Slope Breaker 

65 

Laflin Breaker 

41 

White oak Ea.nk 

67 

Holden Coal Co. 'Yashery 

42 

Jermyn Breaker & ’Y a shery 

69 

Suffolk Coal Co. Breaker 

44 

po.vderly Breaker 

71 

Sorin'? Brook Bank 

45 

Clinton Bren.tor 

73 

Black Diamond 

47 

Coal Brook Breaker 

75 

Greenwood Breaker 

48 

Carbendale Coal Co. 

77 

John Gibbons Breaker 

50 

Rocket Brook Breaker 

79 

Slocum Hollow 

51 

Duffy Coal Co. 

79 

RECOMIOYDATIOBS EOR CHARGES 


Loree Breaker 

25 

Olyphant 

61 

Greenwood Breaker 

50 

White Oak Bank 

69 

Marvine #2 Breaker 

56 

Jermyn Breaker 

71 

Powderly Breaker 73 
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NOTE 

The percentages given in individual report of 
each operation ss to direction of movement of coal is 
based on activities for the month of October, 19£0 t the 
entire output fron each operation being analysed upon 
market condition* v];i-.- fluctuate from iicie to time, 
although percentages • x“*n in reports ere not representa¬ 
tive of movements for the entire year, they will, tend to 
show approximately in what direction coal from each oper* 
ation is moving at the present time. 


LQFJ3 BREAKER 
Reference Hap Number 1 
BRE4EER FACILITIES : 

The facilities for the preparation of coal are of 
the most modern design, being electrically operated by 
power generated on the property, all sizes of anthracite 
coal are prepared and breaker is equipped with box car 
loading apparatus. In addition to chute for loading of 
railroad oars t there are chutes for local delivery of 
coal for commercial purposes in this territory- The cap* 
acity of breaker is approximately GOQQ tons, or 130 rail¬ 
road cars per d^y. There are two main conveyors to the 
Breaker T one on the East and one on the West side and are 
operated from base of the Breaker. 

SPURGES OF S T J.?PLY; 

There are five shafts and three banks supplying 
Loree Breaker, namely: Loree #£, Lores #4, Loree #5, 

Boston #1, boston #2, Boston Bank, Old Plymouth #5 Bank, 
Bank and Strippings at Lores #4 Shaft. Coal from Loree 
#5 shaft is deposited in conveyor on West side of Breaker 
at the mouth of the shaft from mine cars* 

Coal from Loree #4 end Bank and strippings is 
hauled overground in mine cars by Hudson Coal Company 
Locies and deposited in Vest Conveyor. 

Coal from Loree #£ is moved underground two hun¬ 
dred fifty feet below surface to Loree #5 Shaft, where it 
is hoisted to surface and dumped in conveyor on West side. 
Coal from Boston #1 and #2 Shafts is hauled overground in 
mine cars by Locies and dumped in conveyor on East side 
of the Breaker* There was formerly a Breaker which took 
care of the supply from Boston Shafts known as "Boston 
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Breaker", which was abandoned some ten years af?o and 
since then coni has moved to old ?l;n.iouth #5 and Loree, 

Tor s period of six years, this coal rooveu underground, 
But for the past four years cool has moved overground 
by Locies. 

h * 

Refuse from bank at old Boston Breaker which con¬ 
tains 85$ of oo^l is oeinr h^ulec: at the present tirae by 
six teams to doek \rnC fron this dock to loading bins by 
conveyor, electrically ojer&teu. Approximately 90 mine 
cars per day *re heinr- loader and these cars are hauled 
overground and deposited in conveyor on the East side* 

When electrical machinery which has been ordered is in¬ 
stalled teams /ill he taken off, and refuse from hank 
will then he ‘washed to conveyor line and this operation 
considerably increased* 

Refuse from Plymouth #5 is washed into conveyor 
on East side by electrical machinery, sluice being used* 
Prom all these sources of supply approximately ££G0 mine 
car-loads of coal (£V tons to car) are dumped in these 
two main conveyors each eight hour day* 

DIRECT I OH OP M0T.1TENT : 

Analysis of direction of movement of this coal 
shows approximately 70$ moves to Carbondale for points 
north £4 fo to Erie Railroad at Pleasant Valley Jet* for 
Tidewater and western Points, and 6$ to P. R* R. at 
Buttonwood- 

YARD FACILITIES: 

There are six light car tracks and three loaded 
car tracks serviceable * capacity as follows: 

Light car yard Track 1 — 17 cars 

£ — 18 fT 

3 — 18 " 

4 -- £0 " 

5 -- £0 ft 

6 — £0 " 

Loaded Yard Track 1 -- £0 cars 

£ — £0 TT 

3 -- 18 11 

All tracks are open at both ends, 

SCALE FACILITIES: 

Two scales are in operation, both being covered; 
one for the weighing of light cars, and one for loaded 
cars. The loaded scale is of Fairbanks make, 48 ft* long; 
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capacity 300,000 lbs- Light scale is the mme as was in 
operation for Plymouth #5 Breaker* New scale has been 
ordered, same capacity and length o* the present leaded 
scale. There is a scale, also, for wagons and tricks. 

RAILROAD SERVIC E: 

one mine crew serves this breaker exclusively. 

Crew is marked S;3Q A, M. at *■?:*. Ikesre rich E-3-A and 
E-£ engines, and rune Uffho ~o Plymouth v.:a Hudson- Crew 
immediately takes train of coni - approximate' iy £o cars, 
from loaded tracks to Plymouth Yard, then places empties 
which are placed in Plyitfouth yard, or on flats on Plymouth 
wye by the road crew;; during the night, to light yard. 

After placing eroties, crew again takes train'from loaded 
track to Plymouth yara ( empties are either placed by this, 
or by one of the other two crews working in this district’ 
for the third time during the ray and crew regularly 
assigned to this breaker will pick up train of 1730 tons 
for points north of Carbondale from the loaded yard, doing 
what switching is necessary to assemble this train, and 
moves train to Yatesville with the heIn of Hudson Pusher 
from Hudson* This coal is moved from Yatesville to Car- 
bondale during the night by road crews* On account of the 
grade - maximum 3.5$ - from Plymouth Junction to light car 
tracks, crew with two engines can only handle 30 empty oars. 
As switch back is necessary in placing cars in light yerd t 
engines are used on both ends of the train. On arrival at 
light yard, 15 empties are set in from Bull Run Tr,.ck (Main 
running track) at a time * this on account of descending 
grade at point of witch to light yard. Oars from light 
yard to loaded yard are moved by gravity by employes of 
Hudson Coal Company. 

only Pitching done by crew in loaded yard on 
first two trips, is the separating of the good cars from 
condemned and over and under loads. The condemned and 
over and under loads are placed out on main running track* 
and condemned cool is placed on condemned tracks for un¬ 
loading into Bast conveyor; when made empty t car is again 
brought to south end of Breaker and placed in light yard 
for loading* The under and over loads are again placeu 
in light yard and run through Breaker for adjusting of 
lading, The placing of supplies is done by another crew 
in this district and cripple cars from Breaker are brought 
to Plymouth yard, end if repairs can be made there, this 
ie done; if not, cars are taken to Wilkes-Barre for re¬ 
pairs. 

cawmttm) coai : 

The coal in the Plymouth district is well known 
to be the best in the Lackawanna Valley and there would 
not be any cars of coal condemned at this breaker if the 
breaker only handled the fresh mined from this vicinity* 

It is necessary, however, to forward some refuse from 
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banks to this breaker. During the past summer, approxi¬ 
mately 15 cars of refuse from bank at Spring Brook at Moosic 
were sent daily to Loree Breaker. This culm was dumped 
from the condemned track after being placed in light yard 
for weighing and run through breaker into some conveyor which 
handled fresh mine coal, and as a consequence more cars were 
condemned. At the present time this breaker is not receiving 
cars from this bank and condemned coal will be at a minimum. 

BILLING: 

All coal destined to points reached via junctions 
south of Carbondale is billed at the breaker. All coal for 
Carbondale and points north is forwarded on memorandum way¬ 
bills to Carbondale at which point they are completed as to 
destination, route, consignee, etc. , at Carbondale Coal Bill¬ 
ing Station. 

At this Breaker there are but three loaded car tracks, 
with a capacity of 58 cars. This is not sufficient room to 
handle the output of this Breaker, - the normal output being 
about 130 cars per day, running some times as high as 150. 

It is necessary to switch out condemned coal, over and under 
loads, while there is not sufficient room to do said switch¬ 
ing. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED: That two more loaded tracks be in¬ 
stalled, and the other three tracks extended to hold 15 addi¬ 
tional cars. This arrangement would give the Breaker forces 
an opportunity to classify the coal, making straight work for 
the mine run crews instead of their having to classify the 
coal in Plymouth, as at present. 

r * 

It would also eliminate the re-handling of condemned 
coal, and over and under loads at the Breaker, as at present, 
on account of no room these cars are dropped in with other 
loads. jt should also be taken into consideration that the 
mine rim crew has to couple the air hose and handle these 
cars with air between Loree and Plymouth, with the result 
that much time is consumed in the cutting of hose and bleed¬ 
ing off the cars in order to switch them out at Plymouth* 

A great saving will be effected under the new arrange- 
nisnt, due to the elimination of overtime. 
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LORES #3 WASHERY 


26. 


Reference Map #2. 

This waahery is used exclusively in the prepara¬ 
tion of coal for fuel purposes for the Hudson Coal Company. 
Refuse from the culm benk'is the only source of supply and 
It is moved in small mine cars by locies to the Washery. 
Approximately 30 mine cars of steam coal is prepared daily, 
which is transported principally to Loree Breaker. This 
washery is not served by the railroad. 


KINGSTON 42 BREAKER 

Reference Map #21 

This breaker has been in operation for about fifty 
years and is owned and operated by the Kingston Coal Company, 

BREAKER FACILITIES: 

7 The breaker is of wooden construction and is io 
good condition, the machinery is old and operated by steam 
produced by their own power plant. There are large com¬ 
mercial sales pockets at this breaker, from which coal is 
loaded to auto truck or team, and the driveways adjacent to 
the coal pockets are paved 'with brick, making a very suit¬ 
able and desirable approach to these pockets. The capacity 
of breaker is approximately 1250 tons per day, however, at the 
present time there is being loaded between 40 and 50 cars 
daily, of which number the D.L, & W. receive the largest per¬ 
centage. There are no facilities for the loading of box 
cars. 

SOURCES 0? 3U??LY; 

There are two shafts supplying this breaker known as 
Kingston #2 and Kingston #3. They are located on a hill dir¬ 
ectly in back of breaker, at an altitude of about the same 
height as the top of the breaker and are from TOO to 900 ft. 
in depth. Coal is hoisted to surface ana from the mouth of the 
shaft it is conveyed over a narrow gauge track by Locies to a 
point approximately 500 ft. from the top of the breaker,from 
which point mine cars are moved to breaker by gravity where 
they are dumped. 
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DIBECTIQD 07 MOTEIffiRT : 

Such coal as we fret from this breaker moves to 
points north of Carbondale t to points on Trie Railroad, 
via Pleasant Volley Junction, and to the P* R. K* at 
Buttonwood-, It is impossible to ascertain the output of 
Kingston #£ separately, however, what business we receive 
from Kingston §2 will be embodied with the business from 
Kingston #4,. and will be included in the report on King¬ 
ston #4. 

YARD FACILITIES : 

'There are three tracks in light yard and two tracks 
in loaded yard which are connected up on both ends, having 
a capacity as follows: 


Light Yard Track 1 -—----- 14 oars 

11 £- 14 " 

,T 5 - 17 " 

loaded Yard Track 1*-- 13 cars 

tT 8—.- 11 n 


SCALE FACILITIES: 

Scales in light and loaded yards are of Fairbanks 
make, 4£ ft. in length, uncovered, and have a weighing 
capacity of £8 tons each. 

RAILROAD. SERVICE : 

The crew serving this breaker is marked from Vi Ikes- 
Barrs at 7 A, M., with E-3-A engine* In addition to serv¬ 
ing this breaker, crew also serves Kingston #4 and dees the 
commercial track switching at South Wilkes-Barre, all switch¬ 
ing in Plymouth yard, and handles all supplies for Plymouth 
district from Hikes-Barre and Hudson daily. Crew also 
makes interchange from Plymouth yard with the ?. R, r, at 
Buttonwood, and C. R. R* of 17. J. at South l /ilkes«Barre. 
Returning at night they handle all crippled cars for Vilkes- 
Barre and Hudson, and any loaded cars which are to be de¬ 
livered to our connections at Hike 5 -Barre. In taking care 
of Kingston 2 empties are brought from the flats at Plymouth 
Wye and on account of the grade only ton empty cars can be 
handled by one engine. In getting out the"loaded cars, 
however, only four cars can be handled from the loaded tracks 
to the yard known as rT The top of the hillH This on account 
of the grade of 4.35$. After cars are moved to n The top of 
the hill" they are all assembled and taken from that point 
into Plymouth yard for classification and forwarding during the 
nieht by road crews. a record is kept of initials and num¬ 
bers of all cars placed and these cars when loaded are routed 
via D* & H. Only empty cars placed by this Company are given 
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to us under load and should a car placed by this Company 
in error be routed via D. L~ & Y7. they .vould refuse to 
accept and vice versa with the D, & Hr Empties placed 
by this Company are so few and as there in only two load¬ 
ed tracks it would be impracticable to assemble cars in 
loaded yard as between $* L. % Yi\ and B. & H- , in order 
to facilitate handling* 

CQHBEJ.1BED COAL: 

Condemned coal loaded in equipment furnished by 
this company is switched out in the loaded car yard,brought 
up the grade and again placed in the light car yard where 
car is let down to breaker dumped and contents re-prepared 
after which the empty car is placed in the light yard for 
loading, 

BILLING: 

Loaded cars from this breaker are moved to Plymouth 
Junction, on printed forms {called manifests) and at 
Plymouth Junction regular revenue waybills are prepared by 
the V* & H, Agent at that point. 


Kingston #4 breaker 

BREAKER FACILITIES: 

Breaker is of wooden construction and outwardly 
appears in very good shape, machinery being operated by 
steam produced from i steam plant on the premises* Coal 
is prepared for market in dry form, no water being used, 
as is customary at most of the breakers* This Breaker 
has a capacity of about 1250 tons, or 40 cars per day, of 
which number the H, £ K, receive about 50$ the placing of 
empties governing the volume of business as between the 
two roads serving this operation* 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 

There are two shafts and one bank supplying this 
breaker. The shafts are known as Kingston #1 and King¬ 
ston #4, the openings being located but a short distance 
from the breaker. Coal is hoisted to the surface and 
moves in mine cars by gravity to the base of breaker, 
where it is hoisted by elevator to top of breaker and 
dumped. In the shifting of mine cars, both loaded and 
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empty,, at the base of the breaker, a small electric motor 
is used. A large culm bank near the breaker is being 
washed do rm by sluice into a conveyor line which moves 
the reclaimed" coal to breaker for preparation. A saw 
mill is in operation on the property for cutting mine 
props t ties, etc. 


DIHECTIOrr OF I!Q 73 :CNT : 

In ascertaining direction of movement of coal from 
this operation and also Kingston #£, an actual count was 
made for the first sixteen days in November, an analysis 
of which is as follows* 


84 

58 

51 

6 

11 


cars, or 40$, to Carbondale for points north 
cars, or £7$, to Erie at P, v. Jot* 
cars, or £4$ v to P*E.R. at Buttonwood 
cars, or *03$ to N.Y*0. & V7. at jermyn 
cars, or ,06$ to C-ft.R. at Wilkes-Barre 


This analysis is a fair indication of the general 
direction of movement cf coal from those t-o breakers the 
year around. 


YARD FACILITIES: 


There are three light car tracks and three loaded 
car tracks, connected both ends, with car capacity as fol- 
1 owe: 

Light yard Track 1 ------------ 14 cars 

t. £---!£ TT 

11 3 —- 1 £ " 

Loaded yard Track 1--13 car? 

f ’ Z - 14 ,f 

" 3-.--—17 Tr 

SCALE ^AGILITIES ; 

Two scales arc in use at this breaker. They are 
of Fairbanks make, 42 ft, long and uncovered, with a weigh¬ 
ing capacity of 68 tons. It is understood that in the 
near future a loaded scale of 50 ft, in length having great¬ 
er weighing capacity is to be installed* 

RAILROAD SERVICE: 

This breaker is served by crew marked from Wilkes- 
Barre at 7 A. M., E-3-A engine and other incidental work 
performed by this or or; has been included in report on King¬ 
ston #2 breaker. Prom the loaded yard all ears for B. & H- 
are switched out and assembled and crew then takes four 
cars at a time from this yard to the yard at l1 The top of the 
hill".' After all cars from Kingston #4 und Kingston #2 are 
assembled at the "top of the hill yard", the crew takes them 
to Plymouth yard. Empties are brought from Plymouth to 
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this breaker, a record be in?? kept of the initial and num¬ 
ber of ears, so that all cars which are placed empty will 
be returned under load., Empty cars are dropped through 
breaker by gravity by employes of the Kingston Coal Company 
There is considerable switching in the loaded yard on ac¬ 
count of two railroads serving this operation. The D. & 

H. conductor is given manifests for r,ll Ih & H* loads and 
it is necessary to do considerable switching in order to 
assemble these cars as they are badly mixed* It should 
be arrange! that the D, & R* place all empty cars on one 
empty track in the light yard, end that these cars be 
dropped down in rotation and placed on one truck in the 
loaded yard. This will overcome, to a great extent, the 
switching done in the loaded yard and should reduce by 
two hours per day the service performed at this breaker by 
D. & E, crew. This crew likewise places all supplies for 
this breaker which are routed via our line. 

C0MEMHE3) COAL: 

Condemned coal in equipment furnished by this company 
is moved from the loaded yard and again put through breaker 
for re-preparation, entailing considerable switching. 

BILLING: 

All coal is billed from this breaker on manifest bills. 
Revenue Waybills being furnished at Plymouth Junction, 


GAYLORD BREAKER 

Reference I tap 422 

* 

BREAKER FACILITIES : 

Breaker is of old design end are operated by ^teanu 
All Sizes of coal arc prepared; but on account of the poor 
quality of coal in this region, birdseye and barley are the 
chief output- The capacity of the breaker is between eight 
and ten cars per day. 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY : 

There is one shaft and bank supplying this breaker-, 
This bank is located east of the D. L. k VT. tracks next to 
the Susquehanna 2iver, about one-quarter of a mile from th" 
breaker. Bank was purchased by the Kingston Coal Company 
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from the Haddock Mining Company and is the refuse which 
w%a deposited by the Had dock Mining Company breaker which 
was abandoned fifteen years ago. Five wagons are now 
engage-, in hauling calm to Gaylord Breaker, and each wagon 
is weighed on scale before dumping into conveyor* Approx¬ 
imately one-half of the daily output is from the culm bank* 

DIBECTIOIT OF HQ7BMEE7T: 

Practically all coal is billed to northern points. 

YARD FACILITIES: 


There are three light tracks, and three loaded 
tracks* car capacity as follows: 


Liffht yard track 2 «——■10 cars 

TT 3-10 « 

" 4 —- 6 1T 


loaded yard track 1-- 12 cars 

" £--— 10 " 

11 3--- 7 TT 


The tracks are open at both ends, but the crew 
.serving breaker takes empty cars to south end of loaded 
yard and shoves them up by the breaker into the light yard* 

SCALE ^AGILITIES ; 

There is one scale for loaded cars, 44 ft. in length 
not covered, 50,000 pound capacity* Stencil light weight 
is used for empty cars. 

RAILROAD SKK7ICB : 

Breaker is served by the D* L* & r .\ and 33. & H. The 
empty cars supplied by the respective railroads are returned 
under load to the railroads placing them, a record being 
kept at the breaker and by the yardmaSter at Plymouth Junc¬ 
tion, of the initials and numbers of cars placed. The crew 
serving this breaker is marked at ’Yilkes-Barre at 7:15 A.M. t 
E-3-A engine, and runs li^ht to Plymouth, Breaker is served 
every other day, crew also serving commercial tracks in the 
Pull Run Section and at South Wilkes-Barre, switches in 
Plymouth yard and delivers coal to the AK.R. at Buttonwood, 
also helps out at lores Breaker in placing empties and re¬ 
moving loads and takes 1750 tons from Plymouth to Yctesville 
each ni-Tht with assistance of Hudson Pusher. All supplies 
for breaker are handled by this crew and on account of the 
grade it is impossible to handle more than two empty cars at 
a time. In handling cars from loaded tracks, m E-3-A engine 
can only handle four cars up the grade from Gaylord to 
Bright's f3,0'V}, There are about six cars of prpes and lum¬ 
ber delivered to this operation daily by the j), & M« mine 
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Crews, This lumber comes from points in 7#st Virginia , 
routes via the ?*R.R* ant] delivered to us at Hudson. The 
I). L. & W„ do not handle this class of commodity and it 
would appear that some of this lumber should be routed via 
P. R. R. at Northumberland, which -would save considerable 
expense in handling on account of grades and avoid delays 
at Hudson yard. All lisrht oars are dropped down to break¬ 
er by gravity and after being weighed they are nulled from 
scale to loaded tracks by cable motor. 

comamp cqal : 

Very little condemned coal results from this oper¬ 
ation* However f if a car which has been placed by our 

crews is condemned, it is necessary to place it in light 
yard for dumping at conveyor causing considerable switch¬ 
ing due to the fact that our cars have to be switched out 
and separated from E*L* & W. cars. 

BILLING : 

COAL moves from breaker to Plymouth yard on manifest 
bill furnished at the breaker- Hevenue waybill is issued 1 
from the manifest bill by the agent at Plymouth Junction. 


BALTIMORE #5 BRHA173 

Reference Ha p # 3 

BREAKER ^ACUITIES: 

The Breaker is of wooden construction and is in ex¬ 
cellent condition, modern machinery being used and operated 
by stcom produced by power plant at the breaker* Breaker 
has a capacity of £00 ) tons per day, or 100 cars. This 
breaker is equipped with box car loader* 

SOURCES 0* 1 SUPPLY: 

Coal prepared by this breaker originates from the 
following sources:- Laflin, Baltimore 5 shaft, Baltimore 
tunnel, Baiti ore £ shaft, and Conynghara shaft* Run-cf- 
jnine coal loaded at Laflin in railroad equipment is trans¬ 
ported by mine crew to Baltimore 5. Coal from Baltimore 
tunnel is moved over-ground in mine care by locies. Coal 
from Baltimore £ and Conyngham moves under-ground to Balti¬ 
more 5 shaft* All coal is dumped into conveyor at base of 
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breaker far preparation* 

DIRECTION 0* MOVEMENT ; 

Analysis shows that practically all coal from this 
bxteaker moves to points Carbondale and north* Some coal 
is interchanged with Erie v.t Pleasant Valley Junction and 
with P.JR.R* at Buttonwood* 

YARD FACILITIES: 

There are five stub end tracks in light yard and 
five tracks open both ends in loaded yard* capacity as 
follows; 


Light car yard track 1 -- 6 cars 

it 2 -_ ---7 Tr 

n 3- —10 " 

” 4 *- *12 » 

ir 5 -14 " 

Loaded car yard Track 1- —9 oars 

" 2 — 7 

" 3 ---10 " 

" 4-14 " 

” 5-14 " 


SCALE FACILITIES: 

There are both light and loaded scales of Fairbanks 
make, 44 ft. in length, covered, capacity 65 tons. On 
cars of longer dimensions than 44 ft., it is necessary to 
weish both ends. Breaker is served three times daily by 
crew with E-3-A engine, marked from Wilkes-B&rre at 7 A.M. 
Empty cars are brought from Parsons yard to Mineral Spring 
Cross-over and from that point placed in livh+ caryard. 

Loaded cars are assembled on Mineral Springs branch, pulled 
down to L.& H. Main, through Mineral Sorings Cross-over 
and engine runs around train from Scott Street. Crew takes 
loaded cars to Parsons yard and assembles Uorth. ears, P.V. 
Junction cars, etc., in this yard and returning at night 
handles crippled ears from Parsons yard and any coal destined 
to connections c.t *ilkeS’-Barre* There or© four mine crews 
under the jurisdiction of yard mast ex at Parsons yard, which 
are worked where needed # the regular routine not always be- 
inp followed* Crew handling run-of-mine coal from Laflin 
places these cars at conveyor line and if necessary takes 
out loaded c^rs, etc. 

CONDEMNED COAL: 

Condemned coal is switches out and then placed in 
li^ht yard, run through breaker for repreparation after 
which empties are again placed in light yard for loading- 
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BILLING: 


. 34. 


All coal destined to points reached via junctions 
south of Garbondale are billed at the breaker* All coal 
to Carbondalo and points north is forwarded on memorandum 
way bills to Carbondsle, ! "hich ire completed as to destin¬ 
ation,. route, consignee, etc., at coal billing station. 

In switching coal from loaded yards, tracks of the 
Lehigh Valley are used to assemble trains and these tracks 
are also used for placing of cars of run-of-mine coal from 
Laflin at conveyor line* The contract with the Lehigh 
Valley Company does not permit us to use this track beyond 
the point of connection with breaker tracks in loaded yard* 


HUE RIDGE BREAKER 

Reference Hap #4- 

Breaker is of .ooden construction operatec by steam 
produced from a power plant on the premises. The machinery 
is of modern type and in Mod condition and breaker has a 
box car loader which can handle any length box car, The 
daily capacity is about 4,000 tons, or between IOC and 110 
cars. 

SOURCES OF m S UPPLY : 

The main source of Supply for breaker in Bine Ridge 
shaft. Coal which is brought to surface from this shaft 
is mined in the Laurel Run Section and is moved in mine 
cars underground a considerable distance to the shaft. Coal 
is also supplied from Delaware, Laflin ft Spring Brook, Coal 
from Delaware mine is moved both underground and overground; 
coal from Laflin is moved in railroad cars and culm from 
Spring Brook is moved in railroad care from Iloosic. Coal 
from all sources of supply is deposited in the same convey¬ 
or on the east side of breaker. 

DIRECTION 0? liOTO-IENT : 

Practically all coal loaded at pine Ridge is moved 
to Carbondale and points beyond. All box cars, however, 
are generally delivered to the Erie at Pleasant Valley Jot* 
or Carbondale for points west* Approximately 70$ of the 
output of breaker moves to Carbondele, £4$ to the Erie R.R,, 
and 6$ to P.R.R. at Buttonwood. 
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35* 


YARD FACILITIES: 


There are ten stub end tracks in light car yard 
and six track© in loaded car yard open both ends* ' Gar 
capacity is a© follow©': 


Lierht ear r .rd Track 1 
tT Z 
" 5 

Tt 4 
" 5 

n 6 
n 7 

,T a 

ti 5 

" 10 


6 cars ) 



-4 

- 4 


6 

7 

6 

4 

3 


box cars only 


Loaded Yard Track 1 cars 

2 ----- 9 Tt 

3 .8 TT 

4 ™„ 0 

5 -is ’ T 

6 - 9 " 


SCALE FACILITIES 


There is one light car scale and two loaded car 
scales at this breaker. The lifiht scale is only 38 feet 
Ions, but work is in progress on a 6S ft. scale, 3* G* Barker 
& Son make. The loaded scales are covered, of S* G. Barker 
make and are 4£ ft, and 44 ft, in length, re spec tively ynit h 
a capacity of 62 tons* Loaded c^r scales are too short to 
weigh some ears and it is necessary to weigh both ends of 
car in many instances* 


RAILROAD ST.RVISI: 

The crew serving breaker is markea from 'Vilkes-Barre 
at G: 50 A *11* > with E-3.-A engine and ?aes light to parsons. 
Empties are obtained at Persons Yard where they are left dur¬ 
ing the night by the roi.d crews. After empties era placed t 
loads are rao/ed fro-: loaded yard and only thirty cars can be 
pulled back into Pine Ridge Siding* The engine after pull¬ 
ing these cars back in siding t cuts off and runs through 
crossover at Parsons Station and picks up cars on the north 
end, goes to Miners Mills crossover and places them in Parsons 
Yard, making necessary classification. The same operation 
is done three times daily. On account of the grade and the 
©mall capacity of tracks in light yard, considerable switch¬ 
ing is necessary in placing empties* Unprepared run-ofamine 
coal from Laflin to Pine Ridge for preparation is handled by 
crew Serving Laflin, This coal is placed in light yard* 

Cool from Spring Brook bank is placed in light yard and passes 
through breaker and weighed on loaded scales before being 
dumped. These cars have to be switched out of loaded yard 
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after being weighed and sgrin ileced in linht yard before 
they con be dumped. This entail 3 considerable switching 
and"it would seem that the Hudson Coal Company should use 
an approximate veifrht of 110$o of the marked capacity of 
the car, thus eliminating all extra switching* Inspection 
revealed that there was not mors than from 100 to 400 lbs. 
difference between cars that had been weighed and the marked 
capacity. 

■JOHSEiareH COAL: 

Considerable condemned coal results in this operation and it 
is necessary to switch car from loaded yard into light yard 
and again run through the breaker to be dumped and re-prepared. 
This has been brought about chiefly by the Spring Brook Coal 
being prepared at this breaker. There is considerable switch¬ 
ing of under and overloads, which has been treated on Page 3, 

BILLING 

Cars destined to points via junctions south of Carbondale are 
waybilled at the breaker. These cars are classified by Par¬ 
sons mine crew at Parsons yard and are picked up by Road-crews, 
All other coal is forwarded on memorandum waybills to Carbon- 
dale which are completed as to route, destination, consignee, 
etc., at the Carbondale Coal Rilling Office. 


MADEIRA 

Vi'ILKK S 3A R 3E OQAh CQliPAIi?. 

Breaker is of wooden construction with machinery of modern 
tjtpe and is electrically operatedyonly gondola cars being 
loaded, and has a capacity of about 650 tons per day or from 
15 to 17 cars. All sizes of coal are prepared. 

SOURCE a? SUPPLY: 

Breaker is served by two slopes and coal is moved up the 
slopes in mine cars onto incline plane from the mouth of 
slope to top of breaker where it is dumped, In this oper¬ 
ation, the loaded mine car is moved to top breaker at the 
same tine that light car is moved back into mines. There 
are also two large culm piles near the breaker, neither of 
which, however, is being worked at the present time. 
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DIRECTION OP MOVEMENT: 

Analysis shows that 46$ of the output moves to Carbondale for 
points north, £5$ to 0 & W at Jerrayn; 19$ to Erie via P.V.Jct., 
and 8$ to connections at Willies Barre. 

SCALE FACILITIES; 

Light and loaded scales of Barker & Sons make 44 ft. long, un¬ 
covered, having 60 ton capacity are on the property. The 
light scales, however, is not at the present time in use, and 
the stencilled marked weight on the oar is used. 

YARD FACILITIES 

Light yard consists of one track which will hold 15 cars, in 
placing this number of cars, it is necessary to block run 
around track. There are three loaded ear stub tracks but only 
two are in use, the third track being set aside for placing of 
mine materials and supplies. The two tracks in use will hold 
approximately 20 cars. Cars are dropped down by gravity from 
light yard to breaker and thence to scale and loaded yard. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES: 

Operation is served by crew marked from Wilkes Barre with E-2 
engine at 6:50 A.M,; empties are taken from Parsons yard, and 
placed daily and loads removed to Parsons yard for classific¬ 
ation and forwarding by crews. This crew also serves Conion 
Coal Co., Central Coal Go., and Delaware and does switching 
in Parsons yards, 

QOmfljED COAL: 

Very little coal is condemned at this operation and there are 
no under or over loads. Condemned coal has to be pulled back 
from loaded yard and again placed on light car track for dump¬ 
ing and re-preparation. 

BILLING : 

Billing is taken care of by the agent at Hudson, pa,, who uses 
weights given him by Wilkes Barre Coal Company in making out 
waybills. 
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COULOP OPAL COlIPitHY 

m? £z3 

Breaker is of wooden construction, in pood condition and mach¬ 
inery is operated by electricity. 

S0UR:B 0? SU??I.Y: 

The source of supply is a slope located at base of breaker, coal 
being moved up slope by cable operated by electricity to top of 
breaker Where it is dumped. There is a small bank adjacent to 
breaker, which is being loaded in mine cars by hand, and cars 
are conveyed by mules to base of the incline and are hauled to 
top of breaker and dumped. The capacity of breaker is approx¬ 
imately 350 tons, or seven cars per day. 

DIRECTION OF MOVEMENT: 

Thirty-two per cent of this coal moves to points Carbondale and 
north, 31# to 0 # vV Jermyn; 29# to Erie at P.v. Jet. and 8# P.R.R. 
Buttonwood. 

YARD FACILITIES: 

There are two light car tracks and two loaded car tracks, cap¬ 
acity as follows: 


Light Yard Track 1------7 cars 

" " n 2 - - -8 cars 

Loaded Yard Track 1------7 cars 

” n " Z .-7 cars 


all tracks being open at both ends. Empty cars are started from 
light tracks by cable end are let down through breaker to load¬ 
ed scales where they are weighed empty, after which they are 
moved back by cable to chutes under the breaker for loading, 

.■'hen the car is loaded, it is let down to scales by cable and 
after being weighed moves to loaded yard by gravity. 

SCALE FACILITIES : 

There is one scale in loaded yard of the S. 0. Barker & Sons 
make, 42 ft. in length 62 tons capacity and uncovered. 

RAILROAD SERVICE : 

Crew serving this breaker is marked from Wilkes-Barre 6 A. It. 
with E-E Engine and obtains empties from Parsons Yard, plac¬ 
ing them in light yard and taking out lords daily. Loads 
are taken to.Parsons Yard for classification, and forwarding 
froifl that point by road crews* This operation very easily 
served and lirht cars can bo placed and" loads removed in ap¬ 
proximately one hour. 
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COroEMWED GOAL; 


39. 


;vhen a car is condemned, it not necessary that arevt 
switch ear to light yard a-, run again through the breaker* 
Car is moved back tc br-j3h*r_ ty cable. The top of car is 
removed and mere coal a" 7, o-'. cod in from the chute* The 
entire contents of p condemned oar is not put through 
breaker v second time for re- prepsration. 

BlILIttO ; 

The billing is t ns :■? the spoilt at Hudson, actual woignt 
as given by coal aervp ay being used. 


CENTRAL COAL COMPANY 

Reference Map #S4 . 

Breaker is owned and operated by the Central Coal Company 
and is located one-half mile north of Hudson station ad¬ 
jacent to the northward main track. 

BREAKER FACILITIES: 

Breaker is of wooden construction and in very good condi¬ 
tion* modern machinery is used, electrically operated. 

There are no facilities for loading box cars, 

SOTO OF OF SUPPLY: 

The source of supply is a slope located about one-quarter 
of a mile east of breaker* nine cars are conveyed up the 
slope on an incline railway to top of breaker and there 
dumped. The daily CEfrcity is approximately 300 tons or 
seven cars* 

DIR EOT lit* 0^ i?07£?rNT: 

An analysis of. the movement of coal from breaker shows that 
thirty-eight per cent moves to Carbondale for points north, 
forty per cent to Erie, via Pleasant Valley Jet*, twelve 
per cent to IT* Y* 0- and XL via Jernyn Transfer; seven per 
cent via connections at Wilkes-Barre, and three per cent 
vie P. H. R. - Buttonwood, 

YARD FACILITIES: 

One lifrht car track serving this operation will held seven 
^tears and in order to place empties in track it is necessary 
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to remove the leads end shove up through breaker. The 
loaded track '.Till hold 10 or 20 cars end connection is 
made at the Delaware light car yard'. 

scale facilit ys : 

There are no railroad ^c;; 1 . 9.3 r this breaker. All 
coal is weighed at 1). & R. eeal-ie; coal moving via Wilkes- 
Barre and cg&I for T -Le Brie at ?1.e sent -alley Junction 
is weighed at "‘ilkes-Burre. Tool ’or Green liidge find points 
north is -weighed at &ra>*n Riage. Recommendations are made 
that a loading scale of dO tor capacity be installed.(See 
page 5}. 

RAILROAD SERVICE : 

Crew serving this breaker is marked from Wilkes- 
Barre at 6 A. fi. witKE-S engine and in addition takes cere 
of Delaware, Conion and ’ilkes-Barre Coal Company, empties 
are obtained from Parsons Yard and loads are likewise re¬ 
moved daily and brought to Parsons Yard for assembling 
and forwarding. 

COHDEMBED COAL: 

Ho coal is condemned at this operation. 

BILLIPO; 

The billing is dene by the D. & H. agent at Hudson, 
on account of no scales, ears ore waybilled at llOfj of the 
marked capacity, in accordance with tariff provisions. 


DELAWARE 
Referen ce Hap $5 

A breaker formerly located on this site,owned and 
operated by tne Hudson Cool Company was sold some years ago 
to 3 private odrueru and has now been dismantled. There is, 
however, a steam power plant in operation which is used to 
convey coal to surface from one shaft which is being worked, 
the output of which is transported in mine ours oy iocies to 
■Line Ridge for preparation. Occasionally imne prous and 
cars with other material are placeu at this point also supply 

’ *+i° r the p0W9r plant ' Light car trucks formerly serv¬ 
ing this breaker are now being used as transfer trucks by the 
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Car Depart merit, loader tracks are out of service on ac¬ 
count of mine cars. 


LAPLII-? 

Reference Trap 

On :ia y IS, 19SO, Breaker which was in operation on 
this site was burned down, Previous to that tins all coal 
mined in locality vrns prepared at this breaker which was 
owned and one rated by the Hudson Coal Company, Coal mined 
on property ,.t present time is sent to Pine Bidge and Balti¬ 
more 5 for preparation. 

FACILITIES : 

There is one large loading bin, equipped with roll* 
ers for breaking up large sizes, into which mine ears r.re 
damped and from which railroad oars are loaded by chutes, 
cars being dropped from light tracks by gravity/ 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 

Supply is from shaft end slooe* nine cars from 
shaft and slope drop to foot of incline leading to loading 
bin by gravity end are hoisted to top loading bin by 
cable operated by steam. The output of this operation is 
1^00 tons per day or c.> cars. A bank locutea on oast side 
of tracks south station being recovered for fuel supply 
via conveyors* 

YARD FACILI TIES: / 

There arc two tracks in light yard and two tracks 
ln loading yard which i=re connected with Tr- ck 4 having 
enr capacity as follows; ' B 

Light Yard Track 1 —--24 cars 

e a « 


Loaded Yard Track 1 -—-*-19 cars 
2 —-19 -r 

SCALE FACILITIE S: 

Light and loaded scales are of the Barke*' Sr Son 
maice, 50 ton capacity, liftht scale is 36 ft. Ions and un¬ 
covered, loaded scale 3B ft. lon<> ;;nd covered. ' it is 
necessary on account of scales "be inf so short to often 
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weigh cars end for.end. 

RAILROAD SERVICE : 

Crew serving this operation is marked from Wilkes- 
Barre at 8 A. iu with E-3-A Engine, runs light to parsons 
Yard and switches out the number of self-oleaning gondola 
cars retired for dsy’s loading moving these empties to 
Laflin ^no placing in lifrht yard, This crew operates 
on Traci: 4 from Union Jet, leaving flag for return move¬ 
ment* 

All run-of-mine coal is removed from loaded yard 
to Pine Rid^re and Baltimore 5 by this crew, necessary 
assembling being done at Parsons Yard, In unloading cars 
at Baltimore 5 only one car can bo spotted at a. time md 
crew is constantly switching until all cars are dumped and 
empties Placed in light yard* At Pine Ridge this run-of» 
mine coal is placed in light yard and droppeu down to con¬ 
veyor line by gravity* In addition to this service crev/ 
classifies cars in Parsons Yard for movement north by road 
c *ews and also serves any of the Breakers in this vicinity 
when needed. 

BILLI MG : 

All coal is shipped on memorandum vaybilla Srle out 
by weighm&ster and regular waybills ere issued by the agent 
at Laflin and mailec to agent parsons daily. No bills of 
lading are issued by the Hudson Goal Co* ,copies of memor¬ 
andum waybills made out by the weighmaster serving as shipp-* 
ing orders* 


HOLDEN COAL COMPANY (lASKTR'f* 

BREAKER FACILITIES: ' " " 

At the present time this concern is erecting a 
small breaker on the sits of the old Florence breaker, 
which when completed will have a capacity of 300 tons. 
This breaker is to be used to prepare coal to be taken 
from an opening on the premises as lx is understood that 
there are some 100,000 tons or more of coal in the old 
mine. This coal will also be moved to loading dock by 
Scranton Fty* Company in the same manner in which the culm 
is now b-irua noveu. There is being loaded at this docl: 
each day on an average o^ five or six cars and therefore 
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it is necessary to switch track each day in order to pull 
out loads and place empties. Loading dock does not con¬ 
tain pockets or bins, coal in all cases heinr loaded dir* 
ectly into railroad equipment from small cars used in con¬ 
veying culm from bank to dock. 

YAPP FACILITIES ; 

The industrial^track serving operation extends be¬ 
yond the loading dock about tvso car lengths and in placing 
empties on tr^ck* which has about 1.5^ grade, tv/c cars are 
placed up beyond the dock and let down for loading by Co= 1 
Company employes, as needed. 

50ALT. FACILITIES: 

There are no scalo facilities and all coal loaded 
is hauled to Green Ridge for weighing. This results in 
considerable back haul as approximately 85 'j of this busi- 

t ness is routed^J^o^TTrie R: H. “art R. v. A new breaker 

is in cotrrsT of construction ’which, when completed, will 
materially ‘ increase output. Secornmenda tiSu ^s made to 

have scale installed. (3ee page 5). 

* 

RAILROAD SERVICE: 

Operation is served jointly with Hack Diamond **uel 
Company, Greenwood, Suffolk Coal Co. & John Gibbons Coal 
Co., by crew marked from Green Ridge at 7 A. IL with E-2 
TTngine. During the night road crews set off from 45 to 60 
empties in long siding, So. Scranton and Conductor of crew 
is notifies by dispatcher number of empties required at diff¬ 
erent operations, Empties are picked up by this crew p.nd 
distributed in order, loaded cars are brought back to Green 
Ridge for weighing in evening. (Detailed work of crew is 
given under Greenwood Breaker). 

OONDEMpfRP CO iD : 

This breaker does not have any condemned coal. 

BILLING : 

All billing i3 done by asent at Avoca, using 110$ 

Of the marked capacity of car for billing purposes. Corr¬ 
ected weights are inserted on waybills after cars have been 
weighed at Green Ridge. 
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SUFFO LK COAL C 0? ffAl7Y 
Ref orenca_s Tnrj 

The Suffolk Coal Company incorporated in the lat¬ 
ter part of the year 1919, purchased from the Hudson Coal 
Company in December, 1919 its Langcliffe Breaker, located 
on the west side of cur right of way just north of Woca 
Station, and on January 5, 1980, commenced operations* 

^ACILITISS: 

Breaker is of wooden construction m ^ood condi¬ 
tion, steam operatet: and has a capacity of about 7GO tons 
per day or £0 cars. There are no facilities for loading 
box cars, 

SQgRCE 0^ SUPPLY : 

The source of supply of coal prepared by this 
operation is a slope, situated on the east side of break¬ 
er at the base of a.i incline over which coal ie moved in 
mine cars to the top c r the breaker by cable operated by 
steam. Coal used for steam rarposos is reclaimed from a 
large bank adjacent to breaker on the nest side, and 
handled by conveyor line* 

3I3ECTI03 0" M0Y3EITT : 

Coal from this operation moves approximately as 
follows: 3355 via Brie at ?. V. Jet, ; 13>o vi:l IT. Y. 0. ec V/. 
at Jermyn, 50>J to Carbon dale for points north and 4$ via 
P.R*R. at Buttonwood. 

YARD ^ACILITXYS; 

There are two tracks in li^ht yard connected v;ith 
third main track and two loaded car trucks which are con¬ 
nected uo with tracks of the Erie R<3< p car capacity as 
follow®t 

Light car yard Truck 1 1C cars 

2 IQ " 

Loaded car yard Track 1 —— 9 cars 

2 — - 9 " 

SCALE FACILITIES: 

Light car scales ad jacent to breaker on the north 
side is of Barker ** 3on make 36 ft, long and uncovered, 
the loaded car scale on the south side is also of Barker 
& Son make :-ud covered. On account of shortness of these 
scales,, it is very often necessary to weigh ears end for 
end. 
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railroad service : 

This operation is served by crew marked at Orpen 
Eitfge at 7 A.II- with R-3-A engine- Brief description 
of work performed by this crew will be found in report on 
Greenwood Breaker, 

COiSnilTKD COAL : 

Condemned coal is switched from loaded yard and 
placed in li°:ht car yard for subsequent dumping and re* 
preparation. After coal has been dumped, empty cars move 
to loaded yard where they are switched out and again placed 
in light car yard for loading. 

BILLING : 

Shipping orders are furnished the Agent at Avoca 
from which revenue waybills are made. 

GENERAL REMARKS : 

In order to pull cars from loaded car yard, it is 
necessary for crew to use the rails of Trio K*jS. for a 
considerable distance. Cars are pulled up on Erie rail 
sufficient distance to clear the frog which connects tracks 
in loaded car yard with Erie tracks, frog being ovjn a6 by 
the Erie* Cara are then moved over Erie rail to the point 
of connection with the rail of this Company, just north of 
highway crossing at breaker* ■ , 


SPRING BROOK BAUK 

Reference nap 

This operation involves washing of bank which was 
the refuse from Spring Brook Breaker. Breaker was abandoned 
September 1913 and at that time bank was not thought to have 
a recoverable value. On May 25, 1920 t the Hudson Coal Com¬ 
pany started to wash down bank, working two ten hour shifts f 
7 A.M, to 5 P*M. and 7 ?,M* to 5 A .IU * loading culm into 
self-cleaning gondola cars by sluices, the average loading 
per day being 45 cars, which were sent to Loree, Pine Ridge 
and Baltimore 5 Breakers in ecjual division t and at these 
breakers culm was prepared for commercial use. Breaker is 
now owned by the Dawson Coal Co. 
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3REJUCTH FAC ill Til: 3; 


On tTovemter II, 19 PO electric washery was put in 
operation. Wcshsry is ercctort on the former breaker 
site and prepares birdseye coal for commercial use. All 
other coal and slate of larger size than birdseye is } cad¬ 
et and cent to Pins Kid's and Baltimore 3 for rreo^rafcion. 
The average number of cars of Birdseye co.-.l lorded each 
day is seven and the average number of mixed ccal and 
slate loaded is tan cars. 

YAKS ^ACILITIKB: 


There is one stub end track for placing lirht ears 
’.vhich will hold thirty ears and from the track ears ars 
dropped down tc chutes for loading. There are three 
tracks of approximately 5 car lengths capacity at chutes. 
?rom two of the chutes Birdseye is loaded and from the 
other culm. After cars are loaded and dropped down,"the 
gr-ide is not sufficient to allow cars t- run"farther than 
six car lengths and it is often necessary to have road 
crews cut engine off and go in and pull curs down so that 
the lo iding operation will not cense. 

SCALE EAOIIlTiKo : 

There are no scale facilities at this operation 
and all prepared coal .s tnnen to Olywhant for weighing 
while nil the unprepared coal which goes to Pine Ridge 
and Baltimore 5 has to be -sighed before dumping at break- 
ers -, expected to entirely clear this ban!: in six 

mon+ns time '-nd ihe installation of scales is not r^ccrmanfl- 

vf.’ ..-^i e ^acks E,r ® in good condition beinr- maintained 
by DSeji. M. * /. forces. 


RAILROAD SERVICES : 

■ ,, Crow serving operation is marked et Green Ridge 
J A * tl ,' vl * h , ' n E ~ 2 engine. Empty ears ..re set off on 
tmrd track between iloosic and hi no oka b 7 road c rows and 
mine crew upon arrival at floosie daces these empty cars 

fiftesn t0 t,;:ent Y eers being handled. 
Prepared Brrdseye Goal is switched out and taken to 
Olyphant for weighing by this crew. unprepared c-o-l for 
Eal .ltnore a and Pino Ridge is cl seed on station siding and 
from that point is picked up by road crows e.iroute to 
■Jilkos-Barre. flcn-.relly road crews picking up these cars 
have had a train of empties from Car bend: - ,le, vhicH were 
n °t off at some point north o' JicoBiC. These cars are set 
°ff by rone crows in Parsons Yard and frik: that ’point are 
handled by Baltimore 5 and Pino Ridge fine Runs. After 
mine crew rets off preened Birdseye at Olyphant for weigh¬ 
ing. crew picks up train at Olyphant Yard or from fourth 
Truck between Valley Jet. and bridge at Olyphant for Oar- 
bondale. Cro 1 . 1 returns from Carbonoale "with empty cars 
for breakers north of Greer. Ridge. Crow completes day’s 
work in eight hours. 
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SILIXSO: 

jill prepare; coal is billed Car bond ale for 

points north, Ikiprep;- re 3 Ouf?. is/billed.by r.gent at 
floosie for E.iovomorn- to Baltimore 5 anl Ana Ridge* 

GE8KRAL REMC KS: 

On November 19, 19 SO, the Hudscn Coal Company ad* 
vised on account of decline in steam mrket they were 
obliged to discontinue operations at this bank, and that 
suspension would probably continue until well into the 
Summer of 19£1* 


BLACK SIAHONI) FCJSZi COERAFY 

This is a bank operation. 

BREAKER FACILITIES & SOURCES CP SUPP LY: 

There is one track leading off southward main which 
serves washery- V/ashory is electrically operated and 

Chestnut and Birdseye are the only s?ses prepared. The 
bank is loaded or* conveyor line to 1 asp cry by shovel, fif¬ 
teen men being employed. Culm and slate is taken from 
Washery by mule and dump car. 

DIRECTinN OP 1 MQ TEI ^g? : 

Analysis shows 59>j of the coal billed Carbondals 
for points north; 30% b 7 0- & at Jerrnyn and 11;3 Erie 
R. R. - P, V. Jot. 

YARD FACILITIES: 

The one track will hold 5 cars and when leaded it 
is necessary to take out loads before empties can be placed. 

SCALE FACILITIES : 

There ere no scales, all coal being taken to Croon 
Ridge for weighing 

RAILROAD SERVICES : 

Crew serving breaker marked Green Ridge 7 a*H. 
fdetailed daily routine of work of this crew is given under 
Greenwood Breaker)* 
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CQBBEMBED 30AL; 

There is no condemned coal. 

BILLIPC: 

All billing taken care of by agent Kinnoka-Taylor, 
using 110$ of marked capacity of car for billing purpose. 

Operation employs TO men and h..s about two years 

life. 


GKEEinVOOH BREAKER 

Reference I'ao ?8 

Breaker is located on the west side of D. & H. 
trucks south of Hinooka Station ..nd is owned and oper¬ 
ated by the Hudson foal Company. 

BF.l'-JirR ?ACILITI3S:. 

Breaker is of wooden construction having modern 
machinery operated by steam and has a capacity of 1500 
tons .per day or 35 cars. 

SOPaOT.S CP SUPPLY: 

The sources of supply are from Greenwood shafts 
1 and £. Coal from shaft #2 is dumped into conveyor 
at the mouth of shaft and coal from shaft #1 is hauler in 
mj'ne oars by Loeies to the same conveyor line, 

BIR'iCTIQP OF MOVT'JEI’jT ; 

Practically all coal from breaker is billed to 
Carbondale for points fforth. 

i 

YARD FACILITIES-. 

There are four open both end tracks in light yard 
and two stub end tracks in loaded yard, having a car cap¬ 
acity as follows: 
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Light yard Traci: 1 — ----- 11 cars 

2 -- 8 n 

3 6 w 

4 „ 9 n 

Loaded Yard Trtek I -- IQ cars 

2- B M 


SCALE FACIL ITIES: 

Two Fairbanks scales, covered, 50 ft. in length 
and 90 tons capacity are in use in weighing empty and 
loaded cars* 

railroad service : 

This operation is served by crew marked from Green 
Ridge at 7 A- It# , with E-2 engine who are instructed upon 
leaving Green Ridpre as to the number of empties required 
at all operations which they serve. Crew goes light to 
South Scranton siding and there picks up the required 
number of empties which have been left by ro_-d crews dur¬ 
ing the night and takes them to Hinooka Yard where empties 
for Holden Coal Company, Suffolk Coal Company and Black 
Diamond Fuel Company ure set off. Empties are then placed 
in light car yrrd at Greenwood Breaker and loads removed 
from loaded car yard to ttinooka Yard, Empties for Holden 
and Suffolk Goal Companies are then kicked up and operation 
at Holden Coal Company served, empties being pieced and 
loads removed. Crew then returns to Suffolk Coal Company. 
Empties for Suffolk are generally obtained at Little York 
Siding, the Eric R* R* making delivery of empty gondola 
cars at this point. Operation at Suffolk is served and 
south coal from Suffolk and Holden operations is set off 
in south end of Little Siding where it is picked up by road 
crews. Forth Coal from the Holden and Suffolk operations 
is token back to Hi nooka and yarded. The Black Diamond 
Huel Co., is then served with empties and loads removed. 
Greenwood Breaker is again served„ the loads being removed 
and taken to Mineoka Yard. Crew then picks all cars which 
are to be weighed at Green Ridge, goes to South Scranton 
and server John Gibbons Coal Company and then proceeds to 
Green Ridge. All coal from Greenwood and Suffolk which 
is stored in Minooka Yard is picked up by road crews which 
have a Pleasant Valley set off from Parsons. 

CQHDEI-tNES COAL: 

Condemned coal resulting from operations is switched 
from loaded car yard and placed in light car yard for move¬ 
ment to breaker where coal is dumped and re-prepared* 

BILLING: 

Goal routed via junctions south of Carbondale is billed at 
breaker, all other ccal moves on memorandum waybills which 
are completed as to destination, route, consignee, etc** 
at coal billing station at Carbondaie. 
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GREENWOOD 

The removal of care from the loaded yard entails 
an awkward and costly switching movement, which could be 
remedied by the connecting of the loaded cars with the 4th 
running truck. 

IT IS HECOi.H.IEirDSB that these loaded tracks be conn¬ 
ected with the 4th running track, thereby reducing the ex¬ 
pense of handling and reducing the time on duty of crews 
Serving this breaker. 


JOHN GIBBONS CnAL CPriPAUY 

Reference Hap 426 

BREAKER FACILITIES; 

The breaker is of wooden construction and electric¬ 
ally operated, no facilities bein<? installed for loading 
box car?. 

SOURCE Q-p SUPPLY : 

The source of supply for breaker is from four slopes. 
Coal is moved from slopes to large bin which will hold 125 
tons, by wagons, mine cars and plane. ?rom bin to breaker 
by conveyor on ground and from conveyor to top of breaker by 
bucket hoisting conveyor. Sizes prepared are stove, chest¬ 
nut, pea, buck and rice. The average daily output Is four 
cars. 

YARD FACILITIES : 

There is only one' track which leads from north bound 
main. Ten empty oars can be placed and truck will hold 6 
cars above breaker. liovement of cars from above to breaker 
and from breaker to loaded track is by gravity, 

direction cp 

About 50$ of this coal moves to points north of Oar- 
bondale and 15$ terminates at Scranton for local delivery; 

6$ moves Erie - p.v. Jet., 23$ vio Jermyn; 4$ p.R.R. - 
Buttonwood. 
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* 51 . 

SAILBOAT) S!:?.7icr : 

Crew marked Green Ridme 7:00 A. 1.1. serves this 
breaker (Detailed work of crew under Greenwood}. 

COiromiLD COAL; 

There is no condemned coal. 

BILLIBG; 

Billing is done by spent Vine Street, 110$ of the 
marked capacity of car being used for billing purposes. 

Gsaraja remarks: 

It does not appear operation will continue for a 
protracted period is slopes are about worked out. 


SLPO pl. T H~L..O . COAL COM? IK Y 

HISTORY; 

This is a stripping operation. in August, 1919, 
the Slocum Hollow Coal Company of Scranton purchased three 
and one-half acres of land from the Roaring Brook Land Com¬ 
pany of So. Scranton, Pa., which land contained coal estim¬ 
ated at 150,000 tons. It was necessary to install side 
track leading •'rom north Bound Kain between So. Scranton 
and Scranton. The cost of the operation was ere:ter than 
was anticipated and v uicksand was encountered, consequently 
not much progress has been made. 

BREAKER ^AGILITIES; 

facilities consist of loading bin only. 

DIRECTION 0^ MOVEMMT ; 

Coal from this land is covered with clay and was 

* sent to Sterriek Creek Breaker of Erie R. R. for .repara¬ 
tion ‘-hen operation first began, however, on account of in¬ 
sufficient water power, clay could not be removed and this 
coal is now sent to East Boston Breaker of the D. L. & ’7* at 
Kingston, pa., for preparation, being delivered to the D.L. 

& 77. at Vine Street. 
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SCALR VAPIDITIES : 

There are no scale facilities, all care "being 
weighed at Green Ridge. 

RAILROAD SERVICE . 

Operation is served by Green Ridge yard Engine 
when occasion requires. 

BILLIRQ: 

Switching waybills are made out by agent at Vine 

Street. 


VOH STORJH BREAKER AI?D VTASKERY 

Reference llan #10 

BREAKER VACUITIES: 

It is of wooden construction, operated by steam end 
has a capacity of 1700 tons per day or 30 cars. Ho facil¬ 
ities are installed for loading box cars. At the present 
time washery is the only operation which is being worked. 

SOURCES Qv SUPPLY : 

Coal prepared is taken from one shaft located at 
breaker and moved in mine ears to base of conveyor line 
where it is dumped, 

DIRECT IQ1T QP H0VEH3KT : 

Output moves approximately 49$ to IT. Y. 0- & ’V. at 
Jerrayn; 40$ to Carbondale for points north and 11$ to Erie 
at P,V, Jet. 

YARD FACILITIES : 

There are three light ear tracks, ond four tracks 
in. loaded car yard, all tracks being connected at both ends 
having a car capacity as follows: 
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Light car yard Tr^ck 1 

£ 

3 


10 ofi rs 
6 " 

14 1T 


Loaded car yard Traci: 1 

Z 

3 

4 


0 

B 

10 


Co.rs 

if 


SCALE FACILITIE S: 

One livht car scale and two loaded car scales are 

in use* The/ are of Barker & Son make 38 ft. long and 

uncovered* On acoouit of length of scales it is very 

often necessary to weigh oars both loaded and empty, end 

'for end, 

■ 

RAILROAD SERVICE: 


Operation is served by Green Ridge yard crew as 
occasion requires. Empty oars are taken from Green Ridge, 
Scranton and vicinity when avaliable t otherwise, they are 
left in Green Ridge yard by road crews. Loads are re¬ 
moved to Green Rifigs yard where classified and mads re-dy 
by yard brews for mordent by road crews in both directions. 

COTOEMflED COA L: 

Condemned coal is switched from loaded yard and 
placed in light ya/?i for damping n J - htoalrer- After duop- 
ins, empty oa-n move to leaded y^rd ,JrV c.r. they are switches 
out and again plao«-.i /. y,.o■: for loading. 

BILLING: 

Re von; 1 o waybills for all cars loaded at this opera¬ 
tion are made by Agent at Vine Street, Scranton- 


1 5 ASJ VI LLg_BRE, ' r ,KER 

Refers n ce_ Llan f9 * 

Breaker is located at Greer. Ridge and is owned and 
operated by the Hudson Ocal Company. 
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BREAKER FAC ILITIES* 

It is of wooden construction in fair condition oper¬ 
ated by stesm and ha? no faciiitvjs for lerding box oars. 

The capacity baing about 50C cons T^.r :*ay, or 16 cars* Coal 
for power plant use is obtair^b at the breaker, 

SOURCES 0? SU PPLY: 

Coal is trsken ■from shaft located within the breaker, 
and is hoisted b.y a—. v.tor to the top of breaker and dunocd. 
However w sere c>:l : ] bo-*ng reclaimed ro.n tvik adjacent to 
breaker and run through breaker with b e fresh mined coal* 

direction Q? : io tet;; r2: 

Practically all coal is forwarded to Carbondale for 
points north* However , u daily avera^s of three cars of 
refuse from bank is r w to Cca.L Trock* Powderly or Olyphant 
for mixture with m»-oratline coal at those breakers, 

YARD FACILIT Y: 

The-re is owe light car track which will hold 11 cars 
and two loaded car iracko seven cor capacity ercb, both light 
track and loaded tracks being connected with south bound min. 
Cars ere moved from light track to breaker and thence to load” 
ed tracks by Gravity. 

SCALE FACILITIES: 

Uncovered light and loaded scales of Barker & 3on 
make SB ft. long arc in use, it being necessary on many 
occasions to weigh cars end for end on account of the short 
length of scales, 

RAILROAD FACIL I TIES : 

Operation is served by Green Ridge yard engine as 
occasion requires, snd empty cars arc obtained in Green 
Ridge, Scranton aid vicinity. About once or twice a week 
empty cars are lef« at Green Ridge yard by read crews t this 
being governed by the Source of supply rcirasaa after un¬ 
loading in this vicinity, Leaden c -,rs are removed from 
the south end and brought to (hrceil Kidga on couth bound main 
under flag protection and s^e wiled aid wade ready for 
dispatch from Green Bidge each erve^ing by Green Ridge road 
crews operating nightly. 

COItD-TEN ED CQ.‘ Li 

Ccjidemned coni is switched from loaded yard and placed 
an light yard fnr -irmping and after dumping car moves xo load” 
ed yard and switches out and again placed in light yard for 
loading. 
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BILLING: 

Coal destine^. to oointe or Sanctions south of Car* 
bona ale Is billev at br^sfcov f n* "II a+her coal no to 3 to 
Carbonaale on meu'.zr&Xtev.r, v :.yMlIa l O;ioh are completes ^is 
to destinatioTip route, oou 3 igJrJ‘e, Etc., by the Coal Bill¬ 
ing Agent. 


BK T - iKl# $1 

Befercnco ! T ap #1£ 


fDISCONTINUED, JAOTARY, 1921) 


bebakbs #2 

iteierence Map #13 

A new steel and concrete hr e alter is in the course 
of construction on the former site of Marvine #2, which when 
completed will e U ur1 the capocity of Lorce Breaker. It 
is expected that this breaker will be completed .nd put in 
operation in the early Spring. Steel frame work tits be^n 
set up and the enlarged yard facilities have already been 
installed* AS the present time only service given this 
breaker it? the placing of cars containing materials and 
supplies entering into the construction. 

There are seven stub end tracks in light yard and 
seven stub end tracks in loaded yard having cur capacity as 
follows; 


Light yard Track 1 ------- 14 ears 

2 --- 14 11 

3 i£ i- 

4 -15 " 

5 -„ 14 " 

6 --i£ ° 

7 -„ 13 " 
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Loaded yard Track 1 -- 11 cats 

2 -■-- - 11 ,r 

3 --.. - is ,r 

4 ..- - 16 lf 

J - 14 11 

6 - il 11 

7 - 11 " 


At present time this breaker, half completed, is 
turning out about 70 e^rs per day,. 

The track arrangement at this new Breaker is about 
the beet encountered at any of the Collieries- However, 
loaded cars ere now being pulled to Olyphant, a distance 
of ebout three miles; the mine run craw serving the Break¬ 
er mailing three or four such drags daily. 

Bach trip consumes Eit least one hour. Sometimes, 
owing to the fact that crew is bloc free off by engines tak¬ 
ing 'water at Olyphant, two or oven t l vo and one-hr If hours 
are consumed, 

IT IS REG OMITTED: That a Storage Yard for loaded 
cars be constructed at this breaker, - four tracks with a 
net capacity of 150 or £Q0 cars. This will eliminate the 
numerous trips tc Olyphant, saving from four to six hours 
daily on mine run crews. 


LEEGITTS CRTJ1I B37U5R 

R eference Map #1 1 ’ 

BREAKER PACIMTIpS: 

Operation includes a breaker and washer/ con¬ 
structed of wood appearing in fairly good condition, llodern 
machinery is in use in the preparation of coal and is oper¬ 
ated by steam from a power plant located on the premises. 
There are no facilities for loading box cars- This oper¬ 
ation has a daily capacity of about 1100 tons or £5 cars. 

At present, however, the washery facilities are not being 
used, 

SOURCE or 3 T ?'^>T ln3: 

Coal is reclaimed from nearby bank by being washed 
to sluices laid to conveyor line, operating to washery. The 
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breaker is supplied with coni from shaft unci sucpe, tae 
openings being located near breaker, anc coal is conveyed 
in small mine carQ to base of brea-'fr "’.’ere it is dumped 
into conveyor line operating te i op of br af-ier. 

DIRECT I PIT 0” IJOV ^-grr"’; 

Records indicate tnat tho output from this oper¬ 
ation moves approximately in the fj':'. o J.r<* < irections: 

57# to Carbondule for points north, -f- to t-.Y.O. (■ 
at Jeriayn and 14$ to Erie at 2.7. Jot. 


YARD ^ACILITI::!: 


The light car yard consists cf five stub end tracks 
and the loaded yard is radu up of five tracts connected both 
ends, having a car capacity as follows: 


light car yard 


Loaded car yard 


Tract 1-* 7 

2 -B 

3 -11 

4 -12 

5 -12 


Tract 1 - 3 2 

Z -13 

3 - 20 

4 - — -14 
3 -14 


cars 

ir 

H 

TT 

ir (used at pres* 
ent for 
supplies? 
cars (loaded cars 
from 

rf washery) 


SCALE F4C XL IT IK 51 


light and loaded scales arc in service, are of the 
Barker & Son make, 44 ft. in length and covered Scales 
originally used in weighing coal loaded at the washery 
are practically out of service and are not being usei. 

RAILROAD SERVIC E: 

Operation 3 a served by c o\j marked from Green Ridge 
at 9 A-IT* with K-2 engine and takes from Green Ridge Yard 
all cars of n^ori^ls ,vri supplir 1 consigned to the oper¬ 
ations taken care of by this crew 


CQIQEI^D CO AL: 

Coudomred resulting from operations is switched 

out of landed lv.v yard and placed in liRht yard for sutsc ■ 
qnent dumping at breaker after which empty cars move to load* 
ed yard whore they are again switched and pieced in light 
yard for loading. 

BILLING: 

All waybills are issued by clerk reporting to 
Vine Street, who is stationed at that point. This arrange¬ 
ment has been in existence for some time to eliminate delay 
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so, 

in ■billing cars which resulted when waybills were issued 
at the station on account of distance which had to bo 
travelled in getting shipping instructions to station and 
bringing waybills bad: to breaker before cars could be 
pulled out and moved. 


EDDY C35ZK 3HEAl'.m 
Hefcr o i cc^jlap_^l4 

This breaker situated on the <*&st side of our right 
Of way south of Olyphant Station is owned and operated by the 
Hudson foal Company* 

BREAKER FACILITIES: 

Breaker is of wooden construct!on with a steel sheet* 
ing covering and the machinery which is of modern type is 
operated by steam produced from power plant on the property. 
The capacity of breaker is about 1500 tons per day or 35 
cars* Empty oars are started from light car y^rd by cable 
operated by steam. From breaker to loaded car yard* cars 
move by gravity. 

SOURCES CF SUPPLY: 

Coal for preparation is taken chiefly from shaft 
located on the east side of breaker and is hoisted to sur¬ 
face in mine cars and then dumped into conveyor line oper* 
ating to top of breaker, Some coal is being taken from 
nearby slopes and moved in mine cars by loeies to conveyor 
line on north side of breaker. This coal is. being mined 
under contract by Oohn Me Cullom, 

DIRECTION CF Tf OTE 7 I?iT?: 

Approximately 50J& of the output is billed to the 
Np Y-0. fie V, at Jermyn and the balance moves to Carbondale 
for points north with the exception of about one cur per day 
of fuel coal for Olyphant power plant and from three to four 
cars for fuel supoly at Gravity Slope breaker. 

YARD FACILITI ES: 

There are three stub end light car tracks and throe 
tracks in the loaded car yard connecting with lead to fur¬ 
ther track* These trucks have a car capacity as fellows; 
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light car Yard Track 1 

Z 

3 

Loaded car yard track I 

2 

2 


59 , 


18 cars 
15 TT 
IS T1 

4 cars 
6 1T 
10 ,T 


8CALK FACILITIES: 

Light and goaded car scales are of Barker & Son 
make having a weighing capacity of 75,000 lbs. # light 
car scale "being uncovered and loaded car scale covered. 

RAILROAD SERVICE : 

This operation is served by crew marked from Green 
Ridge nt 8:00 A. 11* with E-5 Engine. Empties are left in 
Track 3 between valley Jet* and Olyphant Station by road 
crews and taken from this trsek and placed in light yard 
by crew as needed, Foods are pulled to heel of tracks in 
loaded yard, from which they are picked up by road crews. 

At times it is necessary in order to keep loaded yard clear 
to piece loaded cars in tracks at the foot of TT G r \ These 
tracks will hold 60 cars and road crews pick up from these 
tracks. It is necessary to have mine crew breaker con¬ 
tinually during the day. Grew also serves Olyphant 
Breaker. 


GOmrum GOAL ; 

Condemned coal is switched from loaded car yard 
and placed in light car yard for dumping, after which cars 
move to loaded car yards and are again switched out end 
placed in light car yard for loading, 

BILLING: 


Coal destined to points south of Garbondale is 
billed at breaker. Coni destined to Garbondale for points 
beyond is forwarded upon memorandum waybills which arc com¬ 
pleted as to destination* route, consignee, eta.. nt the 
Carbonflale Coal Billing Station. 


olybiaft breaker 

Reference Map #15 

Breaker is owned and operated by the Hudson Coal 
Company and is located on the East side of our right of way 
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north of Olyphant station. 

BREAKER "AGILITIE S; 

It is of wooden construction, all modern machinery 
being in use, operated by ste^m and is in vary ?ood condi¬ 
tion. Breaker is equipped with box car loaders, condensa¬ 
tion plant; round house for locies and all other improved 
facilities* Breaker loi-de approximately 60 box and 43 
gondola csrs daily. 

SOURCE Q? SUPPLY : 

Supply is from Olyphant #1 Shaft, nev^shaft, Grassy 
Island #1 Shaft and from Grassy Island Slope and Slope #15. 
Coal from all shafts and slope© being hauled to conveyor on 
Bast side of the breaker by Iccias in mine cars. 

DIRECTION 0^ !K)7riCTT ; 

The largest proportion of output loaded in gondola 
cars is cent to Carbcndrle for points north, practically 
all box cars loaded are given to Brie R. R. for western 
points of Carbcndale. Coal for Scranton Electric Company 
is loaded at this breaker. 

YARD FACILITIES: 


There are five light car tracks and five stub enc 
loaded ear tracks, car capacity as follows: 

Li^ht Yard Track 1- 10 cars 

Z - 7 lf 

5 - 7 " 

4 ii ■* }(Box cars 

5 --—-- 4 n ) only) 


Loaded Yard Track 1 

o 


4 — 

5 -- 

SCALE ^ACUITIES : 

Scales in light nd loaded yards are of Barker & Son 
make, covered, with capacity of 75,000 lbs. 

RAIL.R0 133 SERVICE: 

Olyphant and Eddy Creek Breakers are served by same 
crew, which is marked from Green Ridge at 8:00 A, 11* with 
E-3 engine. All available empty box cars in Green Ridge 
vicinity are brought to Olyphant by this crew and placed in 
lifrht yard. Loaded cars are pulled from loaded yard and 


— 8 cars 

_IT 

- 12 « 

— 13 tT 

— 13 " 
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placed in Track 4 between Talley Jet. end bridge at 
Olyphant .-bout four times dully. Tnpty cars are placed 
in Track 3 between Valley Jet, and Olyphant by road crews 
at night to supply both Olyphant and Eady Creek Breakers. 
Supply fuel for' po-er plant is handled from Eddy Creek to 
supply room at Olyphant. Oars are picked up from Track 4 
by road crews durinr the day and nipht. Crew when re¬ 
turning at night bundles all south coal and cripples to 
Green Ridge, v our ?*>t. mine crew from Garbondale places 
empties in light yard at both Eddy Creek and this breaker 
during night, also removes loads from loaded yard and places 
them on Track 4. 

CQiroSMEEI- COAL : 

Handled from loaded yard to light yard and again 
run through breaker, etc. 

BILLING : 

All coal movet via junctions south of Garbondale is 
billed at breaker. All other coal to Cnrbondale on mem¬ 
orandum waybills where they are completed asr to destination, 
route, consignee, etc. 

Empty cars for Olyphant and Eddy Creek Breakers are 
at present stored on Track Ho* 3, thus involving a cross¬ 
over movement over the main tracks to got empties into 
these two Breakers. 

IT IS RECorniEPBED that the north end of foot of 
n G Tr be connected with main track Po. 4. This will give 
two additional tracks, with capacity of about 160 cars,and 
will facilitate serving of the two Breakers., effecting a 
great saving in time of mine run crews* 


MT» JESSUP COAL COMPANY 

Reference I Ti p #R7 

BREAKER * AC IEITISS; 

Breaker is of wooden construction and is equipped 
with modern machinery operated bv electricity having a 
capacity of 1000 tons per day, or *be\it 25 care* 

SOUR CBS 0 7 SUPP LY: 

Goal is taken from Pedk shaft and slope, about 250 
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6 £, 

mine cars per day bein# talien from the shaft and 100 mine 
cars per day from the slope and dumped into conveyor at 
breaker, Goal from the slope is handled to conveyor by 

electric motors* 

direction of mm & m : 

The output from this operation moves approximately 
ZZ% to Carbgndale and points north, to N.Y. 0. 8c W. 

Jermyn, 25f to P-R,R. at Buttonwood and 16fa to Erie at P*7. 

J c t* 

YARD FACILITIES ; 

There are three stub and light car tracks and two - 
loaded oar tracks connected at both ends having a car eapao-*. 
ity as follows: 

Light car Yard Track 1 —- 4 cars 

£-4 " 

S-4 1T 

Loaded car yard Tfack 1 -1£ n 

£ —1£ M 

SCALE FACILITIES: 

Two scales of S*G*Barker 8c Son make, uncovered t hav¬ 
ing a capacity of 60,000 lbs. are in use for weighing empty 
and loaded cars. 

RAILPO.-J) SERVli? : 

This operation is served by crew marked from Carbon - 
dale at 7 A P M. with E-3-A engine„ 30 empties are taken from 
Carbondnle yard and placed and loads removed, all south, 
coal being assembled on track 3 between entrance to this breafc- 
ereand Beckville station where they are picked up by south 
end pick up, north coal being assembled in north end of track 
3. This crew also does the station work at peckville and 
makes interchange 'With the Erie at Jessup Yard and goes to 
Olyphant where -water is taken and if not sufficient cars for 
tonnage on Track 3 and from interchange with Erie R*R, at 
Mt. Jessup,train for Carbondale is picked up at Olyphant* 

BILLIN G: 

Revenue waybills are made by Agent at PeekviHe. 

GENERAL REMARKS: 


Just north of tbs breaker on the run around track 
which is used for placing of empty cars, a bridge is located 
over which an engine is not permitted to pass. On account 
of the light tr-ioks only having 4 car capacity each, suffi¬ 
cient empties can not be placed by the crew to properly serve 
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this operation, An electric lid tor with pulley fulcrum 
attachment i& in service which pulls empty cars fron this 
truck to the light yprd the;; are dropped through 

breaker by gravity. 


ARCHBALD OPAL COT-!?ANY 

Reference Man #28 

The loading bin belonging to this concern is sit¬ 
uated on the oast side of cur right of way just south of 
Archbald Station, adjacent to the Gravity Slope operations 
of the Hudson Coal Company. The breaker at which coal 
mined by this company is prepared for market is locatea a 
mile or more bock on the mountain, all coal being conveyed 
over narrow gauge trucks in mine cars to loading bins by 
small steam locomotives* The side track connection from 
loading bins and main line: was put in some ti.no during the 
year 1914. In 1915 it *as contemplated laying a track 
from breaker to our main line tracks using the old leaded 
roadbed of the gravity railroad. However, owing to the 
heavy expense involved i.i laying this track and the un¬ 
willingness of the operator to assume the expense, the pro¬ 
ject was never carried out* 

BREAKER PA : HIT IRS : 

Breaker is of smell size having a capacity of about 
£50 tons daily or from six to eight cars, constructed of 
wood and is operated by electricity* Only medium Oise gon¬ 
dolas can bo placed at this operation. 

SOURCES OF SPPBLY : 

All coal supplied this breaker "or preparation is taken 
from Slopes exclusively. 

direction nowimvn i 

The output moves approximately 24% to IT. Y.G* & 'U 
at JerE^yn; 45$ to Carbondale for points north; 17% to Erie 
at P.Y* Jet,, and 14$ to C.E.R, of N.Y- at Wilkas-Earre, 

YARD FACILITIES i 

There arc two stub and li^ht ccr tracks above the 
loading bin vr hich will hold five :nd seven cars respectively, 
and one loaded car track holding about fifteen cars. Cars 
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are moved from lieht car tracks to loading Mn and thence 
to loaded tract: by gravity* 

SCALE 

There are no scale facilities, all coal bcinr: moved 
to Glypha-it for weighing. It is recommended that this 
concern ho requested to install a suitable sc alt for weigh¬ 
ing loaded cars. See page 5* 

ItAIIROAE SERVICE : 

Operation is served by crew marked at Garbond ale 
at 4 p,M, ( with E-3-A engine, Crew takes empties from 
Carbondale yard, leaving them on third track at Gravity 
Slope, pulls out loads and then Vetoes empties- The load¬ 
ed cars are then taken to Olyphant scale track for weigh¬ 
ing fne::t day}* Crew then runs' to Valley Junction, picks 
up empties which have hc.cn left there by road crews and 
places them in li<?ht car yard at Olyphant end Eddy Crsek f 
returning at ni^ht brings train in from either Olyphant 
yard or the fourth track between Valley Junction and the 
bridge at Olyphant. Occasionally crew places empties at 
■Vhite Oak operation, 

BILLING : 

All coal is waybilled by agent at Archbald using 
110# of the marked capacity of car for billing purposes* 
After cars have been weighed at Olyphant, corrected /eights 
are inserted in waybills* 


OAK are? COAL co:;?ArY 

This operation is Situated on the east side of 
the Archbald branch just back of Jermyn station and is 
served by a track connection from the Archbald branch. 

The track involved about 300 acres of coal and a small 
wooden breaker about 100 tons per day was erecteu and 
operations commenced during the year 1906. The opera¬ 
tion at that time was promoted by the Spring -Till Coal 
Company but has changed hands several times since and 
is not? being worked by the Oak Run Goal Company. Luring 
most of the year 1913, no coal was shipped from this 
washery* Operations were resumed during the latter part 

of the year 1916, and about Z cars per week ■■ore loaded 
and this output -was increased until an average of about 
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300 tone par v/eek was obtdined. During the past year 

this operation has vorked intermittently. 

The breaker is electrically operated m& co-.l 
is obtained from strippings and top veins. At the pres¬ 
ent time no coal is b A, loaded but when operations 
are resumed, oOl- 1 wi xZ- to weigheu at lAiffy 1 s Field, on 
account of no scale facilities and revenue bills will be 
made at this ooint. 

The operation is served by mine crew marked 6 A*if. 
at Carbondale with E-3-A Engine and empties are obtained 
from Carbondale yard, Detail of work performed by this 
crew will be found in report covering Backet Brook. 


SI-OEHTOF GOAL- CO If BAN Y 

Reference Map #29 

The bank resulting from the Old Keystone Breaker 
is located on the gravity read bed about six thousand 
feet east of the Keystone Breaker, and is known as the 
Edgerton dump. This dump is situateu on the east side of 
our trucks on the Archbald branch about 1.5 miles south 
of Rushwick near the intersection of the Archbald and Hones 
dale Branches. Side track serving this operation was put 
in end made ready ;^or service in Hay, 1917, At the pres¬ 
ent time practically the entire bank has been loaded and 
operation is apparently completed. Should operations be 
resumed in the future, the output will be weighed at 
Duffy's Field on account of no scale facilities at the bank 
and revenue waybills will be made out at huffy 4 s Field also 

Operation will be served by mine crew marked at 
Garbondnle at & A-M* with E-3-A engine, detail of work per¬ 
formed by this ere”/ being outlined in report on Racket 
Brook. 


GRAVITY SLOPS BREAKER 

Reference Map #10 

This Breaker is owned and operated by the Hudson 
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Coal Company and is located on the cost side of right of 
way t south of Arehb Id Station, 

MAM gACILItXgS: 

Breaker is of wooden construction, the machinery 
beinp operated by stei.m, and has a daily capacity of about 
£000 tons or 45 cars* Local commercial sales bins are in 
use in delivering coal to team or motor truck, A steam 
operated cable device is in operation being used tc start 
empty cars from light yard to loading chutes at the breaker* 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 

The greater volume of coal is taken from slopes and 
is hauled to conveyor line in mine cars* Some coal is being 
received from the bank operation at White Oak and is moved 
to conveyor line in mine cars by locies operating on the sur¬ 
face. Bank coal is dumped into the same conveyor line with 
the fresh rained coal and is mixed ther^ ith in the course of 
preparation* 

DIRECTION OF I'Qvnmn i 

Approximately 50% of the output from this operation 
moves to the II. Y* 0* & W, at Jermyn and the balance to Crir- 
bondale for oointc north, 

YARD gACILITIgS : 

There are five stub end light car tracks and four 
tracks in the loaded car yard connected by lead with 4th 
track, having a car capacity as follows: 

Light car yard track 1 --- 11 cars 

£- 11 " 

3 - 9 1T 

4 - 5 TT 

5 --- 6 ,T 

Loaded car yard track 1 10 cars 

2 — e " 

3 — 11 11 

4 -11 11 

SCALE PAULITILS ; 

Light and loaded scales are of B-G.Barker & Son moke t 
3B ft- long, weighing capacity 60,000 lbs. and are covered. 

On account of these short scales, it is very often necessary 
to weigh cars, both loaded and empty, end for end. 

RAILROAD SERVIC E: 

Operation is served by crew marked at Carbondale at 
8:00 A.M* with E~3~A Engine which takes a train of empties 
(about 30) from Carbondale and places them in light yard. 
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Cars are then pulled from loaded yard and assembled as be¬ 
tween North and South cars* All North coal is placed on 
Track 3 t between Archbald and ’.Vinton and the South coal, in¬ 
cluding coal to be delivered to the f T , Y.O. & ’■?. is inter- 
changed and all other South cars assembled for movement by 
road crews. Breaker is served twice daily, the same routine 
being generally followed- This crew performs ill necessary 
switching in Jermyn Yard p classifying ond assembling cars de¬ 
livered by the IT, Y.O, ^ , yetting them ready for movement 

by road crews. When the number of empties brought to Gravity 
Slope by mine crew daily is..not tmf-f-icient to meet the load¬ 
ing requirements, t-her'dispatcher will instruct road crews to 
set off emptiefe^at Archbald crossover and mine run crow will 
be at hand to take them from road crew and olace them in the 
light car yard. he turning at night to Carbondale, this crew 
takes a train of North coal from Track 3 at ArchbclcU 

COIIDBUBSD SOAL ! 

Condemned coal loaded is switched from loaded car 
yard and fL&ced in light car yard for dumping after which 
car is again switched from loaded car yard and placed in light 
car yard for subsequent loading. 

BILLING: 

All coal destined to points south of Garbondale is 
billed at the breaker while ail coal destine*, to Carbon&ule 
and points north moves on memorandum waybills to Garbond ale, 
where they are completed as to destination, route, consignee, 
etc., at the Goal Billing station. 


/ 


~YHITi: OAK 3 Ain: 


Reference nap f/3Q 

HISTORY : 

Operation involves the washing of bank which was the 
refuse from operation c" v/hite Qai Breaker, which was aban- 
done d I.!areh 29 T 1315* In November 1916, inspection of bank 
was made and it was found that it has a recoverable value, 
approximately 30> being coal. In the spring of 1920, the 
Hudson Coal Company started to wash down bank working two 
eight hour shifts - * A.IT. to 3 ?.Ih and Z P.II. to 11 ?.H. , 
loading small sizes into self^cleaning gondolas for prepara- 
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tion at Jerrnyn Washer y t larger sizes be ins transported to 
Gravity Slope by Locies in m:\.je cars- 

t 

FACILITIES: 

One large loading bin- Sluices run to conveyor 
operating tc lu^din- 1 bi n* 

DisECTiorr i!ovi ::;i,r-: : 

All? coal of smaller sifses is billed to Jermyn Vash- 
ery for preparation. Larger si zes are transported to Gravity 
Slope by Locies in .nine cars* 

YaKE FACILITIES : 

Tracks formerly serving White Oak Breaker are being 
■used, consisting of two light stub end tracks and two stub 
end loaded tracks. Light and loaded trucks having the fol¬ 
lowing capacity: 

Light yard Track 1 —■- 23 cars 

£ — 22 Tt 

Loaded yard Track 1 - 20 cars 

2 -18 ft 

5 CALF FACILITIES ; 

There are no scale facilities. Goal sent to Jermyn 
Washery is not weighed beftr*- being dumped, 110$ of the marked 
capacity of the cur being accepted. 

RAILROAD SERVIC E: 

Operation is served by crew marked at Carbondrle 6:00 
A.it* T with E-3-A engine, runs iif>ht to Archbold- Takes empties 
from Track 5 which are left between Jermyn Transfer and Arch- 
bald by road crews during the night and places them in li/*ht 
yerd ; moves loads from loaded yard (twice doily) on 4th truck 
to Jermyn Vashery and places these oars above v/ashery for dump¬ 
ing- Generally the 11 A*II- South end road run is given a 
train o^ empties from Carbondale for this operation, mine crevw 
being on hand to take empties from road crew and place them 
upon arrival at Archbrld. Hine crew hauls train from Jermyn 
or Archbald when returning at night unless engine is double 
crewed, /hen engine is double crev/ed, change of crews is made 
at Carbondale Passenger Stativn* first crow running light to 
C a r bond ale and second ere - / returning light to ‘,'hite Oak, Sec¬ 
ond crew does the same work as First Crew* 

5ILI-IST0: 

All coal shipped to Jermyn Waskery is waybilled by 
Agent at- Archtalti, using 110$ of the marked capacity of car 
for billing purposes. 
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This bank is at present inoperative* However, 
there is from three to four years T work to he done yet in 
reducing the bank. During th« tirre of operation ( two 
crews are used.daily, consuming: fvcm ten to twelve hours 
each per day, due to the fact that ’-he loaded cars from 
the bunk must be handled through Jert^yn Breaker, as de¬ 
scribed above. 

IT IS REGOa^ll!3T)3i) that instead of moving cars to 
the Jermyn Washery "ia the Jermra Brebkor tri.oks, that 
these cars be’ moved over the Old Archbald Branch f ~ which 
will have to be connected at the north end with the dashery. 
This will permit of a through n-overc'.r,t from White oak to 
the Washery without the excessive switching as called for 
in the present arrangement* 

A better plan would be to move the Jermyn Washery 
from its present location to the present site of the dry 
loader at ’White r. ik t L v.-'--?rc coal would be washed and pre¬ 
oared before being haulled by the Hailroad Company. 

This would not only reduce the enormous expanse to 
the Hudson Coal Company for the handling of the culm, but 
would also release about 120 cars from service each day, as 
this Breaker has in continuous service 170 cars. 


JI3IYH BREAKER & PASSERY 

Infe rence Hap # 17 

Operation is owned and operated by the Hudson Coal 
Company is loc:-J.od on the east side of right of way just 
north of Jermyn station. 

^ACILI TIHS: 

Operation consists of a breaker and washery. The 
washery is of weeden construction and the machinery is oper¬ 
ated by steam. The breaker is of vvooden construction also 
but is not in operation, the machinery being practically 
dismantled. The 'Vashery hag a capacity of about 750 tons 
per day or from 16 to 20 cars. On account of breaker being 
out of operation, ail coal mined on the property is sent to 
Powdcrly Breaker for ^reparation, 

SOUR CES OF SUPPLY : 

The only coal supplied the washery for preparation at 
tho present is forwarded from the White Oak bank operation at 
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Archbald, there being about 60 cars per day placed at 
Washery for dumping, Rur-tf-mine coal loaded into rail¬ 
road equi pfqc nt at brs■.ko -+ ta :an froo J-fain Slope and xho 

east side slope and is me*-* 3 to breaker by conveyor line 
whore it is loaded by chats-* About 430 nine cars per 
day are dumped into conveyor line e£eh day from the T-'ain 
Slope and CO mina cars from the East Side Slope f averaging 
about 30 railroad cars* 

DIRECTION QV HOY FMBijTj 

Unprepared coal loaded at breaker moves to Powderly 
Breaker for preparation while prepared coal loaded at the 
.ashery moves chiefly to (jaibondale for points north. 

YARD *ACIII?ir3 : 

There are three stub end tracks in light car yard 
and four tracks in loaded car yard connected at both ends, 
having a car capacity as follows: 

Lifdit car yard Track 1 17 cars 

2 --— 17 11 

■ ^ _ c rt i? 

m — — £+Q 

Loaded car yard Track 1 - S cars 

2 b ,r 

3 12 rt 

4 -- 9 fl 

Tracks in leaden yard are connected up with stub end track 
forming a half circle which is sometimes used for placing 
loaded cars and mine props. From the present layout of 
this yard it is necessary to pull Tracks l r 2 & 3 from the 
north ond while track 4 can be pulled from south end being 
connected with the fourth main track, 

SCALE FACILITIES: 

Three scales are in use T one light scale located 
above vyoshery r^nd one above breaker, lorded scales being 
located below breaker, all coal loaded at both the washery 
and breaker being weighed on these scales. Scales are of 
Barker & Son make t 38 ft. long and uncovered, 

RAILROAD SERVICE: 

Refuse from White oak Bank at Archbald is placed 
in light car yard above washery by crew serving the White 
Oak Operation which is marked from Carbondalc at 6 A.?!, with 
E*3 -a* on account of grade and curvetur* f only from h to 8 
cars of culm can be olaced in liRht dar yard ae a time^ 
Complete description of work performed by tills crew is shown 
in Report on ‘hito Oak. The run-of-mine coal loaded at break¬ 
er is removes from loaded cur yard by crew marked from Car- 
condole at 7:15 A*I!, with E-3-A engine. A brief explanation 
of work performed by this crew being shown in report on 
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Powderly Breaker. As a rule equipment loaded with culm 
at V/hite Oak when unloaded at the watskery is sufficient 
to supply the loading demands of til? s operation. 

BILLING; 

Run-of-mine coal sent to Powderly for preparation 
is waybillsu by Agent at Jermyn usino the scale weights 
furnished by the loaded weighmaster. Prepared coal’ loaded 
at -Yashery is billed at b'ashery when consigned to points 
south of Carbondale, all other coal is moved to Carbondale, 
on memorandum waybills which are completed as to destination, 
route, consignee, etc., by the Coal rilling Agent. 

She handling of loaded, ears at this Breaker entails 
a most awkward, slow and costly switching movement, due to 
the fact that but one loaded car track is connected with the 
main. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED that the south end of the loaded 
tracks be connected with the main track, which will cut down 
work of the mine crew serving this Breaker at least SO or 60 
per cent, and will speed up the movement of loads from the 
Breaker. 

".’hen r/hita Oak Bank is in operation the entire out¬ 
put of about 60 cars per day, is passed through the attacks 
at Jermyn, shoved back onto main track; engine then runs to 
Jermyn to get around the cars in order to shove them up be¬ 
yond the light car track to the -vashery. Time on duty of 
crews serving White Oak will also be reduced under this new 
arrangement. 


lEO’TlPLY BREAKER 
Reference Map No. IB 

This breaker is owned and operated by the Hudson Coal 
Company and is located East of our main tracks between May- 
field and Oarbondale. 

BREAKER FACILITIES; 

Breaker is of wooden construction, has modern mach¬ 
inery, steam operated and is in excellent condition. Ccbs-II- 
- toercial track and scale are in use for team and auto-truck 
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delivery. Capacity of breaker is 2500 tons per day or GO 
cars* 

SQttRCI.S OF 1 SUPPLY: 

Supply is from Powderly Shaft, three slopes and 
run-of-mine coal from Jcrmyu. All coal from slopes is run 
to Conveyor lino in mine oars by Locios. Coal from shaft 
is hoisted to top of breaker and dumped* Coal from Jermyn 
is placed in light yard and let down to conveyor line on 
East Side. Thirty cars per day are received from Jermycu 

DIRECT IO N 0" I.lOVEl^NT : 

Practically all coal is billed to Carbondale for 
points North. 

YARD FACILITIES: 


There arc seven light ear stub end tracks and seven 
loaded car stub end tracks having car capacity os follows; 


Light car yards Track 1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


- o cars 

— 6 " 

- 9 TT 

—11 n 

— — — -*1Q ff 

-6 TT 

— 5 " 


Loaded car yard track 1 

2 

Z 

4 

5 

6 
7 


— - 7 cars 
-7 n 

-9 11 

" 

----10 " 
-e iT 

— 8 11 


SCALE FACILITIE S: 

Scales located in light and loaded yards are of 
Barker & Son make, covered, having capacity of 60,000 lbs* 

RAILROAD SERVICE : 

Operation is served by crew from Carbondale marked 
7:30 A*!I. with 1-5 engine* Huns light to Powderly and when 
necessary docs station switching at Hayfield. Obtains 
empties from Track 3 north of Mayfield crossovers where they 
are set off by road crews and places them in light yard and 
then assembles loads on track 4 or track 3 south of Mayfield 
crossover and takes train to Carbondale, then returns to 
Jermyn piecing empties if needed and hauls to Powderly train 
of run-of-mine coal which they place in light yard. Crew 
also places,supplies, etc., at Erie Breaker and returning at 
niaht brings in train of coal from Powderly* 
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Condemned ooal is switched out of loaded ear yard 
and placed in light car yard for dumping after which 
empty cars arc again switched from loaded oar yard and pieced 
in lierht ear yard for loading 

BILLING i 

All billing for oars destined tc ) motion points 
south of Carbondale is done at the breaker, all other coal 
is forwarded to Car bond ale or* memorandum waybills which are 
completed as to destination, consignee, route, etc., by the 
Coal BillinR Agent, 

The handling o^ loaded cars at this breaker entails 
an awkward # slow and costly switching movement, due tc the 
loaded r trucks beiuR stub end. 

IT 15 R’lCon-rniDiD that these loaded tracks be eon- 
neetej with the main tracks in order that the loader" cars 
could be drawn directly to the main. If this were cone it 
would bo possible for read crew to take trains direct from 
the loaded car yard without handling by mine crews, elimin¬ 
ating at least 50 per cent of the handling of loaded coal 
by mine run crews-. 


CLINTON BRKAKEK 
Reference Hap No, £0 * 

This operation is owned and operated by Hudson doai 
Company and is located on the v/est side of Jefferson Branch* 
south of forest City, 

FACILITIES: 

Consist of breaker and washery, the breaker not be¬ 
ing in use oxceot to break ooal before moving to L'ashery by 
conveyor line to be preparea, Buildings are constructed of 

wood and are in fair condition, having total capacity of 
£000 tons per day or 50 cars per day. This V'ashery opera¬ 
tion works two shifts-oight hour days and te* hour nights, 
Sav/ mill is on property for sawing mine props and ties, etc. 
On account of insufficient descending grade, cable is use* 
to pull cars down to chutes at Jashery. 
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SOU?.02 0 ^ SU1 J ?LY: 

Source of Supply is from slopes locateu on East side 
of as in tracks and bank. Coal from slopes is hauled by 
Locies in mine ears to conveyor line. Goal from bank fctfiich 
is about worked out is washed to mother conveyor line oper¬ 
ate ng to l V r ashery# 

mrcTimi cp mqvt^nt : 

All coal from this operation moves to Oneonta for 
points north# 

YAHD FACILITIES: 


There are six light car stub end trucks and two load¬ 
ed car tracks which connect with southbound main * car capac¬ 
ity as follows: 


light Yard Track 1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


- 0 cars 

----12 Tr 
—— 7 « 

-4 " ) 

- 10 " ) 

-9 » ) 


Used as 
Supply 
Tracks only 


loaded Yard Tr ck 1 
£ 


--16 cars 

----16 ” 


SCALE FACILITIES: 

Scales in light and loaded yards are of Barker & 
'■ .Son make, covered, with capacity of 60,000 lbs. 

541150 41 SE37IGE: 


Crow serving operation is narked from Carbondnle 
with E-5 Engine at B;00 A*H- loads are pulled out of load¬ 
ed yard and taken to Brace Brook for movement from th 1 f 
point by road crews/ Empties are set out by road crew 
enroute to Carbondale* Straight gondola car train is made 
up at Oneontc and upon arrival at Cli ^ton Breaker engine is 
cut off and mine crew which gets behind train et Forest City 
shove empties up lead to light yard* Empties thet cannot 
be placed in light yard are left on lead - breaker is taken 
Cere of twice or three times daily* Crew -Iso places empties 
and removes loads from Forest City Bre ker of Erie E.B- Erie 
road crews leave empties in old C' :fion Breaker Track and 
this crew places them. All loads for West arc removed from 
loaded yard end put in East siding for movement by Erie Hoad 
crew jnd cars for East are left in loaded tracks for move¬ 
ment ‘from that voint by Eric Hoad Crews, This crew also 
servos Miliums Goal Company and does Station switching at 
Forest City and returning at ni.tht brings cripple or other 
south ears from Clinton to Corbondalc* 
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gopp^aiTr coal : 

It is necessary to switch, out such coal from load¬ 
ed tracks and place in light yard for dumping. 

BILL I ITS : 

All coal is billed st Breaker by billing clerk 
under supervision of Chief Clerk, Coal Billing Station at 
Carbondale. 

OBHERAL REMARKS : 

The work done for the Erie R. R. at forest City 
Station and Williams Coal Company does not appear to be 
in accordance ”;ith provisions of existing agreement with 
Erie R. R. This feature has been reported and is now 
under investigation. Light cor tracks are laid on the 
crest of large slate bank and no protection is provided 
against ears going off ends of tracks *nd down bank. It 
is recommended that this condition be remedied. 


COAL BROOK BREAKER 

Reference Map Wo. 19 

This breaker is owned and operated by the Hudson 
Coal Company, and is located north of Dundaff Street, 
Carbondale, on west side of right-of-way. 

BR^ iKER FACILITIES: 

Breaker is of wooden construction with modern mach¬ 
inery, which is operated by steam having a capacity of 2800 
tons per day or 70 cars. Operation is equipped with box 
car loaded, condensation plant and all other modern facil¬ 
ities, for the preparation and loading of coal. 

SQQRCE5 OF SUPPLY : 

Coal is taken from one shaft located adjacent to 
bre: ker and several slopes, some of which are located in the 
vicinity o^ Forest City. Coal from shaft is hoisted to sur¬ 
face in mine cars and dumped .into conveyor line operating 
to the ton of breaker on the west side. Coal from Slones 
is transported in mine cars by Locies and deposited into the 
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same convenor line. gome unprepared coul is sent from 
Irvine #1 in roilror-d equipment and a5xe& at this breaker 
with other fresh mined coul, 

DIRECT!^! Q* KOVEIILP E: 

Practically all coal loaded in open cars is for¬ 
warded ":o points north of Car bond ale while coal loaded in 
box oars is delivered to the Brie R.R. at Carbondale for 
western points. 

YARD ”ACILriXE3; 

Light car yard consists of three stub end tracks 
and loaded car yard five tracks connected w: th lead to coach 
yard and southbound asuper main* These tracks h^ve a c^r 
capacity as follows; 


Light 

car yard 

tracks 1 ---- EE 

cars 


2 — 18 

ii 



3-17 

Tf 

Loaded 

car yard 

track 1 B 

H 


2 - 10 

11 



3 - 14 

11 



4 - 10 

11 



5 - 7 

It 

SCALE FACILITIES; 





Light and loodod covered scales of Barker & Son 
make, 4£ ft. in length arc in service at this operation* 


RAILROAD SERVICE: 


Operation is served by Carboridale yard engine r.e 
occasion requires, empties beinpr obtained from Oarbondale 
yard and ol?:ccd in li^ht car yard. Loaded cars are class¬ 
ified in loaded yard as 4 between boy car 3 to: ng to the Brie 
and cars destined north and brought to CarbondUle yard 
where they ure placed in trains for dispatch. 

OQITOEMHEE) COAL: 

Cars containing condemned coni are switched from 
loaded ear yard and Placed in light car yard for dumping* 
after which the empty cars- are again switched from the load¬ 
ed car yard and olaeeu in light car yard for loadin-. 

BILLIHI; 

All coal is moved, from loaded car y«rd on memor¬ 
andum waybills, which are completed as to destination, 
route, consignee, etc. t by the Goal Billing Agent at Gar- 
bond ale* 
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CARE OR?) ALE C OA L COHPAbY 

R eference Hop up. gl 

* 

Shis breaker is situated on the east side of our 
tracks about one mile north of Eushwick • n uhe Eonesdale 
Branch, It is understood that the supply of coal owned 
by this concern will re ,uire some 10 or 13 years to pet 
out under the present conditions, 

BREAKER EACIPITIES : 

Breaker is of wooden construction electrically op¬ 
erated and has a capacity of Lie tons icr d ay or b cars. 

Team delivery track with scale is adjacent to trad: chutes 
and approximately 41 to-is per day is loaded J or local con¬ 
sumption. 

SOURCES OF SU J E7.Y : 

Coal is obtained from strippings and three slopes. 

Two steam sh vels are removing dirt from above the top vein 
of coal and this coal together with coal from three slopes 
is convoyed to breaker in mine cars by two Lccies. 

DIRECTI IE Qv ' IQVEMEHT : 

Analysis shows approximately 56f> of this cod is 
routed Carbondule and points north; 31% o. Sc 17. Jeripyn; 7% 
Erie P.V.Jet. and P.R.R, Buttonwood, 

YARD ^ACIDITIES : 

This is a one track operation holding seven empty 
cars above breaker rnd seven loaded cars below breaker. 

Care are let dew from light track to breaker and thence to 
loudeo track by gravity, 

5CALF FACILITIES : 

There ere nc track scale -facilities. Coal is brought 
to Duffy’s ^ieid for v-eirhinv. Recommendation is made to 
have scales installed. .see page 5, 

RAILROAD SERVICE : 

Crew serving bre ker is marked at Carbondale at 6;00 
A.II. with E-J-A online. (An explanation of the worl: per¬ 
formed by this crew will be found in report on Racket Brook}, 

COapRlIEER COAL ; 

Ho condemned coal results from operations. 
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BILLING- 

Tho revenue waybills tiro mfia by the Coal stor¬ 
age Account fit Bu^fy 1 a *1icl . 


Racket Emoi: co.al co?{?-1?;y 

ReL-renoe l"ap £££■ 

BKDA IIFR ^ACILITI3:S : 

Breaker is of wooden construction electrically 
operated ”uth machinery of modern make* h ving a c< pacity 
of 700 tons Ter day or 15 cars. 

SOURCE T? SirggLY : 

Source of supply is from four slopes. Thu large 
conveyor extends 250 ft. into ground the mt-in fclopo 
and from this base mine cars are dumpoc.. Goal from the 
other three slopes is brought to surface by electric 
motors and dumped into main conveyor ,;t surface. 

DIRRCTIT: op 

About 41jJ of the output moved to r.Y, 0* ft f 7. via 
Jermyn; 35# to Carbon dale for no inis north and 24$ to Trie 
R-R. at F.Y. Jet. 

YARD ^ACIDITIES: 

There is one empty car track r djr.cent to Honesdale 
Branch which will hold 15 ears and two loaded ear tracks 
having capacity of ten cars each.. Cars moved fron light 
yard to chutes ana from chutes to loaded tracks by gr^ity, 

SCALE ^VClLITirS: 

There are no scries, all coal being weighed : t 
Duffy T & Fluid. 

RAILROAD SBR7I0E : 

Crow marked from Carbcndalo at C;00 A.II. with !>3-A 
engine servos this breaker, also Oft bondsCoal Cc. t Duffy 
Co-1 Co,, njid Q?oratioris on Archbald Br&ncn. F-mpties arc 

taken from Cerbonoelc yard and placed in light yard, loads 

* 
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are removed end taken to Duffy's ''fold ^or weighing, till¬ 
ing and classification. Cars for the South are switched 
in station order and placed on Powder!y $1 siding on Hones- 
dale Branch c-t Lookout Jet. , ;here they are picked no by 
southbound pickup. All co 1 for north is taken into Car- 
bond ale yard at ni^ht. This c ev: also places flat bottom 
open top cars at mixing plant to be loaded with engine 
supply coal for Jefferson Jot. , Pineveh and Cherry Valley 
and straightens out t Duffy’s field. If not sufficient' 
number of^iorth cars at Dufay’s ri ield, this crew is sent 
to Track $3 at nayfield or Jermyn for train. 

BILLIP? ; 

All billing is dong at Duffy’s ^iold. 


prjF-'Y’S COAL COITBAPY 

This is an independent concern owned by p. ?, Duffy,Jr, 
of Scranton, Pa., and started operations September 1920, Out¬ 
put is obtained from slope of 4^- ft. vain hack on hill east 
of Bushwick on the Honesdale Drench. Coal is conveyed by 
two teams which make eight trips daily from slope to lording 
platform on ground odjaoent to cinder track. Tmpty car is 
placed weekly and this unprepared bulk cool is loaded from 
ground to car by hand. This concern does not anticipate or¬ 
ders and only operates when they hovt. sufficient orders to 
justify operation for period of time. Host of the coal has 
been shipped to Ashwood, it, y. , via IT. Y. C., Schenectady. 

Billing and v.eighiner is done at Duffy’s Field. Aver¬ 
age of one car loadco per week. Operation served by mine 
crew marked &rOO A. H. (Details under Racket Brook). 
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7. Leggett’s Creek Gap on the Delaware Lackawanna and Western Railroad and on the Northern 
Electric Street Railway: see Volume XVIII, p. 256. The photograph shown below is in the 
holdings of the Lackawanna Historical Society, where the author scanned it on February 15, 
2018. 



Leggett’s Creek Gap (ProvidenceNotch) 

Showing Tracks of the D L & W RR and the N E St Ry [Northern Electric Street Railway] 
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Attached to the photograph shown on the preceding page is the note that is shown in the 
photograph given below: 

The text on the note reads: “Copied from original owned by Mr. Ellwood Stevens of Dalton, Pa.” 


0 V{ j> ^ 

)*)*- £U\~o.6> 

S V* >9 J 

Pfy 
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Additions for Volume XX: 


1. Gravity Park, Carbondale, May 2001: 
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2. Gravity Park, Carbondale, May 2008 
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